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| he nucleus of this book was material gathered for a 
paper delivered at the 1967 meeting of the American Oriental 
Society. That material formed the basis for the fifth chapter 
of this book, the names of the various pastries among the 
Hittites. During the discussion which followed the paper's 
presentation much encouragement and general criticism was 
received from Professors H. G. Güterbock and Thorkild 
Jacobsen. At that time it was my intention to publish the 
data which I had gathered in the form of a small monograph, 
or perhaps even a long article. But during the summer of 
1968 I decided to enlarge the scope of the research, adding 
chapters on the calendar of agricultural activities, the 
cultivation of the cereals and of the wide variety of other 
types of edible plants, in short, to produce a comprehensive 
treatise on the foods of the Hittites. At that time I fully 
understood the limitations imposed upon such a study by the 
very nature of the evidence. Among the Hittite tablets were 
very few with passages which described the ingredients of 
prepared dishes whose names we knew. Thus I could publish 
few, if any, Hittite "recipes." Yet it seemed to me important 
that the evidence such as it was should be placed at the 
disposal of historians and specialists in the history of 
technology. The first draft of the book was completed during 
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possessed of tablets which I desired to collate. This was 
especially helpful in those few instances when a particular 
tablet would not be available to me in Ankara or Istanbul. In 
Ankara I was permitted by the Director of the Hittite 
Museum, Mr. Raci Temizer, to make collations of a specific 
number of published tablets whose museum numbers I had 
submitted to him. In Istanbul Mrs. Muazzez Çığ, curator of 
the tablet collection of the Istanbul Museum of the Ancient 
Orient, secured permission for me to collate a certain number 
of published tablets in that collection. Valuable assistance in 
other respects of the preparation of this book was received 
from my wife, Winifred Hoffner, who cheerfully performed 
more than her usual share of family responsibilities, while I 
gave so much of my time to research and composition. On 
occasion her practical knowledge of domestic affairs, and 
particularly food preparation, rescued me from a difficult 
situation and prevented me from making fundamental errors. 
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Because of the limitations of the IBM Selectric Com- 
poser type fonts I have omitted the special diacritic under the 
b in the transliteration and transcription of Hittite, Sumerian 
and Akkadian words. The omission need cause no confusion, 
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however, since no other phoneme in these languages is 
presently transcribed by means of the Roman letter b. In the 
transliteration of Hebrew, Arabic, Ugaritic or Egyptian 
words, however, it has been necessary to insert the diacritic 
by hand, since in these languages several distinct phonemes 
are transliterated by the Roman letter b each accompanied 
by its proper diacritic. In other respects this book seeks to 
follow the accepted form of transliteration employed by 
Hittitologists and Assyriologists. 


The conventions governing the use of the various type 
faces within the body of the text and footnotes are the 
following. Bold face Roman has been employed for words in 
the Sumerian language. Bold face italic has been employed 
for words in other languages written in the cuneiform script 
(Akkadian, Hittite, Hurrian, Ugaritic). Non-bold italic has 
been employed for words in other non-Western languages, 
ancient (Egyptian, Hebrew, Aramaic, Greek, Latin) or mod- 
ern (Arabic, Turkish). Non-bold italic has also been employed 
to write titles of books and periodicals. 

The publication of this book was generously assisted by 
grants from the Coca-Cola Company, Inc. of Atlanta, 
Georgia, and the Tyndale House Foundation of Wheaton, 
Illinois. 

The author assumes final responsibility for all assertions 
made in this book which are not specifically attributed to 
others. The manuscript was completed on May 1,1971. Only 
minor additions and corrections could be made after that 
date. 
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Introduction 


| Ра no systematic investigation of agricul- 
ture among the Hittites has been undertaken. The present 
study began as a collection and analysis of the bread names 
which occur in Hittite cuneiform texts. The scope of the 
investigation was subsequently widened to include a consider- 
ation of the cereals and legumes and the setting forth of a 
general picture of agricultural activities and products among 
the Hittites. The emphasis of the work remains on the cereals 
and breads, for they constituted in all ancient societies the 
basic category of comestibles. 

Studies of single aspects of Hittite agriculture do exist,’ 
as do discussions of individual cereal? or bread names? But 
isolated studies of single terms often lack necessary perspec- 
tive. Terms for individual items within a class should be 
examined in the total context of linguistic symbols referring 
to objects in the same class. In. order properly to define a 
particular noun one must examine the textual evidence 
bearing upon it in the light of similar evidence affecting other 
nouns within the same semantic range. Nowhere is this 
procedure more necessary than in the identification of 
members of large classes of objects: terms for varieties of 
trees, animals, beverages, birds, insects, foods, items of 
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1. A. Goetze, Kleinasien 

(1. Aufl., 1933), 118-22; O.R. 
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ed., 1952), 80-87. 
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(E. Laroche, RHA 53 [1951], 
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determinative NA4. 


7. I know of several exam- 
ples of near synonyms among 
the Hittite verbs and adjec- 
tives, but I am aware of no 
synonyms among the terms 
for specific varieties of 
species of objects (stones, 
trees, animals, etc.). 
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clothing, parts of the body, colors, degrees of kinship, 
seasons of the year or times of the day, units of weight and 
measure, tools, containers, or weapons.* 

The first step in the process is to determine what terms 
must be assigned on the basis of contextual evidence to. a 
particular class. The scribes of ancient Hattusa, already 
influenced by the Mesopotamian penchant for organizing all 
of life by assigning all objects (animate and inanimate) to 
categories, often performed this task for the modern scholar 
by prefixing (more rarely suffixing) to certain words class 
markers or determinatives? For example, of the over twenty 
phonetically written Hittite terms for types of stone almost 
every one is regularly preceded by the Sumerian sign NA; 
("stone").$ But for many other groupings which the modern 
scholar would like to isolate the scribes employed no class 
marker. Thus, while class markers were regularly added to 
words denoting varieties of trees (GIS), birds (MUSEN), 
items of clothing (TUG), and containers (DUG), they were 
added only occasionally to words denoting parts of the body 
(UZU), and not at all to words denoting animals, beverages, 
or colors. 

When the various classes have been determined and 
members of each have been identified and collected, the 
investigator must search out the passages in the texts where 
each term occurs and compare the description of each 
member with that of its fellows in the same class. Occasion- 
ally one is able by means of the examination of archeological 
remains or by comparison of contemporary conditions within 
the same geographical area to determine what members ought 
to be included in a particular class. He then proceeds to seek 
linguistic counterparts in the sets of terms for each object in 
the class, which has been shown to have existed by 
archeological remains or survival into the present time. One 
normally assumes that for each object thought to have 
existed there will be only one term in the ancient texts. One 
admits that such an assumption has only a limited validity. In 
languages spoken today two distinct words may be employed 
to refer to the same object. In attempting to determine the 
precise meaning and reference of the ancient terminology one 
must be prepared to discover this same phenomenon. Yet it is 
useful in view of the relatively small number of such exact 
synonyms to proceed on the assumption that there is for 
each ancient term only one object, unless the evidence of the 
texts explicitly contradicts it." In a discipline in which fresh 
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linguistic evidence is constantly being fed into our fund of 
knowledge one must be ready to make adjustments and to 
remind himself of the tentative character of his conclusions. 
Thus in Hittite we have at present six terms representing the 
class cereals. Archeological recovery of cereal samples from 
Late Bronze Age sites in Anatolia has revealed the presence 
of six varieties of cereals(four wheats: einkorn, emmer, bread 
wheat, club wheat; two barleys: hulled and naked). After 
having sought to correllate each linguistic symbol with its 
most likely botanical counterpart, I have concluded that four 
of the Hittite terms (ZIZ-tar, Seppit, kar-aS, kant-) denote 
wheat varieties, and two (halki-, ewan) denote varieties of 
barley. balki- sometimes represents “grain, cereal”-in general 
and at other times the more specific “barley”. This scheme is 
admittedly tentative. If future volumes of texts yield 
additional cereal names, the scheme described above may 
need to be adjusted. 

The procedure which has been outlined is not without 
its pitfalls. Its principal advantage is that it forces the scholar 
to view word labels and realia in terms of their distributions 
and to seek to match items in each group which have the 
most similar distribution. It warns him against the assignment 
of the same object to more than one term, while leaving 
without linguistic representation other objects known to have 
existed within the particular culture. No published study 
following such a methodology has yet been devoted to the 
bread or cereal names. Indeed this procedure, which for 
many years was practiced and advocated by Benno Lands- 
berger? and which has served so effectively the kindred 
discipline of Assyriology, has been utilized on very few 
classes of words in Hittite.’ ° 

The goals of this volume are twofold. First, as a 
linguistic and textual study it is presented in the hope of 
furthering the understanding of the many Hittite texts which 
(whether incidentally or primarily) concern agriculture and 
foodstuffs. Through the chapter (VI) on the linguistic 
analysis of the bread names a contribution may be made to 
the study of Hittite (and indirectly Indo-European) noun 
formations.! ! Secondly, as a study of foodstuffs it may be of 
use to others who wish to investigate various aspects of the 
economy of ancient Near Eastern societies. The author is not 
an economist, nor has he collaborated with an economist in 
the preparation of the volume. It is offered, however, for the 
use of a wider circle of scholars than cuneiformists. For this 
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8. EHG, 8-9 


9. It is common knowledge 
among Landsberger's friends 
and students that he always 
advocated this approach to lex- 
icography, although he never 
expounded it in print. See, 
however, W. von Soden, 
ZDMG, 119 (1970), 5. 


10. An excellent example of 
the application of this method 
to the Hittite terms for fruits is 
the article by H.G. Güterbock 
in JAOS, 88 (1968), 66-71. 


11. Of course, not ail of the 
bread names are “‘Hittite” in the 
strict sense. Many are Hattic, 
Luwian, or Hurrian. See below 
in Chapter IV. 
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reason most of the important text citations are given in 
English translation, while the Hittite text is also rendered in 
transliteration to give to the Hittitologist ready access to the 
evidence. 

In order to realize these goals the author has abstracted 
from the texts all information pertinent to agricultural 
activities and has organized the data according to the annual 
cycle of seasons. He has then employed the evidence of the 
texts and the archeological excavations to determine which 
varieties of cereals were known to the Hittites, how they 
were cultivated, and what were the chief hazards encountered 
in their cultivation. Since, however, the cereals were not the 
only ingredients employed in the production of what we have 
called “bread”, the author has extracted from the texts all 
terms for additional ingredients of bread, and has found 
among these not only leguminous plants (beans and peas), 
but also honey, cheese, sesame, onions, cucumbers, and 
yeast. Since the archives of Hattusa were palace archives, the 
preparation of bread as depicted in these texts was carried 
out by a staff of professionals. The titles of these function- 
aries have been collected and analyzed, as well as the names 
of the implements which they used and the description of 
procedures which they followed. Once the particular product 
was made, it was identified by a specific name, which was 
derived either from its basic ingredient, its size, shape, or 
weight, or occasionally from the name of the town or 
country where bread of this distinctive type was made. 
Accordingly the author has drawn up a catalogue of the 
bread names and has attempted to determine the significance 
of each name. The volume concludes with a brief survey of 
the uses to which these breads were put. 


Chapter One 


‘The Agricultural Year 


S ince the data from Hittite texts relating to the 
agricultural year have not previously been organized, we shall 
first set forth the information about the seasons for various 
agricultural activities from the Semitic and Classical sources, 
and then adduce from the Hittite texts the pattern of 
activities current during the 18th through the 13th centuries 
in the land of Hatti. 


Among the peoples of the ancient Near East there 
existed no single tradition as to the beginning of the year. 
Indeed a single people at a single period of time might 
employ two distinct calendars, the one a religious calendar 
and the other a civil one. For the Egyptians the year began, 
when the Dog Star (Sirius) rose, usually around the 19th of 
July. The earliest Hebrews apparently reckoned their 
months from the spring equinox and considered March/April 
(named Abib) as their first month. But at least as early as the 
period of the monarchy (c 1000 BC) the Israelites had 
adopted the northwest Semitic calendar, according to which 
the new year commenced in the fall around the middle of 
September.? The familiar Jewish month names Nisan, Iyyar, 
Sivan, Tammuz, Ab, Elul, Tisbri, Marcbesvan, Khislev, Te- 
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7. Since we are theoretically 
describing pre-moarchic 
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beth, Sbebat, and Adar were not employed until the 
Babylonian exile of the Jews (c. 585 BC), when the exiles 
adopted these names from the Babylonians. In ancient Sumer 
several cities employed their own calendars. In the course of 
time, however, that of the Sumerian city of Nippur prevailed 
as the standard calendar of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
According to this Nippur calendar the year began with the 
month bara-zag-gar, which the Akkadian-speaking 
population called nisannu from the Sumerian nisag 
"first"? This month coincides with the latter half of March 
and the first half of April. In early Greece the Boeotian 
peasant Hesiod considered the year's farming activities to 
come to an end early in November, "when Pleiades and 
Hyades and strong Orion begin to set" and the season for 
plowing, with which he had begun his description of a typical 
year, had again arrived.* 


The agricultural activities of each of the months varied 
from land to land. This variety was the result of differing 
climatic conditions and the distinctive flora which thrived in 
the locale in question. The climatic conditions of Egypt were 
the most unlike those obtaining in Hittite Asia Minor.’ 
Twelve months of thirty days each were arranged into a triad 
of seasons, each containing four months.The first season was 
3bt (“inundation”), which stretched from mid-July to mid- 
November. During these four months the Nile overflowed its 
banks and covered all but the high-lying and diked-off areas. 
The second season was prt ("going out"), mid-November to 
mid-March. It was spent in plowing, sowing, and irrigating. 
This was the coolest season of the Egyptian year. The third 
season was $mw ("harvest"), mid-March to mid-July. This 
was the hottest season, which was spent in reaping, gathering 
in, threshing, winnowing, and storing the grain. At the end of 
šmw were added the five epagonal days to raise the year's 
total to 365. 


In pre-monarchic Israel the agricultural year began in 
mid-March with Abib (-Nisan?). During this month the 
Jordan River was at flood tide, and flax was hoed up and 
harvested around Jericho. The Gezer Calendar, which dates 
from c. 950-900 BC, calls this month “hoeing up of flax” (‘sd 
pst). At the end of Abib and the beginning of Ziv (= Iyyar) 
was the barley harvest, which ended on the fourteenth of Ziv. 
The Gezer Calendar names this month “barley harvest” (gsr 
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CALENDAR 





sym). The last half of Ziv and the first week of month three 
(= Sivan) were spent in harvesting the wheat, concluding with 
Pentecost ($b‘wt) on the sixth of the month. The remainder 
of month three witnessed ripening of early figs and the 
measuring out of threshed and winnowed grains. The Gezer 
Calendar designates month three as “(wheat) harvest and 
measuring out” (gsr w kl) There followed five months of 
rainlessness (mid-May to mid-October). During month three 
the wind is likely to be out of the southwest, and in coastal 
regions apples were harvested. Months four, five, and six 
(mid-June through mid-September) were the hottest of the 
year? but they were not spent in inactivity. On the contrary 
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Fig, 1: Gezer Agricultural 
Calendar. 


Israel, I use the traditional 
“Hebrew” (really Babylonian) 
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(1949), 284f. 


11. B. Landsberger, art. cit., 
250 (fn. 13); Fr. Thureau- 


Dangin, RA, 24 (1930), 192-95. 
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they witnessed the grape, olive, date, and summer fig harvest. 
The Gezer Calendar designates months four and five (Tam- 
muz and Ab) as vintage (zmr is more particularly “ [vine] 
pruning”, the regular Heb. term for “vintage” being bsr) and 
six as "summer fruit" (qs). High in the hills there was still 
some wheat being harvested as late as month four. In month 
five figs and walnuts were gathered, and almonds and 
pomegranates in month six. Toward the end of Etanim 
(=Tishri days 15 to 21) Succotb was observed. At this time 
the plowing, sowing, and planting for the next year’s crop 
began. Etanim and Bul (months seven and eight) are 
designated by the Gezer Calendar as "in-gathering" (5р). In 
October early rains were already being felt, and Bul (Octo- 
ber/November) signalled the beginning of the season of 
sowing. The Gezer Calendar designates months nine and ten 
(later Kislev and Tebet = mid-November to mid-January) as 
“sowing” (zr). Winter begins in December with heavier 
rains? and lower temperatures. January is the coldest month 
of the year in Israel with a mean temperature of 57°F 
(=15°C) in Haifa and 48°F (=9°C) in Jerusalem, a month of 
cold rains and some snow at higher altitudes. February is a 
few degrees warmer and rainier than January in Jerusalem. 
March brings the orange and lemon harvests. If the winter 
rains continue in sufficient amounts into March (the “‘latter 
rains"), the cereal harvest of the following three months will 
be good. 


The same general weather pattern of hot, dry 
summers alternating with rainy winters and springs obtains in 
modern Iraq as in modern Israel. In fact the ratios of 
monthly precipitation for Mosul and Jerusalem are almost 
identical (heaviest month February, four lightest months 
June through September). Landsberger has shown! ° that in 
the earliest period the year had a primary twofold division 
into summer (Sum. e m e Akk. eburu, umsu) and winter 
(Sum. enten; АКК. kusu) and many other methods of 
subdivision. In terms of our modern Western month names 
summer stretched from April through September, while 
winter included October through March. April!! was the 
month of early barley harvest in Babylonia. May was the 
month for threshing and winnowing the barley. June was 
spent breaking up and clearing the "moist ground" (Akk. 
rutibtu; Sum. ki-duru,) after inundation. July was for 
storing away barley. July and August were the two hottest 
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months of the year. Today's mean temperatures are 90°F [= 
32.5°C] in Mosul and 93°F [= 34°C] in Baghdad. The dates 
ripened during this hottest season of the year. September 
brought with it the time of date-gathering and the first 
cooling off (7° to 9° F cooler). The rains, which in Iraq are 
never heavy, come around the first of October nowadays. 
October, November, and the first part of December were 
spent in plowing and seeding. Lacking some of the winter 
crops of the Palestinian peasant (winter figs, oranges), the 
Mesopotamian farmer had no more crops to gather until the 
spring. Of the month of January one text!? says: 4Samas 
Su-ba-ru-ta и na-a|[d-d] i ša er-se-ti i-Sa-ka-[an] , “the month in 
which (the sun god) Shamash establishes the freedom and 
repose of the soil (¿e., the time of year when no crops are 
grown)". January is the coldest month of the year in Iraq 
(mean temperature 44°F [= 6.5°C] in Mosul, 49°F [= 
9.5°C] in Baghdad). Of the month of February the above- 
cited text’? comments: ü-hi-a té$-bi edin-na 
mü-[a] "(month in which) all kinds of plants sprout 
simultaneously in the field.” 


W. Sontheimer in his article on the "Jahreszeiten" 
among the ancient Greeks! ^ indicates that the oldest Greeks 
divided their year into only two seasons, £beros (the hot) and 
kheimön (the cold), but by the era of Homer into four 
seasons, opóra ‘autumn’, kbeimon ‘winter’, ear ‘spring’, and 
tberos 'summer'. opora, however, was not quite 'autumn' 
(German Herbst) as we define it, but rather the last part of 
the summer, when the plants ripened. Autumn as we know it 
was first assigned a specific name among the Greeks by 
Hippocrates (c. 400 BC), who divided the year as follows: (1) 
kbeimon (November 4 to March 26), (2) ear (March 26 to 
May 20), (3) tberos (May 20 to September 20), (4) 
pbthinoporon metoporon (September 20 to November 4). 

A good source of information regarding the yearly cycle 
of activity of the Greek peasant in the eighth and 
seventh centuries BC is Hesiod's Works and Days.! ° Astro- 
nomical and zoological signs marked the proper time for 
commencing plowing. One began, when “the Pleiades, daugh- 
ters of Atlas, . . are going to set”’(383f.), when “you hear the 
voice of the crane, who cries year by year from the clouds 
above, for she gives the signal for plowing and shows the 
season of rainy weather"(448f.), "when the Pleiades and 
Hyades and strong Orion begin to set’’(615f.). Some plowing 
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was done later, in early to mid-December. But the falling 
temperature (50° to 45°F [= 10° to 7.5°С]) and heavy 
precipitation (2 to 3 inches) of December put an end to all 
plowing and seeding. The Greek peasant, like his Hittite and 
Mesopotamian counterparts but unlike his Palestinian one, 
had no winter crop to gather such as winter figs. He occupied 
himself in late December, January, and February with 
dressing warmly, caring for his farm tools in the off season,’ $ 
and feeding his livestock and servants (536-63). In a rare 
instance where he mentions an ancient Greek month name 
Hesiod bewails the cruel cold! ” and wind! ? which character- 
ized the month Lenaion (January/February):'° “Avoid the 
month Lenaion, wretched days, . . .and the frosts which are 
cruel, when Boreas?? blows over the earth . . Then put on, 
as I bid you, a soft cloak and a tunic to the feet to shield 
your body ...Finish your work and return home ahead of 
him [the freezing wind] ...for this is the hardest month, 
wintry, hard for sheep and hard for men. In this season let 
your oxen have half their usual food, but let your servant 
have more, for the nights are long" (504-06, 536-37, 554, 
557-60). March would be spent pruning vines before the first 
spring swallow appeared (564-70), plowing, and sowing the 
spring cereals (462), which were not hardy enough to be left 
in the ground through the cold winter. Copious rains during 
March and early April?’ helped the farmer who was 
depending on the spring sowing of cereals (485f.). April was 
spent in the digging of vineyards (571-72) before the farmer's 
attention turned to the ripening grain. Early in May, "when 
the Pleiades, daughters of Atlas, are rising"(383), “when the 
house-carrier [the snail] climbs up the plants from the earth 
to escape the Pleiades'(571f.), the Greek farmer sharpened 
his sickles, roused his servants, and was busy from before 
dawn until after dusk in the urgent business of harvesting his 
cereal crop. He had been preparing for months for this 
season, and now his working days were long and arduous. 
The earlier crop would have been barley (Grk. krithe). Wheat 
(pyros) would have ripened slightly later, if he were 
cultivating both. For barley was the principal cereal in 
earliest Greece, as it was in Hittite Asia Minor. June could be 
spent in sitting in the shade and drinking wine, for the cereal 
crops would have been reaped, bound into sheaves, and 
gathered in to the threshing floors (582-96). July’s long hot 
days (mean temperatures for Athens 81.1°F [= 27°C], for 
Salonika 79.2?F [= 26°C] occupied the farmer with building 
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barns (502-03), while his servants threshed and winnowed the 
grain, measured it, stored it in jars (aggea), and brought in 
fodder from the fields for the sustenance of the livestock 
during the following winter (597f., 606-07). Late July and 
early August were months when a farmer could let his men 
and animals rest (608). September was the month of the god 
Dionysios, for at its commencement (somewhat later than in 
Palestine to the southeast) the grapes were harvested (609f.). 
"Show them to the sun ten days and ten nights," wrote 
Hesiod, "then cover them over for five, and on the sixth day 
draw off into vessels the gifts of joyful Dionysios”(612f.). 
Exposure of the picked grapes to the sun for ten days and ten 
nights was intended to permit limited evaporation through 
the pores of the grapeskins, thus in effect increasing the 
concentration of sugar and acid in the juice. Modern 
vignerons in the Bordeaux district and along the Rhinelands 
depend upon the cells of the mould botrytis cinerea floating 
in the air and covering the grapes with a whitish film to 
accomplish the same purpose. Grapes which are gray with 
botrytis are said in France to have pourriture noble, and in 
Germany Edelfaule. Today in the Levant another procedure 
is employed alongside the surviving method of Hesiod. The 
stalks are twisted at a certain stage, so that the sap can no 
longer flow into the grape. The grapes can then be left on the 
vines to dessicate halfway to the raisin stage. Wines from such 
grapes are rich in sugar and glycerine, and contain just as 
much alcohol as wine from normally ripened grapes.” 2 
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22. L.W. Marrison, Wine and 
Spirits (1965), 62, 78, 88, 90. 


Fig. 2: Olive Gatbering. Attic 
Vase in tbe Britisb Museum. 
After Duruy, Histoire des 
Grecs, Vol. I, 716. 


23. In Athens the rainfall leaps 
from 296 of the annual ac- 
cumulation in August to 4% in 
September, 11?6 in October, 
and 1996 in November, the 
rainiest month. 


In Hittite Asia Minor o 
New Year's » 


Chapter One: Tbe Agricultural Year 


The olive was cultivated in Greece, but in Hesiod 
there is no mention of it. In Palestine the olive harvest took 
place in October/November. In Greece the harvest period 
varied according to climatic conditions and the degree of 
ripeness desired for the olive. Olives were usually gathered 
between October and December. They were picked by hand, 
shaken, or beaten from the trees with poles (see figure 2), 
then gathered in baskets and sorted according to quality. 
Olives and the oil pressed from them, together with bread, 
cheese, salt, and wine belonged to the basic, most necessary 
foodstuffs of the ancient Greeks. 

At the beginning of October the Greek farmer 
prepared for the fall rainy season and his plowing.?? To this 
end he spent October cutting timber for repairing old plows 
and building new ones, feeding oxen, and readying his 
wagons (452ff.). With the voice of the crane and the setting 
of the Pleiades, Hyades, and Orion the farmer's year began 
again (383f., 448f., 615). 


We have scant evidence from Hittite texts as to whether 
the year began in the autumn or in the spring. As we have 
seen from the foregoing survey, the northwest Semites began 
their year in the autumn, as in all probability did the 
Boeotian Greeks of Hesiod's day. The Babylonians on the 
other hand began their year in the spring, as had the earliest 
Israelites until shortly before the inception of the monarchy 
(c.1000 BC), when they adopted the northwest Semitic 
calendar. The Egyptian year began in midsummer (July 
19th). 

From the military point of view the year began in the 
spring with the inception or renewal of campaigns and wars 
and ended with the approach of winter, when the troops 
went into winter quarters. This point of view is expressed in 
the Annals of MurSili П and other annalistic sources. In BoTU 
48 ii 46-50 (=AM, 58-60) Mur3ili concludes his campaigning 
for the year and sets up a fortified camp on the Aktarpa 
River. He then celebrates the ‘festival of the year’. All this he 
accomplishes in the one year. After the paragraph stroke he 
reports the beginning of the new year with the words, “But 
when spring came, . .." Elsewhere in the Annals of Mursili it 
is reported by the king that in early fall after a long summer 
of campaigning and with the onset of winter near, “The year 
was too short for me (to continue my campaigning)" (AM, 


124-26, 190). Already in Murtili I’s wars (с. 1640-20 BC) 
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against the Hurrians we find reference to troops wintering in 
the town of Sugziya. The verb which denotes this wintering 
(gemaniya-) is the Old Hittite equivalent of the imperial 
Hittite gimmandariya- (HWb, 109; KBo III 46 obv 35-36 with 
duplicate 53 obv 6-7; KBo Ш 46 rev 26 and BoTU 17Bb 
6-7). The Deeds of Suppiluliuma I record that troops 
wintered in Sugziya and Arzawiya (JCS, 10 [1956], 95-96). 
The Annals of MurSili II reveal that troops wintered in 
HattuSa, Ankuwa, Arzawa, Катара and Marassantiya.?* 

Judging from the order of the seasons, wherever they 
appear in a sequence, one could conclude that spring 
(bamesha-) was the first season of the year (see below). One 
text informs us that the season autumn (zena-) began in the 
eighth month.?* This would indicate that the first month of 
the year fell at the beginning of the spring season. 


What were the seasons of the year recognized in the 
Hittite texts? How many of them were distinguished, and 
what was their order? Von Brandenstein? © and Güterbock? " 

_ have established the following scheme: bamesba(nt)-"spring", 
BURU,-“summer”, zena(nt)- “fall”, gimm(ant)- “winter”. 
In an incantation for the storm god of KuliwiSna the 
following passage seems to list the seasons:? š 


ma-a-an-za LU EN ЕТІМ ам URUKy-i-1t-i$-na [MU-ax] 
me-e-ya-ni i-ya-az-zi пи ku-it ku-it me-bur LÜE[N ETIM] 
tar-ra-at-ta ma-a-an ba-me-e5-bi ma-a-an BURUx-i ma-a-an {... 1 
giim-ni........ 


“If the house-owner worships the storm-god of Kuliwisna 
every year, then in whatever season the house-owner exerts 
himself—whether in spring, or in summer, or [...] in 
winter." It should be noted that, since column one of KBo 
XV 32 is broken on the right side (ie bordering the 
intercolumnium), the scribe might have written ze-ni ma-a-an 
in the intercolumnium. The space between the last preserved 
sign Can) in line three and the anticipated border line for the 
intercolumnium would accommodate one broad side or two 
narrow ones (see figure 3). The text as preserved offers only 
three seasons. Perhaps the scribe inadvertently omitted 
"autumn". The phrase kuit kuit mebur (whatever season") 
would indicate no intention to omit any of the expected four 
names. It is worth noting that the three seasons are listed in 
proper order and that the sequence begins with spring, adding 
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24. BoTU 51A i 21-22 (AM, 
36-39), BoTU 48 iii 27 (AM, 
72-13), 37-38 (AM, 76-77), 
KBo IV 4 iii 56 (AM, 130-33), 
iv 40-41 (AM, 138-39), 55 
(AM, 140-41), KBo V 8 ii 7 
(AM, 152-53), XIX 37 ii 11 
(AM, 166-69), 37-38 (AM, 
170-71), 1041/f rev iii 23 
(MIO, 3 [1955] , 172-73). 


25. XXXVIII 32 obv 8-10. 


The Seasons 


26. Or NS, 8 (1939), 68-81. 


27. In B. Landsberger, JNES, 8 
(1949), 293, The text cited 
there as KUB 33, 23 Ш 14 is 
KUB XXXII 123 ii 14. Cf. 

A. Goetze, Lg, 27 (1951), 

467 fn. 3. 


28. KBo XV 3211-4. Cf. H.G. 
Güterbock, RHA, 81 (1967), 
142f., who restores the fourth 
season zeni with a question 
mark. Cf. fig. 3 in this book. 
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evidence that the new year began with the spring. The season 
name which is missing is "autumn". 

One cannot assume that the ancients divided their year 
into seasons of equal duration. Thus even if the Hittite year 
comprised four seasons, they would not necessarily have 
consisted of three-month periods. W. Sontheimer has cor- 

29. Der Kleine Pauly, 11, 1299 rectly observed:?? "Es [das Naturjabr] bildet den Vorläufer 
sub “Jahr.” des geordneten Jahres der Kulturvölker, obne begrenzte 

Länge, sich aus ungleich langen Zeitabscbnitten, zusammen- 

setzend, die sich nach dem Wechsel der klimat. Verhältnisse 

in der Natur, nach den Veränderungen in der Tier- und 

Pflanzenwelt sowie für kleinere Zeitabschitte nach der 

genauen Beobachtung des Auf- und Niedergangs der Gestirne 

richten, mit dem Zweck, ungefähr die Zeiten für die 

landwirtschaftlichen Arbeiten im voraus zu bestimmen oder 

auch die religiösen Feste mit den für sie vorgeschriebenen 

Naturalopfern zeitlich festzusetzen.” The so-called Gezer 

Calendar reflects this attitude. For when its author wrote: 

“His (the season’s or a deity’s?) two months are in-gathering, 

his two months are sowing...his month is hoeing up of 

30. BASOR, 9241943), 16-26; flax...” he thus divided the agricultural year into what 
ANET, 320; KAI, П 181f. could easily be called eight “seasons” of unequal length. It is 
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quite possible that of the four postulated seasons in the 
Hittite year, one or more might have lasted for as little as two 
months, while another might have extended for as many as 
five months. Since we have no Hittite text which informs us 
that bameSha¥ lasts for so many months, while gimmanza 
lasts for so many months, we can only estimate on the basis 
of the agricultural activities attested for each of the seasons 
its possible duration, its points of beginning and ending. We 
are helped in one case by a text which seems to provide us 
with the number of months from the beginning of the year 
until the beginning of autumn (zeza-).? 1 


The Hittite name for the season of spring was bamekba-, 
sometimes appearing in an extended form in -(a)ut-: bametš- 
bant-.?? Goetze has proposed?? for bamelba- a derivation 
from an earlier" bant-wetba-. The first component would be 
semantically analogous to that found in Italian prima-vera, 
French printemps, German Frühjahr, and Akkadian pan 
Sattim. The second element (we$ba-) would be the inherited 
IE word wesr "spring". Also worthy of consideration would 
be a proposed derivation from "bant-miyašba- the second 
element in this case deriving from the verb mai-/miya- “to 
grow", used with specific reference to spring in the cult 
legend of the Purulli festival (KBo III 7 i 3-8). The question 
of consonantal alterations in compound words is involved 
and difficult. One cannot be assured that bant-weKba- or 
hant-miyasha would in fact yield bamesba- without trace of 
the n or £^ “Spring” is also expressed in the Hittite 
cuneiform texts by the Sumerian ideogram U.BURU,?* and 
by the Akkadian ideogram TE-SI, which attempted to render 
the Akkadian word disu “spring grass, spring (season). 6 


The season named bameXba(nt) ("spring") probably 
lasted for three months. We induce this from several facts. 
First, spring does not begin in any land which has an 
appreciable winter snowfall until the last snow and ice have 
melted from the lowlands and the first green plants have 
begun to sprout. And since the central plateau of Turkey is 
not usually free from snow until around the end of March, it 
is safe to assume that spring did not begin until April. The 
mean temperature in Ankara is 41°F (= 5°C) in March, 51°F 
(= 10°C) in April. Secondly, the harvesting of barley and 
wheat crops are never said to take place in bameSbaS but in 
BURU, (“summer”), which is the season which follows 
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31. XX XVIII 32 obv 8-10. 


32. HWb, 49-50; HE? paragr. 
48, a, 2; A. Goetze, Lg, 27 
(1951), 467ff. E. Laroche, 
BSL, 57 (1962), 35ff. 


33. Ibidem. 


Spring 
Writing of tbe name 


34. On this involved problem 

of compound words in Hittite 
see A. Kammenhuber, KZ 
NB-77 (1961), 161-218; H. 
Hoffner, Or NS, 35 (1966), 
377-402; together with lit. cited 
there. 


35. H. G. Güterbock, JNES, 19 
(1960), 85; HWb,Erg. 2 
(1961), 31 under U.BURU;- 
ant- (although EBUR is not the 
same sign as BURU;); Jakob- 
Rost, MIO, 8, 171; MIO, 9, 
185, 191. Professor Güterbock has 
now confirmed the equation 
by the join of 1026/u to XXIX 
11. Lines 6 and 8 of the joined 
text give the correspondences 
U.BURUy-bametbanza. Cf. 
Oriens, 21/22 (1971), 383. 


Duration 

36. U.BURUx = dišu in Hb 
XVII 2f. Cf. MSL 10, 82 (Hb 
XVII 2), 102 (line 2), 107 (MB 
forerunner, line 2; *A" has 

ú - BURUxbar, “W” has ú - 
bur). 


37. XXXIII 54+ ii 13-14; cf. H. 
Otten, AfO, 16 (1952f.), 69£.; 
H. Hoffner, JNES, 28 (1969), 

227 with fn. 19. 


Season of flowers 


38. E. Laroche, RA, 58 (1964), 
73, 75, 78 (“E” 2-9). 


39. For barpu as a season 
designation in Assyria and Ana- 
tolia see B. Landsberger, 
ZDMG, 69, 527; ZA, 35 
(1923/4), 32; JNES, 8 

(1949), 287-91 and fn. 125; A. 
Salonen, Agric. 190, 197, 263. 


40. M. E. Ellis, Taxation & 
Land Revenues in tbe Old Babylo- 
nian Period, concludes that 

in lit. texts one translates 

Yabasu best as **collect, 

gather”, in econ. texts “to 

pay the Xibsu tax”. Cf. 

too Kraus, SD, 5 (1958), 126f. 
Hitt. transl. reflects Sabasu 

“to be angry". 


41. Laroche has correctly 
noted (RA, 58 [1964], 78) 
that in the sequence kussu, 

barpu and ayar one expects a 
season name. The Hittite trans- 
lator thought of ayaru 
"flower", on which see Lands- 
berger, AfO Beibeft 17 (1967), 
17fn. 52. 


Bulbous plants 


42. So von Soden, AHw, 677. 
Hittite aššiyanni “for love". 


43. Cf. above notes 39-42. 


44. CAD A’, 229f. Cf. how- 
ever, B. Landsberger, AfO 
Beiheft 17 (1967), 17 fn. 52, 
who maintains that ayaru can: 
denote a “flower”. 
Green grasses 


45. CAD А?, 1121. s.v. 
andabSu, MSL 10, p. 92 (line 
275), 113 (line 164). 


46. Ibidem; Güterbock, JNES 
19, 80ff. and in Walser, NHF, 66f. 
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hamesha$. And since the season for cutting barley in Turkey 
(orak zamanı) begins in July, this means that bamesbat 
probably occupied April, May, and June—about three 
months. 


bamesbas was the season of flowers. The batalkesnas (a 
variety of thorn) put forth lovely white blossoms, which 
turned red in the summer (BURU4)?" The ‘flowers of 
spring" (bameshanda§ alel) as an expression is used to 
translate (probably incorrectly) the Akkadian a-ya-ar ki-ni in 
a trilingual (Sumerian-Akkadian-Hitute) hymn to the storm 
god?? The Sumerian version is not extant for the section of 
the hymn with which we are here concerned. The Akkadian 
reads: [LUGAL . . ga?-alr?-du? а-па a?-ri-ya [x] -at-H [k] u- 
[uls-[sla а-па S[a-b]a-Ni ši-ik-na-at na-pi$-ti bar-pu! а-па 
mu-ur-ta-am h-ib-bi aya-ar Кіті ta-ba-an-ni at-ta, “|King. ., 
h]ero! It is you who invariably (?) create the winter for 
conception, the summer [barpu|°? for harvesting [ana 
Sabási]^? by mortals, and (the season/month) Ayar^! for the 
lover [murtám libbi]."^? The Hittite “Assyriologist” was 
guilty of some misunderstandings, when he rendered this: 
"Oh king full of fecundity, hero! It is you who create winter 
for conception, spring for quarreling, but the flowers of 
spring for the sake of love."^? For he confused šabašu which 
in this text must have something to do with harvesung with 
Sabasu/sabasu which means “to be angry”, and he confused 
the month (or season) name ayaru with the ayaru which 
means “rosette”’.** 


Spring is also the season for the blooming of the 
bulbous plants like the onions, turnips, and beets. It is in this 
class of plants that we should place the AN.TAH.- 
ŠUMSAR 45 which was harvested at this season*® and in 
honor of which a thirty-eight-day festival was held." The 
AN.TAH.SUMSAR was probably a spring-flowering lily or 
crocus. 


The adjective buelpi- was used attributively to modify 
both plant and animal life. The new-born animal or human 
was called buelpi-*® But more often the adjective was 
applied to freshly killed animals or birds, whose meat had not 
been cured.^? In these passages the implied or stated 
antonym was hadant- (“dried, cured”) or its Akkadogram 
SABULU.*° Because of the broken context it is impossible 
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to determine whether the SILA.HÁ bu-el-p[i] - of XVIII 14 
iii 8 refers to newborn lambs or freshly slaughtered ones. 
Elsewhere the adjective describes fresh fruits (bu-el-pi-it 
IS-TU IN-BI),51 or green plants such as the leek (GA- 
RASSAR)S? or the pasture grasses (Pappuriyan)5? In two 
passages from unpublished texts (1328/z ii 7f; Bo 2687 iii 
18f) buelpi GISINBIBLA (or INBIHI-A buelpi) “fresh 
fruits" introduces an enumeration which includes GISHAS- 
HUR, GISHASHUR.KUR.RA, GISSENNUR, GISU, .HLIN, 
and GISGESTIN. Even a relatively poor animal, which had 
grazed on the fresh spring grasses, might look deceptively 
good to the buyer in the spring. Caveat emptor! Hence the 
warning: ba-me-is-bi-za GUD-un le-e wa-as-ti . . . mar-a-anza 
GUD-us ha-me-is-hi-pat 516; ті, "Don't buy a cow in the 
spring! .. . Even а bad cow looks good in the spring." 5 4 
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47. JNES, 19 (1960), 84f., lines 
20-23. Full evidence for in 
fication with spring-flowering 
crocus below on pp. 109f. 


48. KBo Ш 8 it 32f., RHA, 77 
(1965), 170-71; H. Otten, ZA, 
50 (1952), 232. 


49. XXX 32 rev 10-11 , 
(UZUÜR.UDU), 12 (MUSEN). 


50. Ibidem, 


51. X 27125; XXVII 16 ı 10ff 
(Güterbock, Oriens, 10 
[1957], 354). 


52. XXIV 7 ñ 5. 
53. XXIV 7 ii 51, 58. 


54. IV 3 obv 12-14; Friedrich, 
Staatsv., I (1926), 80; Sommer, 
AU (1932), 217 fn. 1, 391. E. 
Laroche (Ugaritica V, 781 and 
783) has overlooked Ehelolf's 
old collation (noted in Sommer, AU, 
391), which revealed ba-me-i$- 
bi-za against the edition's 
ba-me-iX-bi-a. The recent re- 
collation by Kümmel (UF, 1 
[1967], 165) was unnecessary. 
The verb wa$- “to buy” does 
not take -za in Old Hittite, but 
does so regularly in later 
periods (e.g., lines 19 and 21 of 
this same text). 


Fig. 4: Tbe Spring flowering 
Crocus (Crocus albiflorus) — 
blossoms white or violet, 
Probably tbe AN.TAH.SUM SAR 
of tbe Hittite texts, After 

H, Garms, Pflanzen und Tiere 
Europas (1969), 192, c. 





55. XIII 4 iv 3ff.; Staatsv., 

II (1930), 90; Sommer, AU (1932), 
30f.; Sturtevant, Chrest. (1935), 
162f. 


56. Cbrest. (1935), 163, 165, 
a neut. substantivized adjective. 


57. XIII 4 iv 5. 


58. Sommer apud H. Ehelolf, 
OLZ, 30 (1933), 6; C. G. von 
Brandenstein, Or NS 8 (1939), 
72ff.; J. Friedrich, JCS, 1 
(1947), 2778. 


58a. On the "releasing" (¿e., 
desacralization) of harvested 
items see Güterbock apud G. 
Walser (ed.), Neuere Hetbiter- 
forschung, 68f. with fn. 68. 


59. HWb, 70; JCS, 
1 (1947), 2771. 


60. Oriens, 10 (1957), 354 s.v. 
miyanu-. 


61.W. Kendrew, op. cit., 224, 
and 175ff. The table on p. 224 
is on p. 295 of the 4th ed. 


62. KBo II 1 iv 8; see also 
Hoffner, EHG, (1967), 39-41. 


63. ZUNNU “rain” entered 
only in HWb, Erg. 2 (1961), 
34, although noted already by 
Laroche, Rech. (1946), 110. 
EZEN ZU-UN-NI in XXX 73 
1; XXXVIII 12 i 22; KBo 

X 20 iv 19. 


64. ХШ 4 140; XVIII 12 12, 
16, 23; 44 ii 1-2; XXII 15 3, 
10, 16; XXXVIII 12 ii 9, 23, iv 
3; KBo XVII 74-78; Neu, 
StBoT, 12 (1970); and Guter- 
bock, RAI 17 (1969), 177. 


65. XXII 27 iv 25. 


66. JNES, 19 (1960), 80ff. 
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During the season of bamesbas the farmers brought to 
the local temples their offerings of buelpi, ° which Sturte- 
vant translated "'firstfruits."5 9 This translation might find 
support in the phrase “while as yet no one has eaten 
them, 57" which further defines the time of offering the 
buelpi. But against it is the fact that the adjective buelpi- is 
never, applied to the cereals (halkis, ZIZ-tar, kar-aS, etc.) ? 
which would certainly be expected, if the term denoted the 
firstfruits of field and grove. Whether or not the Hittites 
observed the custom of setting aside as taboo the firstfruits 
of field, vineyard and grove and the firstlings of the domestic 
animals cannot be settled herej*? What is important, 
however, is to affirm that the word buelpi- is primarily an 
adjective "'freshly-picked (fruit), newly-sprouted (grass), new- 
born (animals)". Friedrich’s translation "unreif"5? is contra- 
dicted by all the evidence, as already noted by Güterbock.5? 


bamešbaš was also a season of rains. There are two 
principal rainy seasons in Turkey today. At lower altitudes 
(Samsun, Izmir, Adana) rain is heaviest from November to 
January. At higher altitudes (Ankara, Sivas, Erzurum) it is 
heaviest in May.$! To the degree that the precipitation 
pattern was similar in the second millennium BC one might 
expect the rainiest season at Hattusa to have been in the 
spring. Thus a priori one would expect that the rain festivals 
(EZEN bewas°? EZEN ZUNNI, 3 EZEN tethesna$,°* and 
EZEN tetbuwas$5) were celebrated in the spring. In fact KBo 
X 20 iv 1955 shows that the king celebrated the EZEN 
ZUNNI as part of the more protracted schedule of activities 
comprising AN.TAH.SUMSAR festival in the spring. In the 
Telepinu myth and the other vanishing god stories the period 
of infertility brought on by the departure of the god is 
ended, when he returns in a rage:$7 dTe-le-pi-nu-u$ le-e-la-ni- 
ya-an-za dit Ü-wa-an-ti-wa-an-ta-az ti-it-hi-i§-ki-it-ta kat-ta 
da-an-kui te-e-kán za-ab-bi-is-ki-iz-zi, "In a rage Telepinu 
came, with lightning he thunders, the dark earth he assails."' 
These words might reflect a seasonal cycle of relatively 
infertile winter (gimmanza) followed by the rains and 
thunderstorms which herald the advent of spring. The festival 
associated with the Hattian myth of the Moon's Fall from 
Heaven is commenced "when the storm god thunders 
frightfully,"6* and there may be associations with the spring 
thunderstorms in the Illuyanka myth, which is the cult 
legend for the purulli festival.” As a New Year's festival 
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purulli was concerned with the flourishing of the spring green 
plants as well as the growth of the cereals which would only 
ripen in the following season of BURUy (“summer”). Thus 
the opening words of the Illuyanka text are significant: ?° 
ut-ni-wa та-а-й Se-ef-du nu-wa ut-ne-e pa-ab-Sa-nu-wa-an 
e-e§-du nu ma-a-an ma-ad Se-eS-zi пи EZEN pu-ru-ul-li-ya-as 
i-ya-an-zi, “Let the land flourish and prosper! Let the land be 
protected! And when it flourishes and prospers (the onset of 
a good hameShas), they celebrate the purulli festival. The 
correlation of the thunderstorms with the spring is made 
quite explicit in the opening lines of several festival texts. In 
XXV 23 i 8-9' we read: GIM-an-ma ba-mi-itbi DU-ri 
te-et-hai DUGbhar-i[i-ya-al-likan — gi-nu-wa-an-zi] LÜ.MES 
URU Ü-ri-iš-ta ma-alda-an-zi bar-ra-an-z[i], "And when it 
happens in spring (that) it thunders, [they break open the] 
ѕсо [гаре-јагѕ,] (and) the men of Urišta grind and mill’. 
Almost the same wording occurs in column IV, lines 51-52. 
In column I, lines 38-39 the DU-+i (“it happens") is omitted: 
“And when in spring it thunders . . ." A festival of thunder 
(EZEN tetbesnaX) is mentioned in the list of festivals in XIII 
4140, as itis in XIII 15: 3, 10, 16; XVIII 1212, 16, 23, 44 ii 
1-2; XXXVIII 12 ii 9, 23, iv 3. EZEN tetbuwas appears in 
XXII 27 iv 25. A text for the thunder festival is mentioned in 
a catalogue of tablets, XXX 57 * 59, lines 8-11: 


[DUB.] 2?.KAM te-er-he-es-na-as ma-a-an LUGAL MLLUGAL 
sal-li a-Xe-e3-ni 

[a-Xe-] Sa-an-zi EGIR-an-na dU-aŠ te-[e] t-ba-i 

[x - x -]an-kan ma-a-an LUGAL-uS tu-u [n-na-k] #-15-na-za 

[u-iz-2]i dU-aS-ma te-et-ba|-i? . . .. d] KAL-an 


“Two(?) [tablets] of the thunder (festival): "When they 
[sea] t the king (and) queen at the great session, (and) when 
[afterwa] rds the king comes out of the inner chamber and 
the storm god thunders, . . ." E. Laroche has assembled parts 
of Hittite texts belonging to two distinct “thunder festivals" 
in his catalogue entries 506 and 507.7! All of the texts on 
which 506 is based are now available in hand copies, having 
been published by Otten as KBo XVII 74. 


We have seen that the purulli festival (the Hattian New 
Year's) commenced the season of bamesba$, that the 
AN.TAH.SUMSAR festival was also a spring festival, and that 
the EZEN ZUNNI could at least on occasion form a part of 
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the larger activities of the AN.TAH.SUMSAR festival. Other 
festivals which were celebrated in the spring were: the EZEN 
KI.LAM,’? the EZEN !PMaia,^? the EZEN batauri,’* the 
spring festival for 4IM URUZippalanda, 5 on Mt. Tapala,"$ 
for the god Ziparwa,’’ and at Tippuwa."? In addition one 
may include the evidence of the cult inventories, which list 
for each locale a total number of festivals and then analyze 
the figure into “‘so-many festivals in the fall, so-many festivals 
in the spring, ... ”’° In the Bildbeschreibung text XXXVIII 
25 i 11ff. we have mention of a "kid festival" (EZEN 
MÁ[S.TUR] ), which was celebrated “[{whe]n the sheep give 
birth" ,*? that is, in the spring. 


The spring rains combined with the yield of water from 
melting snow on the mountains swelled the rivers to flood 
tide in the spring. The terror which could be produced by a 
flood is illustrated by Enlil's words to Nur-Dagan (Nurdahhi) 
in the passage from the Sargon legend:*! GISTUKUL.HLA- 
e-e$-w |a-ták-kán] šal-li bu-u-wa-an-ti ba-tu-ga-i ka-ri-i{t-ta-as- 
$a] d-e-te-ni tak-kan-tari, “your weapons are like unto the 
great (and) terrifying wind [and] the water of the flo[od] ". 
In a similar fashion the Akkadian word abubu "flood" is 
applied as an epithet to gods and kings.*? The destructive 
flood was feared, for it swept away crops: [BURU,.HI].A 
ka-re-ez pé-da-i?? Another passage, which mentions the 
flood washing away a house, is exceedingly difficult to 
interpret. It reads:?^ 


ap-pa-li-ya-al-la-ka É-[er-Xe-et] 
ka-ra-it-ti pe-e-ra-an ü-[e-ta-an® 5] 
ka-ra-i-iz la-a-bu-[an-za? ° | 

na-at pa-ra-a Xar-ta-i Xa?-a|t?-kán?] 8 Š 
a-ru-na [pé-e-da-il 

“Тһе ... s house is bulilt] before (ze., in the path of?) the 
flood. The flood (is) pour[ed out] апа ... -s it (Le., the 
house) and(?) [carries] i[t away] to the sea." 

Without doubt the verb Sartai- is problematic. In its 
inflection it vacillates between mi- and bi-forms: Sar-ti-ya- 
nu-un (VBoT 120 iii 10), Sar-ta-a-id-du (KBo MI 8 ii 32). 
bi-forms: Sar-tai (XXXVI 110 iii 20; KBo XVII 18 ii 16, 
42 4; 43 1 14). In the KBo XVII texts it is an action per- 
formed by means of Serbit (instr. of Serba/i-). In KBo ХУП 
43 i 14 it is performed on "feet" (GIR.HLA). In VBoT 120 
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iii 5ff. washing (arra- and warp-) with water precede it (lines 
5-7) In lines 9-10: nu-kdn SA É.GAL-LIM I.DU, ,.GA 
Se-er Sar-ti-ya-nu-un, “over him/it I. . -ed the fine oil of the 
palace." Something like "sprinkled" or "rubbed" would 
seem appropriate. Another ritual text? ? reads: 


Miu Si n epi nu-za МЇра-а-$а-и-ша-а IS. . I da-a-u 

na-an-kán EME-SU Xar-ta-a-id-du EGIR-da?-ma-an 

IS-TU LNUN is-eiid-du nam-ma-an IS-TU LAL?-it 

EME-SU ar-ba a-an-a$-du nu DUMU.LU.ULULU SIG;-ru 
"1... Let the b-woman take [...], and let her .. . him (on) 
his tongue. Afterwards let her anoint it with butter. 
Furthermore let her wipe off his tongue with honey! Then let 
the mortal be well!" The verb Sartai-/Sartiya- would appear 
from this passage to be in the same general semantic range as 
isk- and arba an§-, the treating of surfaces to either apply 
(i$k-) or remove (an$-) substances. Returning to XXXVI 110, 
where the flood does this to the house in anticipation of 
carrying it off to the sea, I would say that the verb is closer in 
meaning to anš- than to i$k-. The flood undermines the house 
and loosens its hold on the ground. 

Another text?® which describes the flood and simul- 
taneously enumerates several of the characteristics of bame$- 
banza is the following section of a trilingual (Sumerian-Ak- 
kadian-Hittite) hymn to ISkur-Adad the storm god: 


LIL-ri-ma-kán ° ü-e-Si i-ya-t[a-yl a 
ba-me-iS-ba-an-za UGU t-da-i 
bal-ki-in-na-kán AB.SIN-i an-da 
wa-li-wa-la-a-i 

[Í] D? °MES-a¥-$a-kan an-da 
[kla?-ri-id-du-u5 ar-Sa-nu-ut 

Un-u-N i-a$-kan SA-Si an-da KU,-un 
[x -x-1x-ten? da-a-is 


“In the steppe bameXbanza brings up grass and lush 
grow[th]. It (or perhaps ‘he’ = the storm god) makes the 
grain to grow in the furrow. It (he) made the [f]loods to 
flow in the [riv] er(-bed)s. It (he) placed the fish [... ] in 
the midst of [the pon]d.” If bamesbanza (“spring”) is the 
grammatical subject of the first sentence, it is not clear that it 
continues to be the subject of the sentences which follow. It 
is certainly possible that the storm god becomes the subject 
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again. And, if so, it would follow that these activities of the 
storm god need not have been performed in the spring, 
except for the new growth of grass on the steppe. On the 
other hand, spring would be an appropriate season for the 
grain to grow in the furrow and the rivers to flood, and dU is 
expressly re-introduced in lines 26-27. 


We have seen how in the higher altitudes of Turkey 
(Ankara, Sivas, Erzurum) the rainfall is heaviest in the latter 
half of April and throughout the month of May. Thus in this 
part of Asia Minor the onset of spring was marked by heavier 
rainfall. This raises an important question: did the Hittite 
farmers depend exclusively upon the rain, or did they 
irrigate? The texts confront us with several terms, which have 
been interpreted as attesting irrigation. The noun *šeššur (or 
*fisfur) has been deduced by Laroche?? as the base for the 
verb šiššuriya- “to water, irrigate.." What had appeared to be 
an a-stem adjective šeššuraš/šiššuraš “irrigated? Laroche 
diagnosed as the genitive singular of the neuter r-stem noun 
sessur “irrigation.” This makes possible a much more 
satisfactory analysis of Se-e-$ura-as ZYZ-tar?? (“wheat of 
irrigation"), since ZIZ-tar is neuter and would be expected to 
take a form *Se-e-Su-ra-an of an a-stem adjective. The most 
recently discovered use of the term is in a trilingual text 
called by Civil “The Message of LÜ.DINGIR.RA to His 
Mother."?^ The mother is compared to a GISšu-ni-la-aš . . . 
še-eš-šu-ra-aš, “a fir tree of irrigation."?? The Sumerian 
equivalent in the standard orthography is $ex(-A) -d é- a, 
syllabic Sumerian 8i-da-a, Akkadian $iqqatu (apparently 
from $aqá “to water, irrigate").? 5 Of course, this text is only 
a Hittite translation of a Sumerian text describing agricultural 
conditions in lower Mesopotamia. It cannot be used as a basis 
for irrigation procedures in Hatti. Yet in the native Hittite 
sources one finds references to the irrigation of fruit trees, 
such as in Hittite law 109: 


ták-ku a-mi-ya-ra-za GISIN-B[(A-A)] M ku-is-ki a-ar-gi 


“If anyone cuts off a fruit tree from an irrigation ditch.'? ? 
In Hittite law 162 the discussion has to do with the diverting 
of the water of such a ditch, so as to receive more than one's 
fair share of the water. It is not said what plants are being 
irrigated. The irrigation ditch (PA, = Hitt. amiyar-) is also 
mentioned in the Feldertext VIII 75 i 61, where the owner of 
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the field in question, a certain Pikkuka, is a LUNU.KIRL 
"gardener. " This might favor the assumption that the ditch 
serviced an orchard (Sum. k ir ię) of fruit trees rather than 
grain fields.?? Again in the festival text XXXV 1 (= LTU 1) 
obv(?) 4ff. a PA, is mentioned in connection with bringing 
the statue of the deity in from the vineyard. Here too there is 
a GAL LU.MESNU.KIRI, “head of the gardeners.” Other 
uses of PAs (with the exception of the fragmentary section 
XIII 28 14) in the Hittite texts seem to be for “streams” of 
tears and the like (e.g., Song of Ullikkummi,. 2nd Tabl., B i 
29-30). In Hittite law 183 (the tariff section) the price of an 
IKU of A.SA 3iSuraf was three shekels, while that of an IKU 
of ASA HA.LA.NI was only two. The derived verb 
šiššuriya-/šiššurišk- occurs in only two texts, both of the 
protocol type, which Alp has already discussed.?? XXXI 85 
iii 52-56 shows that the object of the verb is a plot of land 
(Akk. USALLU). АКК. z$allu is a loan word from Sum. 
u-sal, whose other Akkadian correspondence is aburru.'°° 
The CAD aburru article observes: “ .. the Sum. d.sal... 
likewise refers to a terrain along a river or canal near a 
city." ?! Frequently the Ü.SAL (АКК. z#šallu) is grazing 
land. It is grazing land in the Hittite myth of the Cow and the 
Fisherman (XXIV 7 ii 57, 59), and is a meadow in which 
there grows a Nisiyamma tree in the Pastoral Symphony text 
XII 62 rev 7, 11. In the texts dealing with the royal funerary 
ritual there is a passage which describes the holding up before 
the sun god of a piece of an USALLU while praying: “O sun 
god! Maintain as an exclusive possession for him (the king) 
this meadow! Let no one contest his right to it! And let the 
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cattle and sheep, horses (and) mules which belong to him 
graze on this meadow!"!?? The other passage in which 
šiššuriya- occurs (XXXI 100 ii 14ff.) is too badly broken for 
me to give a connected translation. But in line 14 vineyards 
(KIRIg .GESTIN.HÄ) are mentioned and in line 16 the 
GIS sear, To summarize the evidence on irrigation: It is 
clear that the Hittites employed irrigation for groves of fruit 
trees. It is possible, but not certain, that grain fields were also 
irrigated. But the only evidence for the latter is the 
expression sesuraX ZIZ-tar. Vineyards are sometimes men- 
tioned in the same context with irrigation, but one doesn’t 
usually irrigate a vineyard, as it should be situated on a slope 
with good drainage. 


The season owing its very name to the harvest would 
certainly begin no later than mid-July, when the barley ripens 
and farmers begin to reap in Turkey. We have supposed for 
the Hittite spring season a duration of three months, roughly 
corresponding to our months of April, May, and June. And 
since, as we shall see, the next season (zena$ '"autumn") 
began in the eighth month with the commencement of 
ploying (mid- and late-October), BURUx-anza would have 
lasted for four months, numbered four through seven (July 
through October). 


The occurrences of BURUx which have duly been noted 
in the discussions, need now to be classified into the usages 
and the different Hittite readings. 

The uses of the ideogram BURUx in the meaning off 
"harvest" may be organized according to the grammatical 
categories of number and case as follows. The nominative 
singular is found in VIII 28 obv 4ff.: 


ták-ku I-NA YTI.6.KAM @Ni-[in-ga-as ni-ni-ik-2i! 9^] 
BURU, wa-ak-ki-Si-e-e2-2i [a-a5-zi-ma-kán ku-it] 
U-UL se-ek-kán-za-kán LU.KUR a[r-ba da-a-i] 


“If the god Ni[nga . . . -s] in the sixth month, the harvest will 
be scanty, [and whatever is left] an unknown enemy [will 
take] a[way]." Since it is not the season (ze. time span) 
which is scanty, but the crop, one must assume that BURUx 
meanss "harvest" here. The accusative singular can be found 
in УШ 1 iii 17-19: 
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[ ma-a-an I-NA I] TU.9.KAM IS-TU UD 21.KAM ku-it-ma-an 

{ITI LIBIR.RA zi-in] -na-at-ta-ri ku-it-ma-an ITI GIBIL ti[-i- 
e-e2-21] 

[dX XX-2] š a-ki BURUx mi-sa-ri-i$ ka-ra-a-[pi] 


“[If in] the ninth [mo]nth, from(?) the twenty-first day, 
until the [old month comes to an e] nd, until the new month 
co[mmences, the moo] n(-god) ‘dies,’ the grain weevil will 
devou[r] the  harvest."!?5 The nominative plural 
BURUX.HÁ occurs in VIII 1 iii 8-10: 


[ma-] a-an I-NA ITI.8.KAM IS-TU UD.15.KAM dXXX-aš a-ki 
he-e-u-e-es 

[ki] ša BURUX.HL.A SIG ;-an-ta da-ga-an-zi-pa-ax 

[bu-u-] i-da!-a-ar pa-ra-a-i па-ра bal-ki-in ka-ra-pa-an-zi 


"If in the eighth month, from (?) the fifteenth day, the 
moon(-god) ‘dies,’ rains will occur, and the crops will be 
good. [Cre]atures of the earth (ie., grubs?) will appear(?) 
and devòur the grain."! 96 Since BURUX.HLA takes a pl. vb. 
(SIG; -an-ta), the underlying Hittite noun is hardly neuter. 


Another nominative pl. underlies the BURUx.HLA in XIII 
4 ii 65ff.: 


ú-iz-zi nu-uY-ma-a$-za ge-e-nu-uX-u-u$ e-ep-zi BURUx.MES- 
wa-mu-kan 

pé-ra-an na-a$-Su ku-Sa-a-ta na-as-Su KASKAL-a$ па-а5-та 
ta-ma-i 


ku-it-ki ut-tar..... 


"He will come and take to his knees before you (and 
say), ^" ‘Harvests are before me,’ or ‘(The payment of) a 
bride price,’ or ‘A trip,’ or some other matter."! ?* Several 
other occurrences of BURUXy best understood as “harvest” 
exhibit phonetic complements. One of these clearly indicates 
thac the Hittite word for "harvest" was an a-stem common 
gender noun. The second example shows a common gender 
noun ending in -ant-. Quite possibly the second is merely an 
extended form in -(a)mt- of the first like utne-/utneyant-, 
parn-/parnant-, bubba-/bubbant-, and indeed like the other 
season words bameba-/bamesbant-, zena-/zenant-, and 
gim-/gimmant-.1°° | would think that the Hittite word for 
"harvest" and "harvest season, summer" was the same and 
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that we would do well to disregard the equation of BURU x 
with balkuexxar.| ^ BURUy-a- "harvest" is found in XXIX 
11ii 11: 


ták-ku IXXX SI ZAG-SU GAM Ki ne-ya-an!!!! KUR-e-a$ 
BURU y-a5 te-ep-3a-u-e-e$-zi (var. in VII 6 П: te-pa-u-e- 


eš-zi) 


“If the right horn of the moon is turned down toward the 
earth, the harvest of the land will be little.” ! ! BURUx-aš in 
this context must be nominative singular. BURUx-ant- 
"harvest" is found in lines 34-35 of the trilingual Message of 
Li-dingir-ra.! ue 


BURU x-an-2a-ma-aS dam-me-tar-wa-a[n-za] 


Se-ep-pi-it-ta-a$-ma-aX mar-ra-|tar?] 


“She (is) also an abundant harvest. She (is) also fine wheaten 
flour.” BURU,-i (from BURU,-a-) with the meaning “har- 
vest labor" (not “crop”!) is to be found in Hittite law 158: 


tae ee. tak-ku Miza BURUy-i 
ku-uS-Sa-ni ti-ya-zi SA IT1.2.KAM 12 PA SE pa-a-i 


“If a woman hires herself out for harv[est labor], he (her 
employer) must pay (her) twelve PA of grain as the (wage) of 
two months.!!? A very perplexing, yet interesting, passage 
is XIII 2 iv 23-24, a part of the instructions to the 
commander of the border garrisons (АКК. bel madgalti): ! ! * 


TRE gi-im-mi-ya-aS-Sa-an A-NA GUD.MES LUGAL 
IGI.HI.A-wa bar-du nu gi-im-ma-an-da-a$ BURUy-as KIN?-$i? 
[EG] IR-a7 ar-bu-ut 


Since these two lines will be thoroughly discussed below,! ! * 
I wil at this juncture only give a translation: 
"In winter keep (your) eyes on the king's cattle! And 
concern yourself with its duties, (whether) of winter (or) of 
summer!" I adduce this passage here, because it might be 
thought to mention a “winter harvest." So far as I can 
determine, there is not today nor has there ever been a winter 
harvest in central Turkey. Therefore BURUx-aš must mean 
“of summer”, as below. 

The same word BURUx-a(nt)- occurs in the meaning 


LI 
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“harvest season, summer.” In this respect it resembles Akk. 
ebüru, which may be translated either “harvest” or "harvest 
season, summer."! 16 BURU;-zt- “summer” is found in a 
passage from the instructions to the commanders of the 
border garrisons:! ! 


a-tt-wa-r[i-y] a-a3-pat EN-a$ IGLHÁ-[SU] bu-ya-an-za e-ex-tu 
ma-ab-ha-an-kan BURUy-an-za ki-Sa-ri na-aS-ta a-pu-u-un 
A.SALAM ar-ba wa-ar-[as-du] 


"About (this matter) let the commander of the border 
garrison be occupied!!! But when summer comes, let him 
reap that field!" In the fragmentary inventory text XXV 26 ii 
10-11 


[.... Ix KAS 1 РОСра-пі--а-а-ах KAS 
Е... . -mla?-as INA BURUx а Коёр; 


we аге almost certainly dealing with а season, since zé-e-na- 
an-da-a$ occurs in iii 5, 9 and 19, and ba-me-ex-ba-an-da-ax in 
iii 12. There may have been an enumeration of all four 
seasons in KBo XV 32 i 3-4, but the lack of sufficient space 
at the end of the line before the beginning of the intercolum- 
nium renders it more likely that only three of the four were 
included.! 19 Still another reference to BURUx as a season is 
from the myth of the disappearance of DINGIR.MAH:! ?? 


zi-ga-az GlSha-tal-kis-na-as Ба-ті-е5-Ьі-уа-аз BABBARTIM 
wa-as-Sa- [5i 


BURUy-ma-az i5-bar-wa-an-d [a zo] a-aš-ša-ši 


“You are the white thorn. In spring you wear white, but in 
BURUx you wear red." The text of tbe Vow of Pudubepa 
contains a reference to BURUJy as a season: ?! 


nu ku-is ku-e-da-ni 

ar-za-na-an-za e-es-ta nu-uS-Si NUMUN.HLA ku-it 
[(a-2)] i-ya-at na-as-Si-ya-aS-kan EGIR-an-pat 
[xxx] pa-ra-a A-NA BURUXx bal-ki-in pa-a-i 


“Whoever is supported!?? by another and has had seed paid 
out to him! ?? shall pay it (all) back to him (in the form of) 
grain at the next harvest season." Manuscript "D" (XXXI 51 
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116. CAD E, 16ff. 


117. XXXI 84 iii 63-65 
(Dienstanw., 49f.); Carruba, Or 
NS 33 (1964), 414. 


118. Lit., “let the face(?) of 
the commander. . be running 
over it!” IGLHI.A-SU seems to 
be subject of buyanza. 


ANS 


Fig. 6: Above: Egyptian reap- 
er. Below: Egyptian transport- 
ing grain to tbresbing floor. 
After Baedeker. 








119. Cf. above p. 13-14 (with 
fig.). 


120. XXXIII 54+, ii 13-14; cf. 
Otten, А/О, 16 (1952f.), 6%. 


121. Otten, StBoT 1, 30: iii 
28-31, 


122. On arzanant- Götze, 
Madd., 63 fn. 4; Laroche, RA, 
43 (1949), 74 fn. 1; Güter- 
bock, JCS, 10 (1956), 90 £n. a; 
Hoffner in Güterbock Fest- 
scbrift (forthcoming). 


123. Lit., “the seeds which he 
(the lender) has 'sown' to/for 
him (the borrower)". 
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Fig. 7: Egyptian harvest 
scene. After Wilkinson, Man- 
ners and Customs, й, 419. 


) 


if 
AN ii 





+ XXVI 5, iv 9-12) differs in wording, but has essentially the 


124. Cf. StBoT 1, “Tafel II” same thought:! 24 


for hand copy of “D”. 
Wu REA LUE [nu ku-i$ ku-e-da-ni] 
ar-za-na-a-an-za e-es-ta nu- [u3-5i NUMUN.HLA ku-it] 
a-ni-ya-at na-as-si-ya-kan [EGIR-am-pát . . . .. 1:2 
125. How much space is there? BURU,.HLA bal-ki-in paai... n.. 


Finally in a colophon to the “washing of the mouth” (SA 
SISKUR.SISKUR it-kal-zi-aS a-i$ Su-up-pi-ya-ab-hu-wa-as) rit- 
126. XXIX 8 iv 36-39; Güter- ual:126 
bock, Journal of World His- 


tory, 2 (1954), 388 fn. 46; Y > 
JAOS, 84 (1964), 111; RHA, A-NA dUTU-ST-at-kan I-NA URUZij-it-ba-ra 


81 (1967), 113. I-NA BURU, KAxU-az pa-ra-a a-ni-ya-u-en 


“We copied it down in the city of Zithara in the summer 
from the mouth of His Majesty.” 


Barley harvest * It appears that the season of BURUx lasted for four 
months, which correspond to our months of July, August, 
September, October. The first of these (the fourth Hittite 
month) was spent in cutting the barley. In documents from 
the Assyrian trading colonies the name for this time period 
was sibit nigallim, which means “taking the sickle in 
hand."!?? R corresponds approximately to the Turkish 


127. Landsberger, JNES, 8 
(1949), 294 fn. 145. 


128. XIII 2 i 7-8. season name orak zamanı. During this month the men went 

129. KBo IX 91 rev B 2ff. Cf. forth from the gates of their cities to the fields and with their 
Agric. (1968), 164f. for Sum. sickles reaped the standing grain. Beleaguered cities could not 
readings of KIN and SE.KIN. send their men out to reap.!?* Reaping (the Hittite verb is 
130. XIII 33 ii 19. wars-/warsiya-) was performed with sickles, which could vary 


in size. Some were called URUDUKIN,!2° others 
URUDUKIN.GAL.! 39 If in XII 2 iv 4-7 the same season is in 
view (see EZEN ТЕ-51 "spring festival” in line 7), then the 
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ex 


AMI 


implement URUDUSU KIN.GAL was “released” (tarna-) for 
use in the fields in the spring. The same ceremony of 
"releasing" the implement is described in XLII 91 ii 5-9. The 
spring use of the implement might argue against equation 
with the URUDUKIN and URUDU KIN.GAL, which were 
reaping tools. The URUDUSU.KIN also occurs as a Sumero- 
gram in certain Old Babylonian texts concerned with 
agriculture! 302 The Hittite word for sickle may have been 
kullupi, from which the Assyrian colonists derived the loan 
word kulupinnum.'*! One test gives us the weight of a group 
of them (the number is unfortunately lost) as 70 minas 
(about 35 kilograms or 77 Ib.).!?? Reaping was character- 
istically the work of men, while milling was the work of 
women.133 Women hired themselves out in the harvest 
season (Hittite law 158), but while the term of the man's hire 
was three months, that of a woman was two. The barley wage 
for the man (10 parisu = 1,100 litres per month) was roughly 
double that of the woman (6 parisu = 660 litres per 
month).!?^ This averages out to a little more than a bushel 
of barley per day for the man. The woman's activities 
probably were confined to the milling of the threshed grain. 
Hattufili I boasted that he freed the citizens of Hahhum from 
compulsury field work:!?5 “I, the great king, Tabarna$, took 
the hands of (their) slave girls from the millstone; I took the 
hands of their slave men from the sickle.." It was the duty of 
the auriyaf ishas (АКК. bël madgalti) to distribute seed to the 
semi-free NAM.RA farmers!?5 from the stores of the 
crown.!?" Then in the harvest season (BURUx-anza) he was 
to see that the field was reaped and the grain brought into 
the royal barns.! 25 According to the laws (106) if one man 
accidentally set fire to another's grain field, the former took 
over the burnt field and gave a good field with standing grain 
to the latter, who reaped it.! *? If ever a dispute arose as to 
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130a. YOS 13 72:1, 73:5; 
Finkelstein, JAOS, 90 (1970), 
248 fn. 24-25 (courtesy N. Yoffee). 


131. On kulupinnum cf. Bilgig, 
Appellativa (1954), 39f.; 
Landsberger, WdO, 1, 371 fn. 
60; Laroche, RHA, 60 (1957), 
20f.; Otten, ZA, 54 (1961), 
142; Agric. (1968), 169. 


132. ABoT 54 i8. 


133. Otten, ZA, 54 (1961), 
142; cf. KBo X 2. 


134. Same ratio of wages for 
men and women reapers in 
Babylonia, and in pre-OB 
period even the amounts are 
the same (Gelb, JNES, 24 
[1965] , 236; Agric., 288). 


135. KBo X 2 iii 15-17 (dupl. 
XXIII 20: 1-3). The concrete 
translation ("sickle") of KIN 
required by parallelism with 
millstone is now confirmed by 
KBo XVII 1+ ii 56f., where the 
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the king a sickle (kullupi); 
StBoT 8, 28f. 


136. On the NAM.RA/- 
arnuwala- add to HWb bibliog- 
raphy: Opp. Eames (1948), 19; 
E. A. Menabde, Voprosy. 
Cbettologii . . . (1961), 11-56; 
Goetze in Walser (ed.), Neuere 
Hethiterforschung (1964), 28 
fn. 29; Agric, (1968), 296 and 
309. 


137. XIII 2+ iii 36-41 and 
XXXI 85 iii 60-65 (Dienstanw., 
48-50). 


138. XXXI 85 iii 65. 


139; Hittite law 106. 


140. Hittite laws 166-67. 


Bringing in the sheaves » 


141. Agric., 263-67. 


142. Hittite law 158. 


143. Ibidem. 


144. Agric., 266f.; on 
piskattalla$ (= Sum. SE.- 
BAD.DA - Akkad. pé-tà-u in 
KBo I 42 iv 48) see Meriggi, 
RHA, 67 (1960), 94; Otten, 
OLZ, 60 (1965), 548; Hoffner, 
JAOS, 87 (1967), 303; AHw, 
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which of two claimants had the right to reap a given field, it 
was determined which of the two had sown the field first. He 
who was thus indicated could reap it, while his opponent was 
punished.! ^? 


The next stage in the harvest routine was the gathering 
of the fallen stalks of grain (Sum. $e-ur4 -ur,; АКК. 
bamámu) and binding them into sheaves (Sum. 
ki-ké$-da; Akk. rukkusu;'*' Hitt. sepan isbiya- !^?). A 
man who hired himself out in harvest season agreed to reap 
the grain (war¥-) and to bind sheaves (Sepan iYbiya-).! ^? The 
sheaves were then loaded onto wagons (GISMAR.GID.DA 
ep-'*3) and brought in to the threshing floor (KISLAH). 
Since it is the primary evidence for the practice, Hittite law 
158 is transliterated here in its three manuscripts. First, the 
best preserved for this section, КВо VI 26 (“j”) i 6-8: 


ták-ku LÜ-aX ku-uš-ša-ni-i ti-ya-zi 3e-e-pa-a[n] 
if-bi-an-xa CĪSMAR.GÍD.DA.HI.A e-ep-zi É IN.N[U.DA] 
i$-tap-pi KISLAH-an wa-ar-Si-ya-an-zi. . . 


Compare here XIII 15 (“1”) rev 4-6: 


[ták-ku LÜ-a$ ku-u] Š-Ša-ni ti-ya-zi Ye-e-pa-an i$-ba-a-i 

[GISMAR.GID.DA.HLA e-ep-z] i É IN.NU.DA i-tap-pi 
KISLAH-an 

[wa-ar-Si-ya-an-zi] ..... 


But oldest of all is XXIX 30 (“qa ”) ii 16-18: 


[ták-ku L] Ü-pát(?) BURU x-i ku-us-Sa-ni-i [ti-i-] e-ez-zi 
Se-ba-an is-ha-a-i 

[GISMAR.GID.] DA e-ep-2i É IN.N[U.DA i] i-ta-a-pí 
KISLAH-an [wa-arslian-zi...... 


Translation according to XXIX 30: "[If a m]an in the 
harvest season enters into a hire-arrangement (to the effect 
that) he will bind the sheaf, he will lay hold of the wagon, he 
will shut up the straw-barn, (and) they will clear the 
threshing-floor.” 


At the threshing-floor the sheaves were unbound by the 
piskatalla$ (Sum. lü-$e-giz-bad-du,; АКК. petá).! 34 
The stalks were spread out on the floor, where the sun could 
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dry them (Sum. $e-bad; АКК. petá). After sun-drying, 
oxen trampled on the stalks and thus loosened the kernels 
from the husks (Sum. še -ú s; АКК. dá$u).!^* The pile of 
unhusked kernels on the threshing floor, after they were 
raked together for winnowing, was called a buigatar 
babbariyan.^9* Some activity at the threshing floor іп 
connection with this buigatar is referred to by the infinitive 
bu-ga-an-na (stem buek-, verbal substantive buigatar, infini- 
tive buganna) in the following list of agricultural activi- 
ties:147 


te-ri-ip-pu-u-wa-an-si wa-ar-Su-wa-an-zi 
ARAH-an-zi bu-ga-an-na a-ra-u-wa-as NU.GAL 


"No one will be exempt from plowing, reaping, garnering, 
and threshing(?)." This buek- does not seem to be either the 
buek- (iter. hukkisk-) which means “to recite an incantation” 
or the buek- (iter. bukisk-) which means “to slaughter"! 45 
Instead both huigatar and buganna are clearly associated with 
actions performed on the cereals near the KISLAH (threshing 
floor). The verbal substantive (¿e., gerund) of buek- is 
bugatar and its infinitive buganna. It is natural then to look 
to the entry bugatar in HWb for possible examples of a verbal 
substantive of buek-, since HWb does not list a verbal 
substantive for either "to slaughter" or "to repeat an 
incantation” (buek-). HWb lists two passages for bukatar 
"Schlachtung(?)": XVI 47 12 and XVIII 12 i 7. Both of 
these texts concern ominous behaviour of birds. In both the 
expression bu-u-gän-na-as (or hu-u-ga-an-na-as) MUSEN:HLA 
serves as the subject of two closely related verbs: SE, , an-du 
or SIxSA-an-du. It wil be best to translate the better 
preserved section: “No one (who is) evil will leap away. Ye 
gods have agreed in Hattusa to make the city of the sotrm 
god of Aleppo favorable toward the Emperor and the Queen. 
So let the buganna¥ MUSEN.HLA of the third day (or ‘of 
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Fig. 8: Egyptian scene of don- 
keys tbresbing. After Lepsius, 
Denkmaler aus Aegypten, ii, 9. 


145. GUD.APIN.LÁ.HI.A in 
threshing in XIII 4 iv 22-25 
(Cbrest., 163-65). On oxen in 
threshing see Codex Hammu- 
rapi 268 and CAD D, 121 s.v. 
dáxu. 


146. XXIV 8 i 13-14; HWb, 71. 


147. XXXI 571 14-15. Cf. 
AASOR 16 88:11 and MDP 23 
278:8 in CAD Z, 29). 


148. buigatar (XXIV 8113-14; 
685/2 7’) is related to buek-, as 
karX¥atar is to kar$-, or as 
marratar is to marra- (Laroche, 
Ugaritica, V, 7771.). 


149. Since bugatar (XVI 47: 
12; XVIII 12 1 7), which de- 
scribes ominous behaviour of 
birds, is the verbal subst. of 
huek- “то slaughter", buigatar 
is probably not a verbal subst., 
but another derivative of buek- 
“thresh/winnow(?)”. 


Winnowing u 


150. CAD Z, 29 and 71; Agric., 
266. 


151. In XVII 10 ii 24-25 and 
XXXIII 6 rev 5-6 parkui- is 
predicate: "as ZIZ is pure." 


152. VII 41+ ii 52ff. (ZA, 54 
['61], 124-26). 


Fig. 9: Egyptian barvest scene. 
After Wilkinson, ii, 419. 
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three [consecutive observation-] days’) be favorable!"! ^? 
These are obviously birds whose behaviour (flight patterns, 
etc.) will be observed. Are they “birds of slaughter" in the 
sense of vultures, which hover about dead animals? They are 
certainly not “birds of incantation,” and not likely “birds of 
threshing/winnowing”. 


After the grain was threshed by the trampling of oxen, 
the pile (buigatar) of grain (halki-) and chaff (ezzan) was 
winnowed. We do not yet know what Hittite verb denoted 
the action of winnowing. In Sum. three expressions were 
used: še -nir (АКК. zukkü “to purify”), $e- lá (АКК. zarü 
"to winnow with a fork"), and mar-$u-bal-ak-a 
(Akk. ina marri Subalkutu “to winnow with a shovel’’).! 5? 
Winnowing was called “purifying”, because thereby the 
kernels of barley or wheat were freed from the impurity (4е., 
admixture) of the chaff. And although there is no clear 
instance of the Hittite verb parkunu- “то winnow(?)", 
(winnowed?) wheat is said to be “pure” (parkui) in a passage 
from the Telepinu myth.'*! With winnowing forks or 
shovels the grain and chaff mixture was tossed into the air, 
and the wind blew the chaff away, while the heavier wheat or 
barley fell again to the surface of the threshing-floor. The 
winnowing process served as a model for analogic magic in 
the following passage:! 52 


SINUS ооа а d ez-za-an GIM-an IM-an-za 
pit-te-nu-uz-zi na-at-kán a-ru-ni par-ra-an-ta 
p6-e-da-i ke-e-el-la pár-na-a$ e-es-har pa-ap-ra-tar 
QA-TAM-MA pit-te-nu-ud-du na-at-kán a-ru-ni 
par-ra-an-da pe-e-da-a-u 


“As the wind cases away the chaff and carries it far across the 
sea, so also may it chase away the bloodshed and impurity of 
this house and carry them far across the sea." Other 
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operations occasionally were performed on the chaff. 
Kumarbi wished that the stone monster Ullikummi would 
crush the storm god (arba puššai-) like chaff. ! 5? In the ritual 
for a royal funeral we read that chaff was burned,’ 54 
although (since like the Turkish saman chaff may have had 
value for the Hittites) this does not mean that chaff was 
regularly wasted by being burned. Rather this action should 
be viewed alongside the burning of the king’s livestock as a 
way of associating with him in his death all of the classes of 
his possessions. This custom of burning a part of a deceased 
person’s possessions to allow them to accompany him or her 
into the afterlife may be attested in Hittite law 27. When a 
man takes a wife and brings her to his own house, her dowry 
(twaru) accompanies them. If she dies there, the husband 
may take her dowry. In addition the law specifies that goods 
(a$$u) are to be burned. KBo VI 3 ii 1-2 reads: 


The usually suggested restoration for the end of the first line 
is LU-aS. But this makes no sense and is done on the strength 
of KBo VI 5 ii 6-7, which reads: 


DEA ЕЕ ták-ku MI-za a- [pi-ya a-ki] 
па-а& LÜ-a$ a-a&-Xu-Xe-et BlL-n[u-. . . ... 


However, the subject of the verb warnu- (BIL-nu-) in this case 
is indicated by the enclitic pronoun -as, which is not plural, 
but singular. Indeed LU-a¥ may be a repetition of the -as for 
purposes of clarification: “If the woman dies there, he—that 
is to say, the man—shall burn up her goods, but her iwaru he 
will take for himself." In KBo VI 3 it is not the man, but the 
more general “they” who burn up “her goods" before he 
takes the dowry. In any case, it is by no means certain that is 
is the man's goods which are burned. And if it should be the 
wife's, the custom would fit the disposition of the king's 
goods in the funerary rituals. The “chaff and wood" (ezzan 
GIS-ru) of a deceased person was denied to another and may 
have been symbolic of his entire possessions.! 55 

On the spot where the winnowing was performed there 
would have been piles of threshed and winnowed grain 
(Seli-).| 56 Here they were easily accessible to animals. Thus 
in an oracle text! 57 the significance is explained of an eagle's 
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153. Ullik., 1st tabl., A iii 21ff. 
154. On the 7th day: XXXIX 6 


ii 6 (Tot., 48f.), XXX 25 i obv 
9ff., rev 29. 


155. BoTU 23A ii 60-61; cf. 
also Hatt. iv 81-84. 


156. Otten, Tot., 140f.; HWb, 
Erg. 3 (1966), 28. 


157. XXX 46 left col. 7-9. 


158. Hittite law 158. 


159. H.G.G. chooses taikzi- = 
É.IN.NU.DA as his candidate 
for the Hittite counterpart to 
Turkish samanlik (“chaff 
storage building"). 


Garnering » 


160. I was informed by Mrs. H. 
G. Güterbock that this pro- 
cedure is followed by Turkish 
peasants today. 


160a. Cf. CAD and AH s.v., 
and Civil, Iraq, 23 (61), 166; 
MSL 13 (71), 69: 80-82. 


161.AHw, 760. 


162. H. Ehelolf, KIF, 1 (1930), 
141 fn. 2, 395 fn. 5; Gótze, 
NBr (1930), 79; Laroche, BSL, 
58 (1963), 58-59. On a-a-bi cf. 
JBL, 86 (1967), 385-401. 


Fig. 10: Egyptian bouse and 
two granaries at El Amarna. 
After Perrot-Chipiez. 
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coming to light on a Seli- and on a barpali- in the vicinity of a 
threshing floor. In Hittite law 86 a pig gets into a Seli- and is 
killed by the owner of the field. After the threshing and 
winnowing were completed, workers cleared (warsiya-) the 
threshing floor.! 5* The grain was gathered into the granaries, 
and the chaff which remained (perhaps IN.NU.DA, since this 
kind of threshing leaves no stalks) was stored in the taiszi- 
(É IN.NU.DA). ! 5? 


The kernels of grain which had been winnowed and thus 
"purified" may then have been washed in order to remove 
the final impurities before being put into storage jars.! 5? The 
grain was stored in a place designated by the Sumerogram 
ARAH (= arabbu, naspaku, qaritu). Friedrich (HWb, 265) has 
translated this word as “Scheune, Speicher." It is certainly 
true that these Mesopotamian terms can be so trans- 
lated. 5*2 However, naspaku in particular can also be 
translated “Vorratskrug” (“storage jar"). $! And although 
when naspaku has this meaning it usually translates other 
Sum. words (1и тд, d " E&ab-gal, t-dub), the evidence 
from the use of ARAH in Hittite texts favors this interpreta- 
tion as opposed to “barn” or “granary”. In the Hittite 
contexts where ARÀH occurs nothing indicates that it is a 
building. On the contrary, the verb which describes its 
construction is not wete- (used for buildings), but iya- (XII 
16 ii 12). The opening of an ARAH is described by the verb 
kinu-, which elsewhere portrays the opening of vessels 
GSpanduzzi- DPUGparsi- DUG harsiyalli-, DUGKUKUBI), 
sealed objects, or pits dug in the ground (a-a-bi) which were 
afterward closed and sealed. ! $? The opening of doors, gates, 
windows and buildings, on the other hand, is described by 
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the verb ba$4/be$-5? That an АКАН could be “filled” 
(unna-) with grain! 5^ could be as appropriate for a vessel as 
for a building. Unfortunately, we have little information 
about the appearance of these ARÀHs. In XXXI 71 iv 8ff. it 
is said that ARÀHs were bal-lu-us. The nom. com. pl. of 
hallu- “деер” should be *ballawes, but both ballue$ and 
ballus are identified as nom. com. pl. forms of ballu- by 
Friedrich.! 55 What does this mean, that the АКАН is 
"deep"? One thinks of storage jars for grain set into the 
ground. Support for this conception can be found in the 
following passage from the ritual text XII 16 ii 11ff.: 


nu da-ga-an-zi-pa-an |pád-da-an-zi 9$... | 
nu ARAH PByeammzxq........... ] 
nam-ma-kan SA ARAH Ба{-........ ] 


IS-TU NINDA.ERIN.MES i%-tap-pil-an-zi. . ] 


“[They dig] (in) the ground [. .. ] and they make ап АКАН 
[... ] Furthermore, ће ba[ ..] of the АКАН [... ] with 
‘soldiers’ bread’ [they] stop up." The conception of the 
ARAH as something prepared by digging a hole in the ground 
is further supported by VII 44 obv 7’-11’ (with restorations 
from unpublished duplicate Bo 68/57): 


[(nam-ma)] -kán ARAH ku-iX GAM-an ar-ba pad-da-an-za [(na- 
a3-ta)] 

[(1-as 1-e-d)] a-ni ARAH-ni an-da ne-ya-an-za n|(a-as KASKAL- 
as)] 

[G-ya-a)] n-za nu-kan Se-er ar-ba 1 TÜG.SA, .[(GAL)] 

Га TÜG.ZA)] .GÍN.GAL bu-w-it-ti-an-zi A-NA x [x-š(a-an)] 

[(Se-er)] ar-ba 1 TUGSA GA.TUM bu-a-it-t [i-an-zi] 


In this passage the ARÀH is the subject of the (passive) 
participle paddant-. If the verb were converted into the active 
voice, ARÀH would be its direct object. In fact in the 
unpublished text 153/c 2’ the active construction is found: 
[x-] x-&i АКАН pád-da-an-zi “in the. . they dig an АКАН.” 
With this conception of the ARAH as a large storage vessel 
sunk into the ground accord the passages which speak of 
holding something “over” an ARAH (XXXV 34 5-6), putting 
something "down into" an ARÀH (Bo 3711 5’: ARAH-ni 
kat-t |a. .] ), or taking something “up out of” an ARAH (KBo 
VIII 95 rev 3’). The ARAH sometimes contained items other 
than grain. One ARAH contained а PUGaganniš filled with 
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164. Hittite laws 96-97. 


165. HWb, 48. 


166. Restoration based on 
daganzipan/tekan padda- in 
KBo IV 11 4-5; KBo II 3 i 42, 
ii 4, ili 1; XVII 2813; VBoT 
24 ii 6; XII 44 iii 3, 12-13. 
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Fig. 11: Five Egyptian gran- 
aries surrounded by a wall. 
After Wilkinson, i, 371. 








167. XXXI 71 iv 27ff. 516 jyatna-.} $7 Another! °? held  kirinni-stones and 
NA,.NUNUZ.MES. XVII 18 i 15ff. mentions TUG.- 
NIG.LAM.MES (festival attire) in connection with the 
ARAHs, just as УП 44 obv 77-11’ (transliterated on the 
preceding page) mentions other types of garment. In the 
instructions for the bél madgalti mention is made of records 


168. XIII 2 iv 18ff. of the contents of ARAHs:! $ 
(Dienstanw., 51-52). 


EEUU ES na-aX-ma-kán ARAH.HLA ku-ix-ki Sa-ra-a 
a-da-a-an bar-zi nu-za GIS.HUR.HI.A GUB-la-a$-ma bar-ni-in- 
kan bar-zi 


"Or (f) someone has eaten(?) up (the contents of) ARAHs 
and has destroyed the records,...” There also exists a 
denominative verb written logographically in the infinitive as 
169. ХХХІ 57114-15 ARÀH-an-zi “to store in ARAHs."! 69 The phonetic comple- 


Fig. 12: Model of Egyptian 
granary. After Perrot-Cbipiez. 
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ments to ARAH indicate that the Hittite noun underlying the 
logogram was an a-stem common gender noun whose final 


consonant was an 7. It cannot then be identified with the: 


DUG harki(yalli)- which denotes a pithos or storage jar for 
grain. In summary one can say that the ARAH was: (1) not a 
building, (2) was an installation created by digging a hole in 
the ground (padda-) and constructing (iya-) a large container, 
(3) that therefore this container was from the point of view 
of a person standing on the surface of the earth always 
"down," and (4) that it contained principally foodstuffs, but 
occasionally other items as well. 

Two terms clearly point to buildings in which straw 
(ezzan or IN.NU.DA) was kept. The first (taiSzi- = É 
IN.NU.DA) was the “straw barn” or “chaff storage building" 
mentioned in Hittite laws 100 and 158 and in XIII 2 ii 18 
and KBo V 7 rev 17, 26, 45 in conjunction with the 
KISLAH. The E IN.NU.DA also is mentioned in XXXI 68 rev 
40. The second is the Egarupabi-, which in Hatt. iv 32f. is 
grouped with the KISLAH. The ezzan GIS-+u “chaff and 
wood” pertain to (are stored in?) this building. In HT 215 in 
a list of songstresses (MI.SIR) one is attached to the É.GAL 
ka-ru-pa-ba. Laroche!?? interprets this as a granary and 
compares Hurrian karubi with the same meaning. It is 
possible that the Hurrian word was borrowed from Akk. karú 
"grain heap, granary" which in turn is a loan from Sumerian 
guru;.?! 

Some of the barley was set aside for beer production. It 
was allowed to soak in water for a time until it began to 
sprout, whereupon it was withdrawn from the water and 
exposed to the sun until it was dry (tepSu-) and had lost its 
power to germinate (baSSatar) and serve as seed. "? This 
barley had become malt (BULUG) and was a basic ingredient 
for the production of beer (KAS, geSfar).! 73 

That portion of the grain not to be used for the 
following year’s seeding could then be measured out from 
time to time for milling into flour. 


Chaff and stubble (straw) in Hittite are represented by 
the Hittite ezzan and the Sumerogram IN.NU.DA.! ^* Chaff 
and stubble are secondary products in the harvesting of the 
cereals. When the reapers have cut the upper parts of the 
standing grain in the fields with their sickles, they bind them 
and load them onto carts fo be transported to the threshing 
floor. But the lower parts of the stalks are left standing in the 
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174. The Sumerogram 
IN.NU.DA usually translated 
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texts, as suggested by H.G.G. A 
phonetic reading warsama- 
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« Chaff and stubble 





Fig. 13: Mesopotamian Drink- 
ing Tube. After H. W. F. Saggs, 
The Greatness That Was 
Babylon, 176. 


175. In Ullik., First Tabl, A, iii 
21: nu-wa-ra-an ez-za-an GIM- 
ап ag-ba pu-uS-Sa-id-du, “and 
let him chop him up fine like 
stubble!" 


176. H. Frisk, GEW, 11, 615-16 
sub ptuon. 


Summer fruits 


177. For “cornel” see AHw, 
247a s.v. ёғи(т), CAD E, 
318-20 s.v. e ru. But see B. 
Landsberger, AfO, Beibeft 17 
(1967), 26 fn. 77. 


178. E. Laroche, Ugaritica, V, 
778-79. “Vegetation” has also 
been suggested for laburnuzzi. 
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field. The stalks are called stipula in Latin and either ga$ or 
teben in biblical Heb. (Akk. tibnu, Sum. іп - пи ограга $). 
In a second operation this stubble can also be gathered in and 
chopped up into shorter lengths. It has insignificant nutri- 
tional value, so that it served livestock at best as bulk. On the 
other hand it could be used as a binder in making mud bricks 
(Sum. im-in-nu; Akk. tid tibni). Chaff, on the other 
hand, is that part of the upper half of the stalk which is 
separated from the kernels of grain during the threshing and 
winnowing procedures. This chaff (Lat. palea, Heb. môs, 
Sum. in-nenni; АКК. рй) is either blown away by the 
wind or burned on the threshing floor. It is not clear, 
however, that the Hittites made such a neat distinction in 
their own terminology. Apparently the term ezzan (like its 
Turkish counterpart saman) could denote either “chaff” or 
“straw.” And as the saman is stored in a samanlik, so ezzan 
(= IN.NU.DA?) was stored in the taifzi-/É.IN.NU.DA. In one 
text ezzan denotes the stubble, which, having been gathered 
in from the fields, is chopped up fine (arba pusai-).! *5 The 
Hittite verb which describes this chopping up derives from a 
root which was employed in other old IE languages to denote 
the activity of “purifying”? cereals by threshing and win- 
nowing (Sanskrit pavate, Old High German jowen, Grk. 
*pewon > *ptewon > ptuon “winnowing shovel").! 76 The 
Hittite verb *puwai-/puSSai- is a direct descendant of this IE 
*pew-. 


In Mesopotamia and Palestine the summer was a time 
for the harvesting of the summer fruits: dates, olives and figs. 
Although many different kinds of fruits and nuts are 
mentioned in the Hittite texts, not much is said about their 
cultivation. And it is likely in some cases (in particular the 
date) that the fruits were "imported". Among the fruits 
attested are the grape (GISGESTIN), the apricot 
(GISHASHUR. KUR.RA), the apple (GISHASHUR), the fig 
(GISp#S), the medlar (GISSENNUR), the date 
(GISZU, LUM), the pomegranate (GISNU. UR.MA), the olive 
(GISSERDU), and-if GISMA.NU is correctly identified as 
the "cornel"—the cornel!?? Among the nuts we may 
include Jiti- and Sammamma-. Other phoetically spelled 
products may be either fruits or nuts: bassigga-, laššumi-, 
marsigga-, paizzina-, parbuena-, dammashuel, tanbara/i-, 
warawara-. The generic terms in Hittite for “fruit, product” 
аге šeša(na)- and laburnuzzi-.17* Among the kitchen person- 
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The months of September and October were spent in 
harvesting of the grapes. The designation of this season in the 
documents of the Cappadocian trading colonies was qitip 
karanim (“harvesting of grapes"). 5? In Hittite texts the 
festival of grape harvesting (EZEN GISGESTIN tub-u-u-wa- 
as) took place MU-a$ me-ya-na-a$.! š * There has been some 
disagreement as to whether or not this expression means 
"side (ze., boundary) of the year" (= Sum. zag- mu), 
which would be New Year's.! 82 If the wine festival was held 
at New Year's, it would provide evidence for a Hittite year 
beginning in the fall. But Güterbock, building upon more 
recently recovered texts, has in my opinion resolved the 
problem, interpreting MU-a$ me-ya-na-as as "(in) every 
year, 495 

Viticulture was already highly developed during the Old 
Kingdom. The prosperity of the land under the king reflected 
his merit in the eyes of the storm god, the proprietor of the 
land. In texts whose composition dates from the Old 
Kingdom this prosperity was measured by the produce of the 
grain fields, the vineyards, and the livestock.!*^ In the 
so-called Palace Chronicle, composed in Old Hittite and 
reflecting in its narrative the customs of the court during the 
reigns of Hattušili I and MurSili 1,285 wine is mentioned 
several times as being under the charge of royal officials who 
are charged with the distribution of good wine (SIG, -an-ta-an 
GESTIN-ar) to certain royal pensioners.! 8 $ 

The existence of the title GAL.GESTIN borne by 
officials in the Old Kingdom also reflects the early develop- 
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Fig. 14: Egyptían wine press 
scene. After Wilkinson, i, 385. 


179. XIII 3 ñ 4. 


• Grape barvest 


180. JNES, 8 (1949), 294. 


181. ХХХУШ 12 123, 25 
(Güterbock, RHA, 81 [1967], 
143). 


182. HWb, 139 s.v. meyani-, 
and Goetze, JCS, 4 (1950), 
223-25. 


183. RHA, 81 (1967), 142-45; 
see now F. Josephson, Parti- 
cles, 108%. 


184. Во ТИ 23А i 69ff.; 
Kammenhuber, Saeculum, 9 
(1958), 144 fn. 41. 


185. H. G. Güterbock, ZA, 44 
(1938), 100f.; Kammenhuber, 
art. cit., 139 fn. 17. 


186. BoTU 12A її 1-7, 33-35; 
translation in O. R. Gurney, 
Hittites, 172. 


187. XXVI 71 i» 10; Laroche, 
Les noms bittites (1966), no. 
349, 5. 


188. BoTU 12B 1 14, 16. 
189. BoTU 23A ii 62, 71, iii 2. 


Fig. 15: Mesopotamian brew- 
ing scene. After Saggs, Great- 
ness That Was Babylon, 176. 
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ment of viticulture. During the reign of Ammuna a certain 
Hattušili was the GAL.GESTIN.! 5? The GAL.GESTIN is also 
mentioned in the Palace Cbromicle! *5 and tbe Telepinu 
Proclamation. °° Quite early in the development of the 
Hittite state this official's functions changed from supervision 
of the vineyards and their produce to high military responsi- 
bilities. Under Arnuwanda, brother and husband of 
A&munikal, the GAL.GESTIN was Halpaziti (KBo V 7 rev 
51). Under Suppiluliuma the GAL.GESTIN, whose name was 
Himuili, was a general or field marshall. Under Mursili II 
Himuili's successor, Nuwanza, held the same office and 
fulfilled its duties as an army general. The name of the 
GAL.GESTIN under Hattušili III was Hattuga-KAL (KBo IV 
10 rev 31). 

The advanced state of viticulture during the Old 
Kingdom is also reflected in the laws. In law 183 the price of 
grapes is given as measured by the РА (= АКК. рати) 
alongside of emmer and barley. In law 113 provisions are 
made for a case where one vine-grower damages another 
man's vine (the verb used is kar$-). The offender must take 
the damaged vine for himself and allow the plaintiff to 
harvest grapes from a good vine of his own at harvest time. In 


SE asam sawsi. 
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law 101 a case of theft of a vine is described. So archaic is the 
legislation on this point, that even in the time of the drafting 
of the main version of the laws (reigns of Hattufili I or 
Murfili I) there had to be a modernization of the older 
penalty. The fine was only a shekel, but some corporal 
punishment was inflicted on the thief by means of a spear 
(GISSUKUR). This latter stricture was relaxed, and the fine 
was raised to six shekels for a free offender, three for a slave. 
The same fine (six shekels per vine) was imposed on the free 
man who burned another man’s vine according to law 105. 
The wording of law 56 is not clear, but it seems to grant no 
exemption to a coppersmith from taking part in a „royal 
campaign against a fortress or to a gardener (LÜ.MES 
GIS.NU.SAR) from harvesting the royal vineyards. 

Images from viticulture were also employed in analogic 
magic. Familiar is the simile which is found in the vanishing 
god texts:1?° “Just as the grape holds wine in its heart, so 
also hold thou, Telepinu, goodness in thy mind and heart!" A 
second simile drawn from viticulture is found in the 
archaizing ritual! *! for founding a new palace:! ?? 


nu GIŠGEŠTIN-aŠ GIŠ,,+-ab-la-an ti-an-3i KI.MIN GIŠGEŠTIN- 
wa 

ma-ab-ba-an kat-ta Su-u-ur-ku-us Sa-ra-a-ma-wa 

GIS na-ab-lu-u¥ Si-i-ya-iz-zi LUGAL-Sa MI.LUGAL-Sa kat-ta 

šur-ku-uš kat-ta-ma! ? 9 GS ma-ab-Iu-us 3-i-ya-an-du 


“They set out a vine tendril and say: ‘Just as the vine sends 
down roots but sends up tendrils, so may the king and queen 
send down roots and send up! ?? tendrils!” 

Some indication of the areas of Turkey which supported 
vineyards in antiquity can be obtained from investigating the 
distribution of vineyards in Turkey today.!?^ Yet one must 
be cautious. Vineyards were numerous in pharaonic Egypt, 
while by the fifth century B.C. wine had to be imported from 
Greece.|?5 — — 


On the basis of the comparison of calendars of other 
peoples of antiquity one would expect the season of autumn 
(zena$) to commence with the preparation of the fields for 
sowing. Such a month name is known from the Old Assyrian 
tablets, the iti erasim, which approximates the Turkish season 
çift zaman (“time of the harnessed plow").?5 As men- 
tioned earlier, there is one passage from a Hittite text which 
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seems to date the onset of zenaš in the eighth month (Sum. 
apin-du, -a, Babylonian arabsamna = mid-October to 
mid-November):! ° ? 


GIM-an zé-e-na-a$ ki-Sa-ri A-NA MU.KAM-TI 
ITL8.KA[M . . ]!?* ‚ 

pa-ra-a UD.KAM-ti wa-ar-pu-an-3i VUSANGA-za LU E.DINGIR- 
LIM xp... ]1?8 

E.MES DINGIR.MES-kán $a-an-ba-an-2i bur-na-an-si 
DINGIRE UM 5. 5 (-pa-an-si] ! 9 Š 


“When it turns autumn, in the eighth month of the year [ ... 
] on the following day for bathing the |... ] the priest and 
the temple official [ ... ] they sweep the temples (and) 
sprinkle (them). The deity [they] bat[he] ." This text seems 
to offer us a fixed date for the beginning of the season zenaš. 
One would suppose that autumn ended in the highlands with 
the first freeze, which ushered in the winter. This might 
occur in the Ankara region early in December. The mean 
temperature for Ankara in December is 36° F (= 2° C). This 
would render likely a two-month autumn (zena), including 
the months of November and December. 


The mention of "autumn barley" in the following text 
should not be understood as barley harvested in autumn, but 
sown then:'?? nu ZIZ-tar SE zé-e-na-an-ta-a$ SE ha-as-Sar- 
na-an-za Se-pi-it kar-a$ "Wheat, autumn barley, b.-barley, 
Yepit, kar-as." We still distinguish today between spring 
barley varieties, which are planted in spring and mature by 
summer, and winter barley, which is planted in the fall and 
harvested the next summer. 


In a striking passage from the myth of the vanishing god 
the father of the god Telepinu speaks thus of his son:?^? 
a-pa-a-as-wa DUMU-YA na-ak-ki-is bar-a$-2i te-ri-ip-2i wa-a-tar 
na-a-i hal-ki-in-na [DU-zi] -pát “This son of mine is noble. He 
breaks up (the sod), plows it, waters it, and [produces] 
grain." In this remarkable description the deity is likened to a 
farmer. He performs all the tasks which a farmer normally 
performs and more. Not ali the details of the farmer’s 
activities are mentioned, unless bal-ki-in-na [DU-zi?] is to be 
read with the meaning “he [sows] barley (seed)." Still what 
is included is in its proper sequence. And for this reason we 
can be reasonably sure that the near synonyms barš- and 
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terip- are rightly distinguished by the above translation? °! 
We are not concerned here with etymology, although in 
defense of the meaning “to plow” assigned here to terip- one 
might add that Sturtevant’s old connection with Greek герб 
should not be discarded hastily in favor of a later view.?°? 
And even if the word’s etymology does not indicate a 
primitive meaning ‘‘turn,” the passages cited above support 
the specialized meaning ‘to plow, turn (soil) over’ in 
contradistinction to barš-, which denotes the simple breaking 
up of the hard ground. The passages where the verb terip- 
appears all seem to presume the use of oxen (note especially 
XIII 1 iv 22f.), whereas the same is not true of barš-. The 
most recent comments on the meaning of barš- are those of 
B. Rosenkranz??? and A. Salonen.??* Rosenkranz maintains 
that this verb denotes the breaking up of clods of soil in the 
field. Salonen relates this Hittite verb to the Sum. expression 
laga ri-ri-ga and the АКК. kirbanna lagatu. According 
to this theory Hittite bar§- denotes an activity which is 
performed after the plowing (terip-). The larger clods would 
be broken up with a mattock (Sum. nig-gul; Akk. 
akkullu), while the smaller ones would be gathered out by 
hand. Against this view one notes that the sequence of the 
two verbs is always the reverse: bars- followed by terip-. I 
prefer to see in barg- an allusion 
to the actions performed on land which has not previously 
been subjected to cultivation in anticipation of its being 
plowed (АКК. mararu)?°° The verb terip-, on the other 
hand, whatever its etymology (is it perhaps related to the 
numeral “three” teri-?), is probably intended to denote the 
threefold cross-plowing described in the Sumerian Farmer’s 
Almanac??5 and expressed in Akkadian and Ugaritic by 
verbs derived from the number three (Sala$u and t/t).^ ° 7 


The essential dignity of the farming way of life had not 
been forgotten in the court life of the Hittites. We have just 
seen that the god Telepinu in his role as farmer'is called 
"noble" (makkit). Just as in the Homeric epics heroes and 
noblemen like Odysseus boasted of how straight a furrow 
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Fig. 16: Egyptian scene of 
plowing, boeing and sowing. 
After Baedeker, 414. 
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Fig. 17: Egyptian wooden boe 
of New Kingdom. After Wilkin- 
son, ii, 252. 
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they could plow, so also the Hittite monarch was conceived 
as capable of performing these agricultural tasks. In the royal 
funerary ritual we find several evidences for this. A catalogue 
of activities for the funeral lists as the activity for the tenth 
day:?°3 


[UD.10.KAM-ma] SA GISAPIN UD-az KISLAH-i [ . . . .] 


"The tenth day (is) the day of the plow. On the threshing 
floor [...]" This ritual enactment of the tenth day is 
described in another tablet of the series:? °° 


nu GISApın ar-ba ki-iS-Sa-an-zi na-an a-pe-e-da-ni-pat pe-di 

ar-ba wa-ar-nu-wa-an-zi ba-aS-uS-ma MI.SU.GI $a-ra-a da-a-i 

nu SAG.DU.MES ANSE.KUR.RA.MES SAG.DU GUD.HI.A 
ku-wa-pi wa-ra-an-da-at 

nu-us a-pi-ya is-hu-u-wa-i GUD.HI.A ba-ad-da-an-zi 

nu-u$ LU.MES MUHALDIM da-an-zi 


“They dismantle a plow and burn it up on the same spot. The 
ashes an old woman takes up and dumps them out where the 
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heads of the horses and the heads of the oxen have been 
burning. They cut up the oxen, and the cooks take them." 
Here is an attempt to convert livestock and plow into a form 
in which they can follow the deceased into the after-life. In 
the same way as his body is transformed by burning, so also 
were his possessions. It is thus evident that the kings were 
conceived as engaging in agricultural pursuits in their after- 
life. 

In another context we are told of former noblemen, 
who after they had rebelled against the king were banished 
from the court and set up in business as farmers on estates 
furnished to them by the crown:?!° 


ku-wa-at-wa-re ak-kan-zi nu-wa-ru-us IGLHLA mu-un-na-an- 
zi nu-us kar-Xa- [u? * ! ] . 

LU.MES APIN.LÀ i-ya-nu-un CISTUKUL.HI.A-uš%u-uš-ta 
ZAG.UDU-2a da-ab-bu-un nu-us-ma-as GISGE[STIN??? 1?) 
pé-eb-bu-un 


“(7213 said,) ‘Why should they by executed? They will hide 
their?!^ faces.’ So I, the king, made them real farmers. I 
took their weapons from (their) shoulders and gave to them 
vi [nes(?)] ." 

The, mechanics of plowing were quite simple. The plow, 
cslled GISAPIN in the Hittite texts?! 5 was drawn by oxen, 
called GUD.APIN.LÁ.?! Only once is there a hint that one 
could plow with a horse.?!" The tariff of Hittite law 178 
gives the price of a plow ox as twelve shekels of silver, more 
expensive than a bull (GU,.MAH = ten shekels) or a cow 
(GUD AB = seven). According to Hittite law 151 one rented a 
plow ox at a shekel per month. Stealing a plow ox was 
punished by a fine of fifteen animals (later reduced to 
ten)?!* We have mentioned above (p. 31) that oxen 
trampled out the grain on the threshing floors according to 
XIII 4 iv 25f. The plowman furrowed the soil to ready it for 


seeding. He also removed from the field stones and weeds and 
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Fig. 18: Egyptian scene of 
rams trampling in tbe seed. 
After Baedeker. 


210. BoTU 23А ii 29-30. 


211. Restored by H.G.G. from 
KBo XII 8 iv 30, as also seen 
independently by Laroche, 
OLZ, 60 (1965), 563. 


212. Traces in edition clearly 
not GISS[UDUN]. The reading 
GISGE [STIN??] is from H.G.G. 


213. King Telepinu. 


214. Lit., “they will hide them 
(uš) face/eyes." 


215. One Hittite reading which 
has been sug ested for the 
logogram GISAPIN is 
appalaS$a- (cf. HWb, 25 with 
lit.; Güterbock, JCS, 15 
[1961], 70, who suggests it 
was part of the plow). This 
(“plow”) has now been ac- 
cepted as certain(!) by Salonen 
(Agric., 39). 


216. KBo V 7 obv 5; Hittite 
laws 63, 66, 151, 176, 178; 
XXX 16+ 17; XXVI 54 8; KBo 
XI 14112;10 ii 15; etc. 


217. XXVIH 88+ 11 17-18 
(Werner, StBoT, 4 [1967], 70). 


218. Hittite law 63. 


219. VBoT 24 ii 42-45. 


220. JCS, 15 (1961), 70 and 
JCS, 16 (1962), 18. 


Fig. 19: Left: Mesopotamian 
plow, After Perrot-Chipiez, ii, 
pl. 15. Right: Sumerian picto- 

gram of a plow, After Labat, 

Manuel d’epigraphie akkadienne. 
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brushwood. This latter activity is alluded to in the ritual of 
Anniwiyani for ÁKAL:? 1° 


ke-e-ma-kan haras-du-ir ma-ab-ba-an LUAPIN.LA-Ii 
ar-ba me-er-ta tu-ga-kán A-NA dKAL KUSkur-$a-a5 
kar-pi-i$ kar-tim-mi-az Sa-a-u-wa-ar 

ar-ba QA-TAM-MA me-er-tug 


“As this brushwood(?) has been removed from the plowman, 
so may wrath, anger, and fury be removed from you, oh 
dKAL of the shield!" 

Stealing a plow was an even more serious offense than 
stealing the plow ox. The earliest attested punishment for 
such an offense was death in a most gruesome and cruel 
manner. Law 121 according to the restorations of Güter- 
bock??? reads: 


täk-ku LU(sic) APIN-an LU EL-LUM ku-it-ki ta-a-i[-e-e2-2i 
[EN-Sa-an] 

GIS, p. ра-Іа-а&-а-ах $a-ra-a ti-it-ta-nu-uz-2i t[(a! G)UD.H(A- 
it a)-ki] 


“If any free man steals a plow, its owner will place him upon 
the plow(??), and he will be put to death by the oxen.” The 
wording of this description of the punishment is somewhat 
similar, though not identical, to that of law 166: 


tak-ku NUMUN-ni Se-er NUMUN-an ku-it-ki $u-t-ni-e%-2i 
GU-ZU GIS APIN-an Se-er ti-an-2i 2 SÍ4M-TI GUD.HLA 
tu-ri-ya-an-zi ke-e-el me-ne-iS-Si-it du-wa-a-an 

ke-e-el-la me-ue-i5-Si-it du-wa-a-an 

ne-e-ya-an-zi LU.MES a-ki GUD.HI.A ak-kán-zi 


“If anyone sows seed upon seed, they will place his neck on 
top of a plow. They will harness two teams of oxen, turning 
one (team)’s face one way and the other’s face the other way. 
The man(!) will be put to death, and the oxen will be put to 
death.” 


M =x 
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The plow could symbolize one's livelihood.??! Thus in 
the Soldier's Oath the plow of the soldier is broken as a 
threat of what the gods will do to him, if he violates their 
oaths:2 2 2 


asd SUP up re ku-is-wa-kan ke-e 
li-in-ga-uš Sar-re-ez-zi nu-us-3i 9м-а& 
GIS друм ar-ba du-wa-ar-na-a-u 


"Whoever violates these oaths, may the storm god break his 
plow!" 

The plowing and seeding activity provided an image by 
which the ancients described the sexual relationship of a man 
and his wife. She could alternatively be described as the field 
which the man plowed with his seeder plow, or the heifer 
who bore his yoke and with which he plowed.??? The latter 
image in particular is to be attested in the Ritual of 
Paskuwatti against impotence. There the practitioner be- 
seeches the god on the client's behalf:? 24 


nu-us-Si GEME-KA ma-ni-ya-ab 
na-aš-za ClSi-á-ga-an ki-Sa-ri пи-за DAM-ZU 
da-a-tt nu-za DUMU.NITA.MES i-ya-ad-du 


"Turn over to him your maidservant, that he may become a 
yoke (for her??5)! Let him take his wife (and) produce (by 
her) sons and daughters!" The metaphor of the field is not 
explicit in Hittite texts. Fields on which a plow has never 
gone are designated dammeli-. One notes that the location 
called dammeli pedi is preferred for the performance of 
certain ritual actions. Thus in the Ritual of Anniwiyani the 
practitioners take the sacrificial animals to be used to purify 
the client of infertility and:? 2 6 


SUITS nu HUR.SAG-i dam-me-li pé-di 
[pa-i-wa-ni пи k] u-wa-pi GIS APIN-aŠ Ü-UL a-ar-as-ki-is-zi 
[еи a-piyal pa-i-waeni ........ 


“We go into the mountain to a virgin place. We go to a place 
where a plow has never come." Again in the ritual of 
Tunnawi the old woman betakes herself to such a place and 
erects there reed huts:? 2 7 
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221. Cf. the statement in the 
Sum. Farmer's Almanac: 

usu Sßapin-di$-ta 
"sustenance is in a plow" (line 
30; Kramer, Sumerians, 340; 
Salonen, Agric., 205). 


222. KBo VI 34 iii 39-41 (ZA, 
35 [1923-24] , 161f.). 


223. VI1 8 ii 7-9 (ANET, 
349-50); see iii 5f. On this 
ritual see the writer's remarks 
in JBL, 85 (1966), 331 and 


Judges 14:18 “had you not 
plowed with my heifer". 


224. VH 8 ii 7-9. 


225. The enclitic subject pro- 
noun -a¥ could be masculine or 
feminine. The decision was 
made on the basis of the fact 
that no further change of sub- 
ject is indicated for the follow- 
ing two clauses, which obvious- 
ly refer to the man. H.G.G.: 
"Apparently one will become a 
yoke for the other: male over 
female?" 


226. VBoT 24 i 31-33; 
Sturtevant, Chrest. (1935), 
106-09, 


227. VII 53 + XII 58, i 39-42; 
Goetze, Tunn. (1938), 8-9, 
708. 


228. See Hoffner, EHG (1967), 
50 fn. 81; JAOS, 88 (1968), 
533. 


Seeding э 


229. Bo 2628++, 1 28-31 
(Otten and Souček, StBoT, 1 
[1965], 30-31). Compare also 
the seed loans of the crown to 
the NAM.RA in XIII 2+ iii 
36-41 and XXXI 85 iii 60-65 
(von Schuler, Dienstanw., 
48-50). 


230. Otten and Souček, loc. cit. 
render arzananza as 
“‘verpflegt(?).” See above in 
footnote 122 of this chapter. 


231. КВо УІ 34 ii 31. 


232. KBo VI 34 ii 31-33; cf. 
pp. 41 and 221. 


233. RS 25.421 32-37 
(Ugaritica, V, 773f.). For the 
Sum. equivalent see Ugaritica, 
V, 315 and 317 under lines 
32-33. 
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o T Aa ©; EGIR-an-ma-a$-Sa-an 
ID-i pi-ra-an GIS7 A LAM.GAR.HI.A SA GI ka-ru-ú i-ya-an-ta 
i-ya-an-zi-ma 
ku-wa-pi nu ku-wa-pi bar-Sa-u-wa-ar ma-ni-in-ku-wa-an 
_ NU.GÁL ү 
[GlSAPI] № U-UL а-та-ап-ва nu GISZA.LAM.GAR a-pi-ya 


i-ya-an-za 


“Before the river reed huts??? have already been con- 
structed. Where do they construct them? Where there is no 
broken ground nearby, (where) the plow has not come, in 
that place the reed hut is constructed." 

The meager evidence of our texts does not permit us to 
determine whether or not the Hittites used the seeder plow 
known in Mesopotamia. 


A certain amount of grain from the previous year's 
harvest had been set aside as seed for the following autumn 
sowing. If a farmer had not been able to save up seed grain or 
if he were embarking upon a farming career with no previous 
harvest to his credit, he might secure a loan of seed. Such a 
loan is described in the Vow of Pudubepa:? ?? 


nu ku-is ku-e-da-ni 

ar-za-na-an-za e-es-ta nu-u$-3i NUMUN.HLA ku-it 
a-ni-ya-at na-aS-Si-ya-as-kan EGIR-an-pat 

[ ... . ] рата-а A-NA BURU, bal-ki-in pa-a-i 


"If one man was supported??? by another, the seed grain 
which the second has paid out to the former, the former will 
pay back in full (in) barley at the following harvest." 

Good seed must retain the capacity to germinate and 
grow. The Hittites called this capacity its baššatar231l All 
seed grain must have this, but grain which has been malted 
for the production of beer has lost it.? °? 

Ancient farmers determined the time of their sowing by 
the stars. A time was chosen which had proved in previous 
years to fall not long before the first autumn rains. In the 
higher altitudes of central Turkey (Ankara, Sivas) there are 
two peak points for rainfall in the year: the highest in May, 
and a lower peak in November. So welcome was that first 
autumn rain, if the seeding were well timed, that it could 
serve as a flattering epithet for a beautiful woman in a hymn 
of praise:? 33 
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nu-mu an-na-a$-mi-is bé-u$ | . . . 1 
NUMUN-a$ me-bu-ni ba-an-te-ex- [zi A.MES-ar] 


“My mother to me is the rain [... 1, the first [water] in the 
season of seeding." What harm might follow, if the rains did 
not come soon after the seeding, is expressed in a passage 
from the vanishing god myth, where the father of the storm 
god asks the storm god's grandfather:? ?* 


[nu-w] a ku-i$ wa-aX-ta-aY nu-wa NUMUN!-an bar-ak-ta nu-wa 
ku-it-ta 

[ba-] a-az-ta bu-ub-ha-a$-%a-a$ te-e-et Ü-UL ku-X-ki wa-aš-ta-aš 
[z]iik-pát minu wa-a3-ta-at-ta 

“ ‘Who is responsible (lit., “has sinned”), that the seed has 
perished, and everything has dried up?’ His grandfather 
replied, ‘No one is responsible but you yourself. It is your 
responsibility.’ " The storm god and his family were charged 
with sending the early rains of the autumn to germinate the 
newly sown seeds in the ground. If those rains did not come, 
the seed would dry up in the furrow and die. 


It is not my purpose here to detail all of the festivals 
which took place in the autumn. But since it has been 
commented on by Güterbock in recent years,?** I will note 
here that in contrast to the AN.TAH.SUM festival, which was 
celebrated in the spring, the EZEN nuntarriyashas was 
observed in the fall, “when the king returns from military 
campaign.'??$ On the fifth day of this autumn festival an 
action, which is described as the “depositing” of the recently 
harvested??? grains and other products, appears to “release” 
(атта? 38) them to common use. In a similar manner the 
“depositing” of the AN.TAH.SUMSAR in spring is at- 
tested.??? Also characteristic of the autumn festivals is the 
filling of the storage vessels with grain: 


GIM-an ze-na-as DU-ri DUG par-Si-ya-li-kan is-bu-u-wa-an-zi 
1 UDU-kan BAL-an-si? ^? 


and the similar:? ^! 


GIM-an-ma ze-e-ni DU-r[i P UGpar-Xi-ya-li-kán] 
IS-TU NINDA.KUR, -RA is-bu-u-wa- [60-27 1 UDU-kan 
BAL-an-zi] 
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234. XXXIII 24+ i 30-33 
(RHA, 77 11965] , 113-14). 


a Autumn festivals 


235. In G. Walser (ed.), Neuere 
Hethiterforschung (1964), 68f. 


236. Ibidem with fn. 67 and | 
lit. cited there. 


237. Called GIBIL “new 

(grain)" (X 4813-7; KBo XI 

43 126-28; XXV 14 iii 2, 4, 9, 

11; ibidem, p. 69 fn. 68). 

H.G.G.: “AN.TAH.SUM.SAR 

dai in JNES, 19 must mean 

‘puts, deposits’ because of 

JNES, 25, 171, fragment VI, 1. 

4: tebbun. Then GIBIL dai also 
becomes 'puts."" Cf. p. 18 fn. 59. 


238. X 4815-7 with duplicate; 
Güterbock, ibidem. 


239. JNES, 25 (1966) 171 . 
(frag. VI, line 4). 


240. VII 24 obv 6. 
241. XXXVIII 27 obv 13-14; 


restorations based on VII 24 
obv 6. 


242. In Walser (ed.), op.cit., 
69 fn. 69. 


Winter • 


243. Ibidem, 65 (12th day), 
69. 


Troops in winter quarters s 


244. HWb, 109. 
245. Ibidem. 


246. HWb, 294 s.v. The 
Bogazköy sign is a form of 
INANNA x A, rather than 
INANNA x A.DI. Therefore it 
should not be read SED, with 
Landsberger (JNES, 8 [1949], 
293 fn. 142. The Hittite 
scribes did not employ the 
normal Sum. word for winter, 
en-te-na. 


247. HWb, 309; Akk. kugsu is a 
variant spelling of ёйѕи (AHw, 
516). 


248. Cf. p. 13 fn. 24. 


249. JCS, 10 (1965), 84, line 
30’. 


250. XIII 2+ iv 23-26; cf. the 
writer’s detailed study in JCS, 
24 (1971), 31-36. 
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As Güterbock has observed,?*? filling (i$buwa-) the storage 
jars in the fall contrasts with opening (kinu-) them in the 
spring.?^? 

The last season of the Hittite agricultural year was 
winter. It is indicated in the texts by two phonetic Hittite 
stems, gem-?** and gimmant-”*° and by two logographic 
writings, Sumerian SE, ,2* ара Akkadian KUSSU.? ^? 


It has been noted above?^* that the troops, who had 
been engaged in military operations through the spring, 
summer, and fall, went into winter quarters (the verb is 
gemaniya- in Old Hittite, gimmandariya- in empire period) in 
mid December. There are always exceptions to every routine. 
Once in the Deeds of Suppiluliuma? *? we read that “even in 
winter (Suppiluliuma) went and attacked...” Such excep- 
tions to the expected routine were of strategic value and have 
in fact been employed throughout the history of military 
conflicts. 

When the snow and ice were on the ground, the farmers 
could not occupy themselves with the soil or plants. But their 
domestic animals required their attention. Animals which 
during the snowless months could graze in the field must now 
be fed from the stores of fodder laid by during the summer 
months. Interesting because of the light which they shed on 
winter activities are the instructions to the commanders of 
the border garrisons:? 5? 


VII gi-im-mi-ya-a-Xa-an A-NA GUD.MES LUGAL 

IGI.HI.A-wa bar-du nu gi-im-ma-an-da-as BURU -aš KIN(?)- 
f?) [EG] IR-an ar-bu-ut 

SA TU;.HLA AS-RJHI.A SIG;-ya-ab-ba-an e-es-tu e-kan da- 
a-an 

e-eX-tu Е SU-RI-PI ü-e-da-an e-e¥-tu 


“In the winter let him (the king’s deputy) keep (his) eyes on 
the king's cattle! Concern yourself with its duties, (whether) 
of winter (or) of summer! Let the ‘places of food(-offerings)’ 
be kept in repair! Let ice be procured! Let an ice-house be 
built!" From this passage and the lines which immediately 
precede it it can be seen that the primary duties of winter 
were the administering of the food supplies, which were 
rationed out to the livestock and to royal pensioners, the 
procuring and storing of ice, and the maintenance of 
buildings and equipment. This picture accords with informa- 
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tion which we obtain from other early sources on Mediter- 
ranean agriculture, such as Hesiod’s Works and Days. 5 ' 

A passage from the trilingual hymn to the storm god 
which mentions winter has been treated above.? 5? According 
to it the storm god created each of the seasons for a different 
purpose. The winter (gimmant-) he created for conception 
(Hitt.: armabbanni; Akk.: а-па a?-ri-ya [x]-at-ti). The “con- 
ception”, if that is indeed what the Mesopotamian prototype 
of the hymn said, could be the breeding of livestock or 
human conception. Since the other activities of the seasons 
have to do with both agricultural (ana Sabasi Siknat napisti) 
and domestic (ana murtám libbi) themes, it is difficult to 
decide between the two options. 
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251. Lines 536-63; cf. p. 
above. 


252. Cf. pp. 18-19; text "E" in 
E. Laroche, RA, 58 (1964), 
73, 75, 78. 


Chapter ‘Two 


‘The Cultivation of the Cereals 


I, 1913 F. Hrozny, in later years the decipherer of o Previous Studies of the 


cuneiform Hittite, published his book Das Getreide im alten 
Babylonien.! In his introduction Hrozny regretted that until 
that time so few studies had been devoted to the material 
culture of the Mesopotamian peoples as compared with those 
which concerned political history, literature and religion.? 
No book has appeared since that time which has sought to 
supplant Hrozny’s, although less comprehensive studies have 
been carried out concerning the cereals and their uses for 
specific regions and/or time periods. The texts from the 
earliest periods, which are composed in Sumerian, were 
analysed in the 1920’s by Anton Deime? and Nikolaus 
Schneider.^ Textual evidence from the Mari archives (Old 
Babylonian period) has been thoroughly sifted and evaluated 
by J. Bottéro,? M. Birot$ and M. Burke." Cereal terms in the 
Old Assyrian tablets were studied by A. Goetze® and H. 
Lewy.? Evidence from Neo-Assyrian texts was utilized by K. 
Deller.1° The only dictionary of Assyro-Babylonian botan- 
ical terms is still R. C. Thompson's, which was completed in 
1949.!! The only recent outline of Sumero-Akkadian cereal 
terms is R. Borger's in the RLA, vol. 3, 308-311 (s.v. 
"Getreide"). The use of cereals in the production of beer has 
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(1923), 1ff., 27ff.; 14 (1924), 
1ff.; 32 (1928), 1ff. 


4. AnOr. 1, 77ff.; 7, 55ff.; Or, 
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5. ARMT, 7 (1957), 251ff. 
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been thoroughly examined by L. F. Hartmann and A. L. 
Oppenheim in 1950.! ? 

In Hittitology the need for such investigations is more 
conspicuous than in Assyriology. The pioneer cultural history 
by A. Gótze!? and the more popular summary by O. R. 
Gurney!^ attempt to describe the social structure, economy, 
law, religion, literature, and art of the Hittites. Goetze's 
well-documented chapter entitled "Die Wirtschaft" is a 
compact four and a half pages. Gurney's corresponding one is 
eight. Each summarizes most of what is known. But these 
represent only a good start. Since the principal documentary 
source of our knowledge of Hittite agriculture is the Law 
Code, one can consult the various editions of the laws: those 
by Hrozny,'5 Walther, '$ Friedrich,'” and Imparati,'® as 
well as the monographic review of Friedrich's edition by H. 
G. Güterbock.!? Still another type of text which offers 
information useful in the reconstruction of Hittite agricul- 
tural activities is the group called "field texts.” Texts of this 
type have been subdivided further into the so-called “land 
grant" (Landscbenkungsurkundeny ? апі “cadaster” 
(Feldertexte)?! groups. But one will not find in the 
published analyses of these significant information on the 
cultivation of the cereals. In 1966 B. Rosenkranz devoted an 
article to the subject of Hittite agricultural terminology .?? 
But his overriding concern was the question of the presence 
of inherited Indo-European vocabulary in the agricultural 
terminology, so that the methodology was largely etymologi- 
cal rather than contextual. Even more recently G. Steiner has 
written a summary article on "Getreide nach hethitischen 
Texten" for the RLA, vol. 3, 311-315. In his article Steiner 
announced the preparation of a study of Hittite terms for 
cereal cultivation by H. Ertem. To my knowledge Ertem's 
study has not appeared as this is being written (May, 1971), 
nor was I aware of the project until I read Steiner's article. 

A study of the cereals, their cultivation and utilization is 
therefore not only justifiable but needed. In the present 
chapter we will seek to determine what cereals were known 
to the Hittites, what deities were regarded as their patrons, 
and what antagonists the Hittite farmer had to combat in his 
effort to cultivate them. 


Of the principal cereal types the Turkish government 
encourages most the cultivation of the wheats. Wheat is 
grown in the vicinity of the following cities and towns: 
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Ankara and Kayseri in the central region, Eskisehir, Bursa, 
Hütahya, Afyon, Aydin and Antalya in the west. Several 
varieties of wheat are cultivated in Turkey today. The three 
principal ones are: Tr. durum, Tr. vulgareand Tr. compactum 
(hard wheat, bread wheat, and club wheat). We shall note 
presently that, while the latter two varieties were grown in 
Anatolia as early as the Bronze Age, the first (durum) may 
have been introduced much later from Europe.?* Triticum 
durum is a spring wheat. If flourished where winter rains are 
moderate and the ripening season completely dry. All over 
the world it is the wheat of the summer-dry steppes. It is 
exported from Turkey to Italy and France, where it is used in 
the production of pasta. Triticum vulgare is a winter wheat. 
It is the common bread wheat. Triticum compactum, also 
called club wheat, looks very much like bread wheat in the 
appearance of the seeds. In Turkey it is normally used for 
domestic consumption rather than export. 


Turkish barley is a particularly rich type, very popular 
in foreign markets. It is grown in the vicinity of Eskisehir, 
Afyon, Karahisar, Usar and izmir. 


Maize (what is called “corn” in the U.S.A.) is cultivated 
principally in the regions of the littoral, z.e., along the Black 
Sea coast and in western and southern Turkey. The top 


producer is the Trabzon region on the Black Sea. It is 


exported, but is also very popular at home, where an 
appetizing type of golden-yellow bread is made from it. 


Rye is above all cultivated on the central plateau of 
Turkey. Well-preserved kernels of rye were reported in the 
1936 excavations at Alaca Hüyük.?° Yet Helback?$ states 
that it has not been found in excavations of Bronze Age sites 
in Anatolia, but is attested for the Byzantine period (10th 
century A.D.). 


Millet is cultivated in the regions of Izmir and Adana 
and serves chiefly for the production of a fermented beverage 
called Zythum. 


Oats are generally sown over a stubble of wheat, which 
often has not been plowed beforehand. One throws the oats 
upon the stubble and covers them with the plow. Oats are 
cultivated in the regions of the littoral, especially at Samsun 
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Fig. 1: View of Bogazkóy, 
sbowing ancient ruins and 
sparse scrub vegetation. 
After Téxier, Description 
de la Chersonese d'Asie, 
Plate VI. 
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and Çarşamba. They have been exported chiefly to Italy. 


Rice was not cultivated in Anatolia in ancient times. 
Today's rice plantations are located in Maras, Kastamonu and 
the rich valleys of İzmit. 


It is well to begin one’s study of the flora of a given 
region in antiquity with a consideration of its present flora. 
But, of course, conditions change over an interval of many 
centuries. Climatic conditions have certainly changed. Lack 
of conservation has resulted in the denuding of most of the 
old forest lands of the Mediterranean area, altering the 
ecology of many areas. This in turn has affected agriculture. 
It may be useful to cite here a paragraph from a recent book 
by Kurt Bittel, Director of the German excavations at 
Hattusas, which deals with just this matter:? 7 


“Nowadays there is little vegetation near the city, except in 
isolated patches. The stony ground is cultivated as much as 
possible but the total effect is meager and sparse in a thinly 
populated area. Natural clusters of trees or true forests are 
lacking altogether. This has not always been the case. Not 
too long ago there was much woodland. From Car 
Humann's description we gather that some eighty years ago 
large areas within the ancient city were still covered with 
oak scrub. Shortly before that, huge oaks still grew in the 
southern part of the city. All of that is gone nowadays. But 
some hills to the west and south still have isolated thickets, 
the last remnants of more solid forests of the past. . . The 
capital itself must have been surrounded by a wealth of 
forest and timber. The selection of this site for the capital 
and its durability may be partly due to this ample supply of 
timber combined with the presence of water." 
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When the Hittites arrived in the area, these oaks were 
called by the name allan, a name by which they were called 
in many lands around the Mediterranean basin.?® To this old 
name the Hittites simply suffixed their word for “tree” (taru) 
and called the oak the allantaru.? 9 

Since the flora of an area can and does change over the 
passage of the centuries, it is necessary to check modern flora 
against the evidence from both ancient documents and plant 
remains recovered from the excavation of Bronze Age sites in 


Turkey. 


The principal excavated sites yielding evidence on the * 
cultivation of cereals during the sixth millennium are Catal 
Hüyük and Hacilar.?? At both sites there was evidence for a 
well-developed cultivation of emmer wheat and einkorn. In 
addition both sites yielded samples of a type of wheat, which 
Helbaek considers to be either bread wheat or club wheat?! 
But it is clear that, of the wheats, the most popular at this 
time were emmer and einkorn. The emmer of Catal Hüyük 
and Hacılar was of a very high quality. Helbaek writes:? 2 


Emmer reached a magnificent stage of development in early 
6th millennium Anatolia. The early Catal Hüyük product is 
a race with very full kernels ... and with extraordinarily 
short, broad internodes and coarse and heavy glumes. 


The samples of bread wheat probably indicate the earliest 
stages in its cultivation. Other finds of this grain type from 
the 6th millennium have been made at Tepe Sabz in 
Khuzistan and Tell es Sawwan in Mesopotamia. It appears 
with the first traces of agricultural activities in Switzerland, 
Germany, Denmark and England at the end of the fourth and 
beginning of the third millennium, but not again in Anatolia 
until the third millennium at Korucu Tepe.?? This gap in our 
documentation for bread wheat in Anatolia from the sixth to 
the third millennia can be called (with Helbaek? ^) a ‘‘dark 
age." In December, 1965, before the bread wheat finds of 
Korucu Tepe were reported, he wrote:;?* 


There is a gap in our knowledge of Anatolian plant 
husbandry spanning the period from 5000 to 1300 B.C. It 
is not unlikely, however, that, during this dark age, 
Anatolia was the stage for the main development and the 
core of dissemination of T. aestivum. 
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Both Catal Hüyük and Hacılar yielded good samples of 
barley. The favored variety was a naked, six-row one,?® but a 
smaller sampling of hulled, two-row barley was present at 
both sites. 7 


For this period our evidence is drawn from Can Hasan 
(fifth mill.) and Korucu Tepe (fourth mill.).”® The barley 
(from both sites) is a six-row type?? The only wheat 
attested in samples is emmer from fourth millennium Korucu 
Tepe.*° 


For this period too we draw upon Korucu Tepe.*! At 
this site a remarkable change is detected in the preferred 
wheat and barley types. Whereas in the fourth millennium, 
emmer (but no bread wheat) was found, in the third the 
situation is reversed. It appears also that the cultivation of 
two-rowed barley has supplanted that of six-rowed barley. 
The new situation survived at Korucu Tepe through the 
second millennium (bread wheat and two-rowed barley). 


For this millennium we continue to draw upon Korucu 
Tepe, but add 13th century Beycesultan and Alaca Hüyük. 
Emmer continued to be grown, as indicated by the 
Beycesultan samples.*? Bread wheat is attested at Alaca 
Hüyük, Korucu Tepe and Beycesultan.^? Club wheat and 
einkorn also are attested at Beycesultan, while club wheat 
and rye are claimed at Alaca Hüyük.^^ The preferred type of 
barley continues from the third millennium to be the 
two-rowed variety, found at Alaca Hüyük, Korucu Tepe and 
Beycesultan.^ 5 


It would seem despite some gaps in the evidence that 
emmer wheat, einkorn and either bread or club wheat were 
grown in Anatolia throughout the period under review. 
Emmer and einkorn were the most popular during the earlier 
phase (sixth through fourth millennia), while bread and club 
wheat equalled, if not surpassed, them from the third 
millennium on. 

To the extent that our evidence allows we can make the 
following tentative statement about barley cultivation. Dur- 
ing the earlier phase (sixth through fourth millennia) the 
preferred barley was the six-rowed variety (either naked or 
hulled), while from the third millennium on the six-rowed 
variety was supplanted by the two-rowed. 
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Neither rye nor spelt seem to have been cultivated in 
Anatolia during this period to any appreciable degree, 
although rye was found at Alaca Hüyük^* and spelt at Can 
Hasan.^ 7 

One would think, then, from the archeological evidence 
that texts from second millennium Anatolia would contain 
up to four terms for wheat varieties (emmer, einkorn, bread 
and club wheat) and two or three for barley (hulled 
two-rowed, naked and hulled six-rowed, if the six-rowed 
varieties persisted into this period). It will be seen below that 
the Hittite texts actually yield six terms, of which possibly 
four denote wheat varieties (ZIZ-tar, $eppit-, kar-a$, kant-) 
and two barley (balki-, ewan). 


In the Old Assyrian texts from the Cappadocian trading 
colonies (c. 1910-1780 B.C. according to the ‘Middle 
Chronology’)*® the following Akkadian and Sumerian words 
denote the cereals: arfätum, $e’um, uttatum, GIG and SE.^? 
H. Lewy?? has analyzed the situation as follows. uttatum 
(normal Old Assyrian nominative: uttutum with “Assyrian 
vowel harmony") was the general designation of grain 
without specification as to type. Since according to her both 
GIG and arsätum occur separately in pairing with se’um (SE), 
but never occur together as a pair, GIG must be the 
logographic writing for arsatum in these texts.5°* A phonetic 
writing of kibtu (the normal Akk. counterpart of Sum. 
GIG) has not yet been found in the Cappadocian texts. She 
would further identify arsatum (GIG) with “dirty (grain)” = 
bordeum vulgare nigrum or bordeum distichum nigricans ° ! 
while attributing to Se’um (SE) in these texts the meaning 
"wheat".5? A. Goetze, on the other hand, would see GIG in 
the Cappadocian texts as a logogram for kibtum, even though 
the latter has not yet appeared in phonetic writing in these 
texts,?? The CAD has not yet published its Sez article, but 
in discussion of arsatum first favors the equation GIG = 
arsatum and the translation “wheat” based on the Mesopo- 
tamian usage of GIG.5^ It admits, however, the possibility 
that arsatum (and GIG) in Old Assyrian refers to processed 
barley, perhaps to groats or grits, or even that Se’um and 
arsatum refer to different species of barley. Von Soden 
defines arsdtum as ““ Angebautes’ = Gerste."55 It would seem 
to me that von Soden’s etymology for arsatum (from 
arasu/erésu “to cultivate”) is superior to H. Lewy’s (a 
feminine plural of arsu—warsum in Old Assyrian!—“dirty, 
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unclean"). And since the etymology is one of her principal 
bases for the reversal of the normal meanings of SE and GIG, 
her case has very little to stand on. And since it seems more 
likely that arsátum = GIG in Old Assyrian than that GIG has 
no phonetic counterpart in existing texts, the CAD's position 
that arsätum (and GIG) are "wheat" seems best. Certainly in 
the light of the archeological evidence for the cultivation of 
up to four varieties of wheat in Anatolia at this time it would 
indeed be strange if “wheat” were not represented by a term 
in the Old Assurian texts. 


The Hittite texts have not yet yielded an occurrence of 
the cereal names uttatum, arsatum or GIG. GIG in Hittite 
texts is used exclusively in the meaning “disease, ilIness."5 6 
But another cereal designation not found in the Old Assyrian 
texts occurs. It is the Sumerogram ZIZ, which in texts from 
Mesopotamia proper designates “emmer.” It is entirely 
possible, as was suggested by Güterbock,5” that ZÍZ in 
Hittite texts is a generic designation for wheat rather than a 
specific one for “emmer wheat.” If so, we could set up the 
table of correspondences as follows: 


CEREAL OLD ASSYRIAN HITTITE 
“grain” (non-specific) uttatum balki (SE) 
‘wheat” (genus) ariatum (GIG) ZÁZ-tar 
“barley” (genus) Ye'um (SE) balkit (SE) 


Of course, on the Old Assyrian side the evidence is so slim 
and the opinions so divergent that nothing can be taken for 
certain. But to the extent that the arguments concluding the 
previous section are valid they would produce the above 
table. The table also only indicates the distribution of the 
generic terms, since each of the other cereal terms (kar-as, 
kanza, Seppit, ewan) would have to be correllated with the 
particular species of wheat or barley which it denoted. Both 
kar-as and kanza have been proposed as designations for 
wheat,°® while feppit?? and ewan*? have been claimed for 
barley. 


While the majority of occurrences of halki$ should be 
understood as “grain,” a smaller number of cases require the 
more specialized meaning "barley." This has been admitted 
for the logogram SE in Hittite texts (HWb, 293). It is also 
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true of the phonetic spelling balki-. When phonetically 
spelled balki- is paired with other specific cereal names such 
as karas (XXVI 67 + IX 25, i 3, 8, ii 4, її 13; 
XXIV 9 ii 44) or ZiZ-tar “wheat” (XVII 10 i 14), it must 
surely also denote a type of grain, ¿e., barley. In her study of 
the horse texts, A. Kammenhuber has made the point that 
balkiš there in syllabic spelling must denote the barley which 
is used as fodder for the horses.5! 

Since H. Lewy has suggested that in the Old Assyrian 
texts, the only other body of cuneiform texts from Asia 
Minor in the second millennium, the term SE, which in 
Mesopotamia proper denoted barley, was employed for 
wheat, it might well be asked why Hittitologists do not 
consider the possibility that in their texts SE stands for 
wheat and ZÍZ for barley. A two-fold answer can be given. 
(1) The Hittite cuneiform writing system was inherited from 
an Old Akkadian forerunner with little or no evidence of 
influence from the scribal practices of the Old Assyrian 
trading colonies.5? Thus one would expect the Sumerograms 
SE and ZÍZ to retain their Mesopotamian values. (2) balkis 
(SE) can be shown in Hittite texts to be less costly than 
717.63 Both were milled into flour and used to make bread, 
but ZÍZ flour was more of a luxury and was used more 
sparingly. balki$ and SE are used as fodder for horses, where 
one would certainly expect barley. For this purpose ZIZ is 
never used. All this suggests that the pattern SE = barley, ZIZ 
= wheat, established for Mesopotamia proper, should be 
maintained for the Hittite texts. 


As a generic term balkiš was employed as the appellative 
for various deities believed to foster the growth of all cereals. 
This word was the Nesite appellative for the Hattian goddess, 
whose native name Kait also meant "grain" in that language, 
as well as for male deities of the Luwian, Kanishite and 
Hurrian groups.‘ 4 

The role of grain (balki$) in the sustaining of life was so 
obvious that this property was often invoked in the utter- 
ances of analogic magic:°°, bal-ki-i$-wa ma-ab-ba-an NAM.- 
LÜ.ULULU GUD UDU bu-i-ta-arra bu-u-ma-an bu-is-nu- 
us-ki-iz-2i LUGAL MI.LUGAL ki-iya E-er ka-a-as bal-ki-is 
kal-la-riit ud-da-na-az QA-TAM-MA bu-is-nu-ud-du, “Just as 
grain preserves the lives of men, oxen, sheep and all wildlife, 
in the same way let this grain also preserve from the 
prodigious$5 thing the lives of the king and queen and this 
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house!” In other magical contexts grain was used both as a 
symbolic material and in the wording of spells, so that the 
“old woman" can say in the Tunnawi ritual:$" i-da-lu-us-si 
pa-ap-ra[-tar] EGIR-an ar-ba bal-ki-i$ na-a-u, “Let the grain 
utterly’remove from him the evil defilement!” 

balkif in the general meaning "grain" also occurs in 
many passages from the records of military operations, in 
which the victorious king reports that he either confiscated 
the grain of the enemy and carried it home to Hattusa,°® or 
that he destroyed the crops (bal-kiHI-A -и$ ar-ba bar-ni-in-ku- 
un), so that the enemy could not make use of them.$? 


Closely related to the generic use of the term is its use 
with the meaning "crop." This meaning can only be detected, 
when the noun is plural (bal-ki-u$, etc.). One example is the 
passage just cited above, where the crops were destroyed. 
This means the many individual fields or perhaps the various 
types of grain being grown in the area (emmer, barley, etc.). 

A second example can be found in the instructions for 
the temple officials."? The farmers who tilled the temple 
lands and planted seed furnished by the temple were required 
to report the amount sown (NUMUN aniya-), whether much 
(mekki) or little (tepu).7' And at harvest time, when the 
reaped grain was stored (bal-ki-u$ . . Su-un-na-at-te-ni"? ), the 
entire amount of the yield of the fields, both the “god’s 
field” and the ‘‘farmer’s field", must be reported (mema-). If 
a farmer falsified his report in any of several ways described 
(lines 14ff.) all of his crops ($umel-ma-aS-kan halkius 
bumandus, lines 22-23) must be forfeited to the god (£.e., to 
the temple). This meant not only the god's crop, but also the 
farmer's personal crop from his field. 


balki$ “barley” (often written with SE) occurs in the 
NUMUN.HLA bu-u-ma-an(-ta) lists: (1) nam-ma NUMUN.- 
HLA bu-u-ma-an-ta SE ZIZ GÜ.TUR GÜ.GAL GÜ.GAL.GAL 
par-bu-e-na-as Se-ep-pi-it kar-as BULUG BAPPIR;?? (2) SE 
ZÍZ Se-piit pár-bu-e-na GU.GAL GU.GAL.GAL GÜ.TUR 
kar-as BULUG BAPPIR SE.LUSAR HASHUR.KUR.RA U.- 
TIN.TIR BABBAR U.TIN.TIR GE, ;7* (3) nu ZIZ-tar SE 
2é-e-na-an-ta-a$ SE ha-as-Sar-na-an-za še-přit kar-aš pár-bu-e- 
na-a$ e-wa-an GU.TUR GU.GAL GÜ.GAL.GAL;’5 (4) ZIZ- 
tar Se-ep-pi-it pár-bu-u-e-na-a$ e-wa-an kar-a$ ha-at-tar zi-na-il 
ku-u-ti-ya-an.” $ 

Two varieties of SE ("barley") are listed in list three 
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above. It is not clear whether the genitive zenanta’ modifies 
the SE which precedes it or the one which follows it. If the 
former, then the second SE may well be qualified by the 
baSXarnanza which follows it. If the latter, then basSarnanza is 
a separate entry in the list. bassarnant- occurs elsewhere only 
in two unpublished passages: 


. 1SA-A-DU ZI.DA ZIZ 1 ŠA-A-DU [ . . . 1 
1 SA-A-DU BULUG 1 SA-A-DU BAPPIR 1 U[P-NU . . , ] 
1 UP-NU ba-Xar-na-an-ta-a$ ZIZ-tar 1 U[P-NU . . . ] 
1 UP-NU GU.TUR 1 UP-NU kara$ 1 UP-NU[....] 


(430/c ii 16-19) shows baššarnant- as what could be a 
genitival form preceding the noun ZIZ-tar "wheat". One is, 
of course, reminded of zenantaš SE "autumn barley", but 
there is nothing to corroborate the notion that baššarnant- is 
a season name. The second unpublished passage containing 
baSarnant- is 1328/z ii 14-17: 


3KUSDUG.GAN ZLDAEA[....] 
3KUSDUG.GAN ha-Sar-na-an[-. . . . | 
Г ] KUSDUG.GAN eaanx|....] 
I K)USDUG.GAN $e-ep-pi-lit. . . ] 


Here there is no way of telling whether basSarnant- was in the 
genitive governing a following noun or was a separate entry. 
It seems to be in parallelism with the other grain names like 
e-a-an (for ewan?), $eppit, etc. 

halkis “barley” (spelled syllabicly) is paired with 
ZIZ(-tar) “wheat” in five passages: two from vanishing god 
myths, two from the Old Hittite ritual for the royal couple 
(KBo XVII 1ff.), and one from the medical ritual of Zelliya 
(XXX 26). In the first two (XVII 10 i 4; XXXIII 24+ i 10-11) 
hal-ki-is ZIZ-tar ("barley [and] wheat") is used as a merism 
for all cereals. When Telepinu (or the storm god) disappears, 
none of the cereals will grow (U-UL ma-a-i). In the Old 


Hittite ritual (KBo XVII 1 iv 19-20; 3 iv 19) the "heads" - 


(bar-Sa-a-ar) of barley and wheat stalks are mentioned 
together: balkia$ har-¥a-[a-alr . . ZIZ.HL.A-aS-$[a] bar- 
Sa-a-ar, and bal-ki-ya-a ZÍZ.HLA-ia bar-a-a-ar-ra."" In the 
medical ritual of Zelliya (XXX 26 i 8-10) the phonetic 
spelling halki- is used for “grain”, while the logographic SE is 
used for “barley” to contrast with ZIZ “wheat.” Two baskets 
are filled with balki§, of which one is filled with ZIZ and the 
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Fig. 2: Four-rowed barley (horde 
sat. vulgare). After Meyers 
Lexikon, V, 104. 


77. Otten and Soutek,StBoT, 
8 (1969), 36 (iv 19-20) and 38 
(iv 32). 


78. KBo VI 34 iii 39-45; cf. A. 
Goetze in ANET, 354; O. 
Carruba, Or NS 33 (1964), 
411. 


79. The orthographic features 
of this text were discussed by 
me in JNES, 31 (1972), 33. 


80. Hipp. Hetb., 309f. 
81. KBo X 37 ii 15ff. 


82. For Sum. š à - gal “great 
inside" A ukullu “food supply, 
fodder” cf. SL П, 384:155; 
Opp. Eames (1948), B8; HWb 
(1952), 293; Salonen, Hipp. 
Acc. (1955), 183; E. I. Gor- 
don, Sumerian Proverbs 
(1959), 210f., 271£., 410; 
Kammenhuber, Hipp. Hetb. 
(1961), 311, 358f.; Goetze, 
JCS, 16 (1962), 33f.; Sa- 
lonen, Agric. (1968), 281, 
285f., 325, 353; B. Lands- 
berger, AfO, Beiheft 17 
(1967), 48-56. The word 
means: (1) " (green) fodder, 
food supply," and (2) 
“stomach”. 


83. For the readingniga/u 
of SE cf. MSL 2, 83, 690; 
MSL 3, 213 (fn. to line 690); 
MSL 4, 18, 90; AHw, 616f. 
s.v. marü(m) gives refs. on 
Akkad. equivalent. 


84. KBo H 18 rev 10; KBo XIV 
142 ii 11, 28; XV 11 ii 22; XX 
26 vi 11; XXII 27 iv 19, etc. 
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other is filled with SE. 

Other pairings of barley and wheat employ the logogram 
SE instead of the phonetic spelling balki¥. In the self- 
maledictory oath of the Hittite soldier the man says: “Let 
the storm god break up the plow of the man who transgresses 
these oaths! And as grass does not come back out of the 
oven, so let neither wheat (ZIZ) nor barley (SE-AM) go up in 
his field, but let cress (za-ab-bé-li) go up from it!"?* In 
several of the Hittite laws (e.g., 160 and 183) wheat and 
barley (ZIZ and SE) are contrasted. In a text (perhaps a 
letter?) which exhibits features of orthography and grammar 
resembling the so-called “Middle Hittite” texts (XXXI 79)'° 
ZIZ and SE are mentioned in various quantities as being 
loaded on boats to be transported up and down the 
Euphrates (or Marad Su?). Towns involved in the traffic are 
Pitteyarika, Samuha and Arziya. Also in KBo V 5 i 9-10 ZIZ 
appears alongside SE. 

balkit (SE) "barley" is paired with the immiul (“mixed 
fodder”) which contains kanza and uzubri in the horse 
texts? ^ as well as in KBo X 37 ii 1517. In both cases the 
halki$ 15 fed to animals and is therefore probably specifically 
barley. 

balki (SE) “barley” is paired with kar-as not only in 
the larger grouping of the NUMUN.HLA lists (on which see 
above), but also in SE kar-a3 (VBoT 24 i 4-5), ZLDA SE .. 
kar-as ma-al-la-an (XXIV 14 i 9-10), kar-as bal-ki-in (XXIV 9 
п 44), bal-ki-in kar-a$ (XXVII 67 + IX 25, i 3, 8, ii 4, iii 13), 
kar-a$ SE-AM (KBo XVII 105 iii 2), and kar-a SE (KBo XVII 
105 iii 8). 

It has been mentioned above that barley and mixed 
fodder were given to horses. The same passage?! lists fodder 
given to other domesticated animals: 


ЕИ A-NA GUD.MES-ya 
SA.GAL A-NA UR.GER „HI.A SAH.HLA-ma mu-ü-da-na 


e-et-re-e-miit een 


“And for cattle SA.GAL fodder.5? But for dogs (and) pigs 
garbage (is) their food." Under ordinary circumstances 
livestock (cattle and sheep) would feed on the grasses in 
pasture, except during the winter, when they would be fed 
the SA.GAL. Pigs and dogs would scavenge for food from the 
garbage. But if a farmer wished to fatten his animals and 
increase their value, he would feed them grain. Such animals 
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are described as “fattened” (Akk. marü; Sum. niga [= 
SE]*?; Hitt. warkant-). Examples are GUD.SE,5^ GUDAB.- 
SE,5 GU, MAH.SE,* MÁS.GAL.SE," MAS.TUR.SE,®? 
SAH.SE, ° UDU.SE,?° UDU.U, o .SE.? ! It is true that, since 
the SE sign in this construction was read niga in Sumerian, 
we cannot be sure that it was barley which was used for the 
fattening. At best it suggests that the sign SE was used for 
niga because barley was what was used originally in Sumer. 
Still, as Oppenheim pointed out for Sumerian texts, udu - 
SE contrasts nicely with u d u - ú “grassfed,” udu-gaba 
“bran-fed,” and u du -g i “reed-fed sheep, "?? and therefore 
favors the translation “barley-fed.” It is at least highly 
unlikely that the Hittites would have wasted wheat on 
domestic animals. In the Ma3tzgga Rituala piglet is described 
as follows:?? ka-a-Sa-wa-ra-as U-it bal-ki-it wa-ar-kán-za, “It 
has been fattened with grass (and) barley." Hittite laws 
81-82 allow us to conclude that the value of a grain-fattened 
animal would be approximately double that of an animal not 
specially fattened, for the penalty for stealing a SAH.SE is 
twelve shekels of silver, while that for stealing a SAH bilannas 
(“pig of the barnyard” = ordinary pig? ^) is six shekels. 


The Hittite word which underlies the Sumerogram ZIZ 
can be seen by its phonetic complements to have been a 
neuter r/n-stem, whose fina! syllable in the nom.-acc. was 
tar.?5 Thus its attested forms are: ZIZ (all cases), ZIZ-tar 
(nom.-acc.),? ° ZÍZ-a$ (gen.),? " and ZIZ-na-as (кеп.).? ® 

Like balkit (SE), ZÍZ occurs їп the NUMUN.HLA 
listings: (1) nam-ma NUMUN.HLA hu-u-ma-an-ta SE ZIZ 
GÜ.TUR GÜ.GAL ... °° (2) SE ZIZ še-přit pár-bu-e-na 
GU.GAL GÜ.GAL.GAL ... 399 (3) nu ZIZ-tar SE zé-e-na- 
an-ta-a3 SE ba-aX-Xar-na-an-za Se-pt-it kar-a pär-bu-e-na-as;! 91 
(4) ZÍZ-tar le-ep-prit — pár-bu-u-e-na-aY e-waan kar-aš 
ba-at-tar ...!9? As can be seen at a glance, there is no fixed 
position in these lists for ZIZ. In the three cases where it is 
paired with SE it follows twice, and only precedes it, when 
two kinds of SE are to be differentiated. In the third listing 
(KBo XI 14 i 6-7) it appears that baššarnant- is an attributive 
adjective which modifies the second SE.!?? The genitive 
zenantaÁ depends upon the first SE in Akkadographic 
fashion. Thus list number three contains two kinds of barley, 
one of which is "autumn barley."! ?^* This may have been the 
reason for placing ZIZ-tar first. 

ZÍZ was milled and made into flour, as we can see from 
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85. XVII 21 ii 18; XII 16 ii 15; 
etc. 


86. XVII 21 ii 18; X 11 vi 1, 
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88. XX 22i 4. 

89. Hittite law 81. 
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(1959), 45! ; RHA, 60 (1957), 
18ff. with footnote 20. See also 
Goetze in ANET, 193 (“ordi- 


nary”), Neufeld, Hittite Laws 
(1950), 26-27 (*doméstic"). 
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95. HWb, 301. 
96. KBo X1 141 6; XVII 10 


114, ii 24; KBo VI 34 iii 44; 
KBo IV 219; XVII 8 iv 4. 


97. IBoT 11 93 obv 6; XIII 3 iv 
14; XXX 24 iii 40. 


98. XXXV 116 i 10. 

99, KBo XV 24 ii 22-23. 
100. VII 41++ iii 42-43. 
101. KBo IV 21 9-10. 
102. KBo XI 14 16-7. 


103. So translated by Laroche 
in RHA, 53 (1951), 68. 


104, See above on p. 42. 





105. KBo II 7 obv 10. 


106. XXXVIII 32 rev 26. 
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OLZ, 25 (1922), 337ff. 


109. KBo IX 93 4; 119A i 12. 
110. /BoT Ш 1 14. 


111. XXXVIII 32 rev 22; IBoT 
П 93 obv 6, 8, 9, 12; H 2 iv 5; 
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in Hittite texts (- 6BAN?) see 
VI. Soucek, ArOr, 27 (1959), 
387-88. 


112. KBo XV 10i 5 (SA-A-TU, 
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DU). 

113. X122 iii-19 (1 Se-e-pa-as 
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114. KBo XIV 142 obv 56; VII 
20 obv 12. 


115. VI 45-16; ANET, 397f. 
116. The bazzila$, not attested 
for ZIZ, is probably only the 
phonetic writing of UPNU. 


117. KBo IV 219-10; cf. 
Steiner, RLA, 3, 311. 


118. KBo V,5 i 8-9 (here it 
modifies ZIZ as adjective). 


119. XVII 10 113-14. 


120. KBo VI 34 iii 39-45. 
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the following passages: (1) ZÍZ ma-al-la-an-zi bar-ra-an-zi, 
"they grind (and) pulverize the wheat; ?5 (2) GISZAG.- 
GAR.RA-ni ZIZ ma-al-la-an-zi, "at the socle they mill the 
wheat; *5 (3) ZI.DA ZIZ, "wheat flour;"! ^? SI-IM-MI-DA 
[..] SA ZIZ, “fine flour [ .. ] of wheat;”! °8 ZI.DA.ZIZ.- 
DURU;, “moistened wheat flour;"!?? me-ma-al ZÍZ, 
“wheaten groats."! ! ° 

ZÍZ was measured by the PA-RI-SI (sometimes written 
PA)!!! the BÁN (also written SA-A-TU/TI), !? the 
fepaX.!'!? the UP-NU/NI,!!* and the tarnaš.!!5 Thus the 
only unit of dry measure not recorded to date for ZIZ is the 
QA (or SILÀ).! 1 $ 

Apparently in lowlying areas irrigation could be em- 
ployed in growing wheat, for šešuraš ZIZ-tar occurs in the 
incantation test XVII 8 iv 3-4. 

Certain passages suggest that there were two seasons in 
which ZÍZ might be sown. Just as SE zenanta$ (“autumn 
barley”) is paired with SE basS$arnanza, which may indicate 
the variety sown in the spring,!!? so also an "autumn 
wheat" is mentioned once:!!? 1 PA ZÍZ zé-e-na-a[n-ta- 
aY..] 1 PA ZÍZ bar-Ka-ni- [/i-ya-aY] , “one PA of autumn ZÍZ 
... one PA of high-grade(?) ZÍZ." The specification “autumn 
ZIZ” would be unnecessary, if there were not also a “spring 
ZIZ,” although ZIZ har-a-ni-[li-ya-a$] need not be the term 
for the spring variety. “Autumn” barley and wheat would 
certainly not be harvested then. There is absolutely no 
evidence for a harvest at that time of the year of any cereal. 
Rather this means the cereals sown in the autumn, as 
opposed to other varieties which were sown in the spring for 
harvesting in the summer (cf. above on p.-42). 


The growth of the cereals (including ZÍZ) is a theme in 
the Anatolian Myth of the Vanishing God and in the Soldier’s 
Oath. When Telepinu has gone into hiding, the text re- 
lates:! !? nu nam-ma bal-ki-i$ ZIZ-tar U-UL ma-a-i, “barley 
(and) wheat do not grow any longer.” In the Soldier’s Oath 
text the soldiers stand in the presence of an oven, a plow, a 
wagon and a chariot and swear:! 29 “Let the storm god break 
up the plow of the man who transgresses these oaths! And as 
grass does not come back out of the oven, so let not ZIZ and 
barley go up in his field, but let cress (za-ab-bé-li) go up in 
it!” 

Barley was the most common cereal grown in antiquity 
and was normally cheaper than wheat. Certain texts indicate 
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items: Еки  LÜSIMUG.A ДА 14]?! МАМА 
URUDUPISAN a-ni-ya-zi 1% PA SE kwutda-niitdiit SA 
URUDU,;£e-ey $A 2 MA.NA KLLAL.BI a-ni-ya-zi 1 PA ZÍZ 
ku-us-Sa-ni-i8-3i-it, “If a smith makes a copper vessel of one 
and a half mina weight, his fee shall be one and a half PA of 
barley; (if) he makes a copper axe of two minas weight, his 
fee (shall be) one PA of ZÍZ." The second object requires 
one-third again as much copper. It should therefore call for a 
fee only slightly higher than the first job (i.e., about two PA 
of barley). The smith’s fee for the second 7? is one PA of 
zíz, which suggests a value ratio of approximately 2:1 of 
ZÍZ to barley. According to H. Lewy the price ratio of wheat 
to barley in the Old Assyrian texts was about 5:3.122 With 
this background we can suggest a plausible restoration for 
Hittite law 183: $A 3 PA ZÍZ 1 GIN KU.BABBAR ŠA 4 P[A 
SE % GIN KU.BABBAR], “(the price) of three PA of ZÍZ 
(is) one shekel of silver, (that) of four PA [of barley (is) one 
half shekel of silver] ."! 2 3 


One can occasionally identify a commodity by its 
characteristic feature (odor, appearance, texture, consis- 
tency). Such characteristic features are often invoked in the 
analogic language of incantations. Thus one hears of the 
sweetness of honey, the softness of butter, the weight, purity 
and durability of gold, the compatibility of beer bread 
(BAPPIR) and malt (BULUG), etc. In this same manner the 
cereal ZÍZ is described as “pure”: nae [ZÍZ-tar GIM-an] 
pär-ku-i A Te-le-pi-nu-u$! ?5 71-50 QA-TAM-MA pár-ku-e-es- 
tu, "[As ZIZ] (is) pure, in the same way let Telepinu (in! ?5) 
his mind be pure!" The Hittite adjective parkui$ like the 
English word “pure” has a primary connotation of “un- 
mixed, undiluted, unalloyed." The conjurer desires that the 
mind of Telepinu may harbor no evil thought or plan against 
mankind. It should be uniformly well- "disposed with no 
admixture of wrath or irritation.!?° ZIZ serves as the 
compared item, the model of "purity." Does it represent the 
entire group of cereals as а kind of cereal kat exokbén, or is 
there perhaps some feature of ZÍZ which allows the 
comparison not permitted to SE? If the allusion is to 
free-threshing wheat, which contains no admixture of 
spikelets, it can have no clear contrast with barley, which is 
also free-threshing, but with emmer and einkorn, which are 
not. This might be an important consideration in the 
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identification of ZIZ-tar among the wheats. It would limit it 
to bread and club wheats. 

That ZIZ was used in the preparation of bread can be 
seen not only from the existence of ZLDA ZIZ ("wheat 
flour") but also from the mention of NINDA.KUR, .RA ZIZ 
TUR “small loaf (made from) wheat (flour),"! 7 NINDA.- 
KUR,.RA ZLDA ZIZ “thick loaf (made from) wheat 
flour." 28 

In the funerary rituals for the king and queen! ?? ZÍZ is 
heaped up in a pile (fel). ?? It is included in the regular 
provision for the maintenance of the local cults along with 
beer, (barley?) flour, and animals for sacrifice. ?! А repre- 
sentative example іѕ:! ?? A-NA dU URU Wa-at-tar-wa ... 1 
GU, .MAH 14 UDU.HI.A 5 PA 4 BÁN ZLDA 4 DUG KA.DU 
10 DUG KAS 1DUG pu-up-par KAS 3 BÁN ZIZ PUGhar-si 
dUTU-SI МЕ URU-aš SUM-iz-2i, “His Majesty has ordained 
(lit., ‘placed’) for the storm god of Wattarwa ... one bull, 
fourteen sheep, five PA and four BAN of flour, four jugs of 
pibu beer, ten jugs of (ordinary) beer, one krater of beer, 
three BAN of ZIZ (and) one pithos jar. The city will give 
them regularly.” 

In the incantation ritual of  Pilazzi, the wife of 
Hauniya, entitled “If a man speaks evil against the 
gods," ?? ZIZ seems то have been burned on а fire together 
with honey and GÜ.[x] : nu G HS] a-ab-bur-nu-uz-zi-a$ pi-ra- 
an pa-ab-bur is-hu-[wa-i] nu GÜ(?)[x] ZIZ LAL Sa-me-Si-ya-zi 
nu GESTIN Si-ip-pa-an-|ti] , “In front of the produce (s)he 
pou[rs] a fire and burns(?) GÜ.[x], ZIZ, and honey, and 
pour[s] a libation of wine." 34 

What type of cereal is indicated by ZIZ in the Hittite 
texts? We have seen that the grain samples from levels dating 
from the sixth through the second millennia in Anatolia show 
the existence side by side of emmer, einkorn, bread and club 
wheats. There is nothing in these samples to suggest that after 
the beginning of the third millennium bread or club wheat 
were cultivated to any extent less than emmer or einkorn. 
From the texts we conclude that the cereal know as ZIZ-tar 
was among the most popular and widely used of the wheats. 
Of the terms generally classified by Hittitologists as “wheat” 
(ZIZ-tar, kanza, kar-as) only ZIZ was clearly used to make 
bread. Only the prejudice of the meaning which ZÍZ (Akk. 
kunasu) is reputed to have in texts from Mesopotamia proper 
would oppose the equation of Hittite ZIZ-tar with bread 
wheat (Tr. vulgare). Thus it is my conclusion that ZIZ-tar at 
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least includes bread wheat (perhaps as a general term for 
"wheat"), and possibly denotes it specifically. Perhaps we 
should look for another Hittite term (Seppit, kar-a$, or 
kanza?) to equate with emmer. 


This common gender noun in -zt- occurs in two 
inflected forms: kanza and Rán-ta-am.!?5 The former is 
formally a nom. sg., but is to be found occasionally in the 
role of an accusative.! 5 The latter is always both by form 
and usage an acc. sg. J. Potratz first proposed! ?? that the 
term was a designation for wheat, and that it was in all 
likelihood a loanword adopted from the speech of the 
Aryans, who bequeathed to the Hittites their knowledge of 
horse training. He compared the Avestan word gantuma-, 
which presumably denoted wheat.! 35 His argument for the 
identity of kanza was not, however, confined to etymology. 
He reasoned: (1) If barley is represented by SE, then kanza is 
probably not barley. (2) Oats and rye are only attested for 
later periods in Asia Minor. (3) “So bleibt für kanza nur 
"Weizen' übrig, wenn nichtirgendeine Spielart von Gerste oder 
Emmer gemeint ist." (4) Wheat (Greek pyros) was fed to 
horses in Homer (Iliad 8:188; cf. also 10:569). It therefore 
probably served as part of the fodder for horses among the 
Hittites. (5) The similarity in sound to Avestan gantuma- 
should be taken into account. It would appear that some 
Hittitologists have found these arguments convincing.! ?? It 
seems to me, however, that other considerations must be 
weighed. (1) Since there were clearly several species of barley 
in Anatolia during the Bronze Age, one cannot dismiss the 
identification with a barley species by pointing to the 
separate existence of SE/halki$ in the texts which use kanza. 
At least two other Hittite words (Seppit and ewan) have been 
translated as "barley" by scholars. Even if both should be 
correctly identified, yet a third specific barley term or a term 
for a processed cereal (Akk. daliqatu, qaliatu) would not be 
impossible. Potratz himself in his third argument recognized 
this possibility. (2) Why is it that no wheat is used as fodder 
in the Middle Assyrian horse texts? There we find no ZÍZ or 
GIG, no kunäsu or kibtu, only $е'и SE), daligatu (SE.RA), 
qaliatu (SE.SA.A), and $e?u uppulu (SE.A).'*° None of 
these would seem to be wheat, but rather processed forms of 
barley. (3) The terminology of the horse texts in Ugaritic is 
admittedly not always clear. But nowhere in them does there 
occur an unequivocal term for wheat (such as btt) or for any 
cereal (btt, šv, ksm, 4), since bndrt is obviously a 
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Fig. 3: Bread Wheat (Тт. 
vulgare). After Meyers 
Lexikon, V, 104. 
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non-Semitic word of unclear meaning. C. H. Gordon lists it 
among the foreign words in Ugaritic! *! and views the final t 
as the nominative case ending of an Indo-European word. His 
association of the word with Greek khondros “groats (of 
wheat or spelt)" (not attested as early as Homer) is 
suggestive, although faced with two serious phonological 
problems (dissimilarity of early Greek pronunciation of kb 
and that of Semitic b, probability of the nominative case 
ending -s passing with the Indo-European noun into other 
ancient Near Eastern languages). If Gordon's connection with 
Greek kbondros should be correct, we would still be unsure 
of the specific nature of the cereal denoted by þndrt. Was it 
wheat or barley groats? Among the edibles occurring in the 
two texts! ^? some are fruits (dblt ytnt and smqm ytnm) and 
others herbs of some sort (441 = Heb. gelögel). (4) The 
testimony of Homer that pyros was occasionally given to 
horses is indisputable, as is his mention of feeding them with 
zeia (einkorn?).! ^? But the analogy of Homer is less germane 
to the Hittite horse texts than that of the Middle Assyrian 
and Ugaritic horse texts, which are almost contemporary 
with the Hittite horse texts, and neither of which mention 
wheat as a fodder. The influence of the same group of Aryan 
horse-trainers was certainly the stimulus for the composition 
of all three corpora, whereas the same can by no means be 
said for the Homeric poems! But if the situation and evidence 
does not demand “wheat”, it allows it. So that we may 
entertain the possibility of the identification of kanza with 
some variety of wheat. 

The preponderance of occurrences of this term are in 
the horse texts, where the common ingredients of the fodder 
were: (1) halkix/SE "barley," (2) kanza, and (3) memal 
“groats.” Frequently kanza апа hay!*^ were mixed together 
to form what other texts! ^? call zmmiul. KBo X 37 ii 15-17, 
a useful passage when one discusses animal fodder, had better 
be cited in full here: 


A-NA ANSE.KUR.RA bal-ki- im-mi-i-ú-ul A-NA GUD.MES- 
ya 
SA.GAL A-NA UR.GER,HI.A SAH.HI.A-ma mu-ü-da-na 


e-et-re-esmiit .. .... 


"For horse(s) barley (and) mixed fodder, and for cattle green 
fodder, but for dogs (and) pigs garbage (is) their food." 46 


The immiul of this text is doubtless the same mixture of 
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kanza and hay prescribed in the horse texts. In two other 
texts! ^". immiul is offered to horses. In still other passages 
SÀ.GAL (which in KBo X 37 ii 15-16 and other places! ^* is 
given to cattle) serves as a feed for horses.!^? Goetze 
translates SA.GAL as “green fodder.” 5 ° 

But kanza is by no means confined to the horse texts. In 
the myth of Telepinu and the daughter of the Sea it occurs in 
a broken passage together with rennet, cheese, honey, figs, 
olives, mutton fat and other foodstuffs (etri):! 5! 


1 IM-ZU 1GA.KIN.AG GI, 

8 e-et-ri LAL pár-bu- [e-na-a$ 
GISpRS GISZE-ER-T[UM] GIS x[ 
kán-za GV wa-ar-a$-m [i-is 

LUDU gul-$a-an-za[ 


Apparently these are items to be offered to the deity whose 
name originally stood at the end of line 2. All that this 
passage allows us to conclude is that kanza was a foodstuff 
suitable for divine/human consumption (not just for horses). 

In the Ritual of Maddunani against epidemic in the 
army the following passage occurs:! 5? i-ya-an-zi-ma-at ki-is- 
ša-an 2 UR.GERx TUR 1 SAH.TUR! 12 NINDA.KUR, ВА 
tar-na-as SA.BA 1-an bu-ul-li-ti-i$ 14 NINDA pur-pu-ra-aš 2 
UP-NU kán-za wa-ar-ri-is 6 DUG.GAL 1-NU-TUM DUG GiR.- 
GAN 1 PUGHAB.HAB [GES] TIN nu ki-i bu-u-ma-an da-ab- 
bi, "But they do it as follows: two puppies, one piglet, twelve 
loaves of bread each weighing a tarnaš, of which’ 53 one is 
hulliti$, fourteen balls of dough, two UPNU of kanza warris, 
six goblets, one set of vessels, one DUGHAB.HAB of 
wine—all this I take." The term warri$ would seem to be an 
adjective modifying kanza rather than a second independent 
noun with no numeral preceding it. The meanings established 
for warri- elsewhere (assisting, helpful"! 5*) do not seem 
appropriate here. My collation of the tablet (March, 1971) 
confirmed Friedrich’s (JCS, 1, 300) reading -bu-. The spelling 
wa-ar-bu-is then fits the adjective which means “rough, 
shaggy, hairy."! 55 The adjective warbui is elsewhere uses of 
a sheepskin which is "shaggy,"!5$ the hide of a goat, 5? 
trees which are densely Іеаѓей,! 5° mountains which аге 
wooded and difficult to ascend, 5° roads which are 
rough, 69 and a roof .which is composed of layers of 
brushwood, mortar and straw.! $! The word also describes а 
garment which the king, having entered the tunnakkeSSar, 
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147. KBo IV 2 1 33-34; VII 54 
ii 16-17. 


148. IX 31 ii 62, iii 2. 


149. Ullik., Tabl. 2, B, iii 3; 
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150. JCS, 16 (1962), 33-34. 


151. XXXIII 81 i 6-10; 
cf. RHA, 77, 80. 


152. VII 54 i 5-9 (CTH 425). 


153. Sum. SABA (from 
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154. HWb, 245. 
155. Ibidem. 


156. Hittite law 185. 


157. XXX 3219. 


158. Güterbock, SBo, I, text 4, 
110; XXVII 67 iii 67f. 


159. XIV 15 iii 39f. 
160. XIX 37 ii 5f., iii 50f. 


161. Von Schuler, Dienstanw., 
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162. KBo X 2316-11. 


163. IBoT 11 115 1-7; width 
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3, which is its 

continuation (H.G.G.). 
Restorations from XLI 3 rev 
2'f. and VII 2 iv 4f. 


164. The so-called balkuessar 
or MELQITU. 


165. VII 2119-23; Gotze, 
Hatt., 56! ; Kümmel, StBoT, 3, 
140. 


166. The trace in VII 2119 
does not look like -5] a- in 
ma-ab-ba-an nor like -] a- in 
ma-a-an. If it is GI] M, how- 
ever, there is extra space to the 
left for still another sign. With 
-ma following the word one 
would not expect [ru GI] M- 
an-ma. 


167. Í restored [ANA ... ], be- 
cause the verb is plural 
(bandanzi, cf. also papparSanzi 
in line 22) and there is pre- 
sumably only one patient 
(EN.SISKUR.SISKUR). Yet 
there does not seem to be 
sufficient space for [A-NA 
EN.SISK] UR.SISKUR. 


168. Spacing of signs in edition 
does not favor the reading 
kän-za SE na-an A-it ...; cf. 
already Sommer-Ehelolf, Pap., 
55. Furthermore, IBoT Il 115 
6 lacks SE. 
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dons for the festival of the KI.LAM.! 5? Most varieties of 
barley and some of wheat (emmer, einkorn) have “bearded” 
heads. Could this be what kanza warbuif means? Friedrich 
(JCS, 1, 300) suggested the translation “ungereinigt (noch 
mit Spreu vermischt). 

In one version of the Ritual of Pupuwanni the following 
passage is found:! $? 


[UMMA] fPu-pu-waan-ni LU.MUSEN.DU LU KUR 
URU [x-x] 

[GIM-an DINGIR] MES ku-e-da-ni UH-an-te-e5 

[nam-ma-a] s-sa-an a-pe-e-da-ni! UN-Si TUG%-e[k-nu-us] 

[Sa-ra-] a pi-ip-pa-an nu-us-5i SISKUR ki-is-S[a-an] 

[i-ya-m] i 1 MAS.TUR 1 UR.TUR 6 NINDA.KUR,RA.HLA 


tar-na-as 
[1 DUCK] U-KU-UB KAS 1 UP-NU kan-za ka-a-5i-i mi-t [i-i] 
[te-pu] da-a-i 


“[Thus] (says) Pupuwanni, the augur, the man of the land of 
[...]: [When] against someone the gods are magically- 
incited, [and in addition] the seknu-garment upon that man 
is |... ]-ed, for him I [perform] a ritual in the following 
ma [nner] : one kid, one puppy, six ‘thick loaves’ of a tarnas 
(weight each), [one K] UKÜBU-vessel of beer, one UPNU of 
kanza, (and) [a little] Аай mit[i$] she takes." This passage 
Occurs, as can be seen, at the very beginning of this version of 
the ritual, and contains in lines 5 through 7 a list of materials 
to be used.! $^ This version continues after the paragraph line 
with lines 8ff., which are provided by KBo XV 22 + KUB 
XLI 3. The other version (“A” = KUB VII 2) contains a 
section (VII 2 i 17b-23) not in “B”, which fits between “В” 
(XLI 3 obv) i 22 and 23. It is thus a part of the ritual 
description and includes not only the materials cited above in 
“B” i 5-7, but also mentions a šenaš image and a sprinkling 
with water:! $5 


[x GI] M! 56-an-ma Iu-uk-kat-ta SUTU-uS-kan na-u-i -iz-ai 

[ANA EN.SISK] UR.SISKUR kis-an ba-an-da-a-an-zi! $" 5 
NINDA.KUR, ВА tar-na-as 

[x ı PUG] KU-KU-UB KAS-ya 1 UR.TUR GE, 1 SILÁ GE, 
1 MAS.TUR GE, 

[x 1 UP-] NU kan-za Se-na-an'®* A-it pal-ap-par-Sa-an-zi 


[x ka-] a-$i-is mi-di-i$-ia te-pu 
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A final occurrence of kanza is in the incantation of 
HantitaX&u of Hurma:! 6? 


ma-na-an NINDA.LE.DE.A ba-at-te-es-ni GAM-an-ta 
[da-a-i?] . 

1 NINDA.i da-a-i [n] a-an par-si-ya na-an-kan x [x x x] 

da-a-i ka-rii-u-i-li-u$ DINGIR.MES az-zi-ik- [ean-d] u? 

UD.KAM?-aS e-es[- x] ŠA- x -ma-an-ta kan-ta-an aln?- x] - 
us-na-as 

ZI.DA-an NINDA.LE.DE.A NINDA e-ez-te-en [e-ku-ut- 
te-en] 

nu-za is-p[1-y] a-at-ten mu mar?-an 3?-8 Ú pe-es-te? |-x-x] 

ba-at-t[e-e] S-ni GAM-an-da BA L-an-ti ka-ru-u-[i-li-us 
DINGIR.MES 


bal-z [i-x] MES? x x -wa?-an x x x nu-za LG [IS xx] 


The poor state of preservation of the above passage makes 
connected translation inadvisable. It is clear, however, that 
the gods of the nether world (karuiliuf DINGIR.MES) are 
being addressed and invited to eat of sacrifices which are 
lowered into the sacrificial pits.! "? The infernal deities are 
offered kdn-ta-an flour, confection (NINDA.LE.DÉ.A, cf. 
below pp. 196f.), and bread with oil. 

To summarize, we have ascertained that kanza: (1) was 
fed to horses (never alone, but in an immiul of hay) along 
with balki, memal (“groats,” like Akkad. daligatu), 
baššunga- and pa(b)suil; (2) that it was offered to the gods of 
the epidemic and to the infernal deities; and (3) that it could 
be described by the epithet warbui- (so to be read instead of 
warri-) "shaggy, rough." If kanza were bread- or club-wheat 
(or even emmer), one would expect some mention of it as an 
ingredient in bread. One assumes it was fit for human 
consumption (ie., not just millet or grass to be given to 
horses), since it was offered to the gods. It is possible that 
kanza was einkorn (see fig. 4), since this is a true cereal and 
was fed to horses, but was not used for bread. 


The proper transcription of this term is still uncertain 
(cf. рр. 74£.), although Laroche prefers kar-a$ (RHA, 53, 68 
and RA 48 [1954], 49). If it is a phonetic spelling of a Hittite 
word, it is probably an $-stem neuter. At least there seems to 
be evidence that the form kar-as (for *karí?) can serve as 
either nominative or accusative singular. 7! It is true that 
kán-za (rather than kan-ta-an) also serves for the accusative 
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case in lists of cereals, but at least with kant- we have an 
attested acc. sg. form kan-ta-an. To my knowledge there is no 
cereal term spelled *kar-an or *ka-ra-an in published texts. 
For earlier listings of occurrences of the word and tentative 
identifications prior to Laroche, see A. Gotze in Deimel, SL, 
H, 376*:16 and 17 (p. 720), and Güterbock, ZA, 44 (1938), 
81 and 82? (on XXIV 14 i 3-10, "eine bisber micbt 
bestimmbare Substanz" which is milled, kneaded and made 
into a šenaš image). As correctly noted by Götze in Deimel, 
SL, 1, 376*:17, there is one writing KAR.AS (or kar-as, etc.) 
in XVII 28 i 4 which seems to denote a part of a pig (SAH-a$ 
kar-as "the k. of a pig") and therefore possibly a different 
word. A possible common gender accusative singular form of 
kar-as is kar-$a-an in kar-Sa-an-na-kan (KBo 11 3 ii 32 = first 
version of Mastigga), for which the second version (iii 24) 
gives kar-as-kan. 15 this evidence for a variant karí(a)- of 
common gender? 

Nowhere in published Hittite texts is it stated that 
NINDA was made from the cereal called kar-as (or КАК-а$, 
ot KAR.AS' ?!). But that it is a cereal rather than a fruit is 
indicated by the fact that flour (ZLDA) was made from 
it! "? and that one finds it among the NUMUN.HLA in the 
lists: (1) ZIZ-tar Se-ep-pi-it par-hu-u-e-na-as e-wa-an kar-as ha- 
at-tar zi-na-il ku-u-ti-ya-an nu ku-it-ta NUMUN-an ar-ba-ya- 
an Su-ub-ba-an;! 73 (2) nam-ma NUMUM.HLA bu-u-ma- an-ta 
SE ZIZ GÜ.TUR GÜ. GAL [GÜ.GAL.GAL] pár-bu-e- na-as 
se-ep-pi-it kar-as BULUG BAPPIR; AE (3) nu NUMUN.- HI.A 
bu-u-ma-an PA-NI DINGIR.MES da-a-i SE ZIZ še-přit plár- 
b]u-e-na GÜ.GAL GÜ.GAL.GAL GU.TUR .kara$ BULUG 
BAPPIR SELÜSAR CGISHAÉH[URKUR.R]A ОЛІМ. 
TIR BABBAR U.TIN.TIR GE,;75 (4) nu ZIZ-tar SE 
zé-e-na-an-ta-a$ SE ba-as-ar-na-an-za. Se-piit kar-as par-hu-e- 
na-aš e-wa-an СОТОК GU.GAL GÜ.GAL.GAL ... SE. 
LUS АК yg ! 76 

That kar-a$ was eaten by humans is suggested by (1) the 
existence of the “оог,” (2) its being offered to the gods, 
and (3) possibly by a badly broken section of an Old Hittite 
text recording MurSili Ps wars against the Hurrians.177 In 
that passage it is possible that four nouns denoting edibles 
(kar-as, hal-ki-in, NINDA-an and GESTIN-an), although 
separated by lacunae, are parallel objects of the verb 
kar-ap-pi-an-zi (“they eat up”?). 

The spelling kar-a$-$u-u$ in the passage from the first 
version of the Telepinu myth (XVII 10 ii 3-7) ** probably 
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does not belong to this word, since it suggests a common 
gender noun with a stem vowel following the $, and since the 
passage itself does not require a meaning "grain" or the like 
for kar-as-su-us. The following is an attempt to translate it: 
(KamruSepa says to the other gods:) “Go, (ye) gods! Lo, 
Hapantali is tending the sheep of IStanu. Remove ye from 
(the flock) twelve rams! I will treat Telepinu's kar-as-su-us. I 
have taken a basket/bucket(?)! "? (and) 1,000 eyes. I have 
poured therein kar-a$-$u-u$ of(?) KamruSepa’s rams."! 59? The 
speech continues with mention of burning! *! something on 
behalf of Telepinu (iii 8-9) and the taking from him of evil, 
sin, anger, wrath, and irritation (iii 9-12). Other spells 
calculated to remove from Telepinu his anger are based upon 
analogy with the burning of warSamma¥ (ili 13-16), the 
unsuitability of malt as seed or as an ingredient for bread (iii 
16-20), the extinguishing of a fire (iii 21-27), etc. It does not 
seem that the context affords a clue to the nature of the 
kar-as-su-us. But anyone will admit that it does not in- 
dubitably designate a cereal here: 

In several texts kar-a$ is roasted (Sanbuwa-): (1) SIG 
an-da-ra-an SIG mi-ta-a-an SE kar-as SE.LUSAR da-ab-bi 
na-at-kán Sa-an-bul-an-zi, “I take blue wool, red wool, barley, 
kar-as, coriander, and they roast them;"!5? (2) [ma-a-an 
A-NA ÜTar-pa-at-t] a-aS-i. [Si-pa-an-da-ab-bi. nu-us-Sa-an bu- 
wa-a] i-is [A-NA PUGDILIM.GAL SA, te-eb-bi Se-ra-a$-5a- 
an bal-ki-in] kar-as i$-bu-wa-ab-bi (na-at-kan Sa-an-bu-wa-an-zi 
na-as-ta GlYSpu-wa-aldi-is [ú-ite-ni-it ki-i$-ta-nu-um-mi nu 
me-ma] -ab-bi [ma-ab-ba-an-kán ki-i ki-is-ta-nu-nu-un] i-da-a- 
lu-ya-kán. [A-NA EN.MES-TIM &e-er QA-TAM-MA ki-ilS-ta- 
ru, [Whenever I make sacrifice for Tarpatt] ašši, [I place a 
pine c] one [on top of a red bowl, and upon it] I pour 
[barley and] kar-as. [And I roast them and extinguish] the 
pine cone [with water, while I s] ay: [‘As I have extinguished 
this, so may] the evil(s) [be extin]guished [upon the 
lord(s),] "' 5? (3)KBo XV 105 i 20, iii 3. 

kar-as is paired with barley (balki¥) in the text of a ritual 
for the god Tarpattaséi: 5* [nu-u]S-saan hal-ki-in kar-a$ 
Glpid-da-ni-i Su-ub-ba-a-i [pu] -u-ur-pu-u-ri-i-ya-a$ bu-u-ur-tal- 
liia išnaaš [GIISBAN naat-kan IS-TU SIG г40-ра-і 
bu-it-ti-ya-an GLHLA pira-an-ma-aS-Sa-an i§-na-as pu-u-ur-pu- 
urii-e-eg [GIS] pa-at-talu GIŠtar-zu-wa-a-an píéra-an-ma-at- 
da-an \KUS) š4-a-la-aš ba-me-in-kán-za. nu-us-Sa-an kii bu-u- 
ma-an GYpád-da-ni-i da-a-i, “Не pours out barley (and) kar-a3 
on the tray. Balls and strands(?) of dough, a bow — it was 
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179. Goetze (ANET, 126f.) ap- 
parently reads UGg-tar (= 
akkatar) and translates as 
"death." The lack of the deter- 
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strung with woolen string — , arrows — and in front (of them) 


balls of dough — , a bolt, a wooden tarzuwan — and in front 
(of them) a leather Salas is bound. All this he places on the 
tray." 


kar-a$ and barley are paired again in a passage from a 
ritual authored by Hebattarakki. In this ritual the old 
woman mills kar-as, kneads it, and makes it into two 
figurines. She then places one on the right and the other on 
the left shoulder of the man whom she is treating. After that 
she takes dough made from a mixture of barley flour and 
miscellaneous ingredients and presses it against the body of 
her patient, while reciting the words of her spell. The lines 
which mention kar-as are:!*? nu kii bu-u-maun A-NA 
ZI.DA SE is-ni me-na-ah-ha-an-da im-mi-ya-mi nu 1 UP-NU 
kar-a$ ma-al-la-an na-at Sal-ga-mi na-at 2 $e-e-nu-u$ i-ya-mi, 
“All this (dog's dung, tuhhues$ar, goat’s milk, gypsum, ewan, 
brushwood, and several herbs) I mix together with dough 
(made from) barley flour. One UPNU of kar-as has been 
milled. I knead it and make it into two figurines.” Since in 
the spell itself (1 18-33) she makes no reference to the 
figurines made of kar-as flour, we can only guess at their 
significance. Like the dough of barley flour pressed on the 
patient's body, the figurines of kar-as flour probably “ab- 
sorbed" the evil removed from the patient. 

Similar to the above is the wording of an incantation 
text which contains Hurrian speeches:! 595 [na] m?-ma-kan 
A-NA PUGDÍLIM.GAL ZI.DA SE tepu is-bu-u[b-bi . . .] 
ta(!) A-NA ku-gul-la-anSA® Sa-ra-a(-!)ar-miSAR а-х[...] 
na-at A-NA ZI.DA SE me-na-ab-ba-an-da i-m [t-ya-mi...] 
EGIR-an-da-ma kar-as Se-e-nu-us i-ya-mi. Here too barley 
flour is mixed with various herbs and kar-a*. The second 
version of the Ritual of Mastigga contains a description of 
the pouring of kar-a¥ into a clay kneading trough (uri) 
along with red wool and oil:!?? EGIR-an-da-ma IM-aš 
is-nu-u-ri-in i-ya-az-zi na-aS-ta lan an-da la-a-bu-i SYG.SA; Ja- 
-kán an-da p£-e-eS-K-ya-az-zi kar-aS-kän an-da Su-ub-ba-a-i 
na-at MÍ.ŠU.GI A-NA 2 BE-EL SISKUR.SISKUR TUGfe-ek- 
nu-wa-a$ kat-ta-an e-ep-zi, "Afterwards she makes a kneading 
trough out of clay and pours oil therein. Red wool she also 
casts in, and pours in kar-a$. Then the old woman holds them 
out to the two patients under (cover of) a cloak.” 


One other passage mentions kar-as in connection with 
digging holes in the ground for sacrifice to infernal 
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deities:! ** nu a-aš-šu G'Spid-dur [...'5?] ibgaca-a-an-ta 
[... 15°] pé-e-da-an-zi [...1°°] da-a-i nu te-kán pád-da-a- 
i2[...*99?] karas  TUsma-a4i-[ ...!5?] daa-i na-at- 
k[dn?? ...! ?! kat-ta-an-da] da-a-i me-ma-i-[ma-as kis-an], 
"The ‘good’ piddur(s)...are sticking up (in the 
ground) ...they transport... He takes a . . . and digs up the 
soil. He takes...kar-a$ (and) soup, and puts them down 
(into the hole?)." 

kar-a$ also occurs in the text of a ritual to counteract 
magic.’ °? kar-as, barley, four stones, a bow and three arrows 
are placed on a tray and placed under a bed.!?? One 
duplicate (KBo X 41 1’) in place of the kar-as bal-ki-in of the 
main version seems to offer: ] x TE SE 4. pa-s[u. The SE is 
for balkin. Could the TE be for KAR(!) of kar-as? 

In a ritual against seeing a ghost repeatedly in one's 
dreams ritual materials (SUTUM) are made ready and then 
transported to the intersection (battareššar) of the road(s). 
The materials include: cheese, rennet, a one-year-old ewe or 
nanny-goat (ZEH), wafers, cured mutton, herbs, kar-as, and 
an iron anklet.! ?* 

KBo П 12 (a list of objects for the cult at Nerik! ?5) 
mentions kar-a$ in the badly broken section, vi 1-10. The 
quantity is fairly large, more than 30 PARISI (i.e., more than 
180 SUTU, if the Hittite PARISU = 6 SATU).! ° 6 

To summarize: Although there is no evidence that kar-as 
was made into bread, a flour was prepared from it. It could 
be roasted like Hebrew qal? or Akkad. qaliatu and gayatu 
(Sum. še-sa-a). Milled and made into dough, it served to make 
figurines, which absorbed the evil magic of an enemy's curse. 
Together with soup it was lowered into the sacrificial pits as 
an offering to the nether world deities. Its frequent pairing 
with barley (it is never paired with ZÍZ or kanza) might 
suggest "wheat and barley," thus favoring an identification 
with a species of wheat. But there is no indication of its 
relative value, which might aid in deciding between wheat 
and barley. The evidence is unfortunately insufficient for a 
positive identification. If it should be a wheat, I would not 
favor bread wheat. Club wheat, emmer, or einkorn would be 
possibilities. But for some of these, other terms are more 
likely. Spelled kar-Sa-an (acc. sg. a-stem) in KBo II 3 ii 32 
(first version of Mastigga), but kar-as in the second version of 
Mastigga, iii 24. 


E. Laroche has correctly identified seppit as a kind of 
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Chapter Two: Tbe Cultivation of tbe Cereals 


cereal and corrected Schwartz’ theory that the final -it was 
the instrumental case ending.'?? Yet Laroche did not 
attempt a complete review of the occurrences of the term, as 
shall be attempted here. 

Seppit regularly occurs in the lists of "seeds" (NUMUN.- 
HLA bumanta), a term which embraces more than the 
cereals, as can be seen from the lists, which contain besides 
SE, ZIZ, kar-a$, and ewan also peas, lentils, cumin, coriander, 
malt, pomegranates, etc.’ % 

Like the other cereals Seppit was measured by the 
SATU'°? (ie. the BAN?°°), the UPNU (159/d ii 4) and the 
PARISU;?! and is once measured by the number of 
KUSDUG.GAN (1328/z ii 14-17). It was stored in pithoi 
(DUGparsiyalli), as can be seen from the following passage, 
which relates events of the twelfth day of the AN.TAH.SUM 
festival:?°? Iu-uk-kat-ti-ma LUGAL-u$ I-NA É dZi-pár-wat-a 
[pa-iz-zi] nu EZEN SA dU URUKUBABBAR-TI-ya-kan 
DUG har-8i-ya[-al-li] fe-ep-pi-it-ta-a$ a-pé-e-da-ni UD-ti ki-nu- 
[wa-an-zi], "The following morning the king enters the 
temple of Ziparwa. It is the festival of the storm god. In 
HattuSa on that same day they break open the pithoi of 
Seppit.” 

Like other grains Seppit was milled to produce flour. 
Along with ewan the milling of seppit even serves to illustrate 
how the gods punish a man who plots evil against the 
king:?°° nu Se-ep-pi-it e-u-wa-an-na Su-ub-ba-ir nu pa-ak-ku- 
us-kan-zi ku-is LUGAL# i-da-a-lu Sa-an-ha-az-zi a-pu-u-un-na 
DINGIR.MES i-da-la-u-e pé-e$-Se-ya-an-du nu a-pu-un-na pa- 
ak-ku-uS-kan-du, “(Just as) they pour out Seppit and ewan 
(onto the lower millstone) and grind away, (so also) may the 
gods cast him who plots evil against the king into an evil 
(state), and may they grind away on him!” Cf. pp. 132f. 

The flour produced from Seppit is called ZI.DA Se-ep- 
pícit-ta-a&? 03 ZI.DA šepřit (Bo 794 iv 2), Zi.DA Se-ep-pi-it 
(Bo 2480 ii 3, 6, 8) or Se-ep-pi-it-ta-a¥ mar-ra [-tar?] .? 9 5 This 
type of flour was highly valued by the Sum. author of the 
poem called “the Message of Lü-dingir-ra.”?°° This flour 
could be used moist (arrant-) or dry (batant-) (Bo 2480 ii 6, 
8; Bo 3123 iv 2-4). More important, bread was made from 
the flour milled from $eppit. This cannot yet be proved for 
kanza, kar-aš, ewan ог tarían. From the texts we know 
that at least the following types of bread were made from 
Seppit flour: NINDA.KUR,.RA.2°7 NINDA.GUG,?° 
NINDA bali- (KBo XVI 8 i 6), NINDA parzazu-,2°° NINDA.- 
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LE.DE.A (= Akkad. mersu)?!? NINDA aan, !! 210. XX 92 vi 3. 
NIN DAdannaš,?'? NINDAmagessar?!? and NINDA.- 
KU; .?!^ The variety of types of bread which utilized Seppit 
is an index of its popularity. Several are sweet confections or 212. X 4813, ii 15. 
cakes (NINDA.GUG, NINDA.LE.DE.A and NINDA.KU,), зз XI 18 iii 20; X 28 v 12. 
and others may have been porridges of some kind like our | 
hot breakfast cereals (NINDA a-a-an?; cf. p. 153). Still 214. KXXV 153 325. 
others were wafers or crackers (NINDA wagessar). The flour 
produced from šeppit must have been tasty indeed. 

The trilingual (Sumerian, Akkadian, Hittite) version 
from Ras Shamra (RS 25.421) of the Sum. literary work 
which M. Civil has called “The Message of Lüä-dingir-ra 
to His Mother”?! and which J. Nougayrol has entitled — 215./NES, 23 (1964), 1-11. 
"Signalement гуне $ promises to allow а more precise 216. Ugaritica, V 310-19, 
identification of Seppit. The Ras Shamra copy is a four- 444.45 and 773-79. 
columned tablet. One column each is devoted to: (1) a 
Sumerian version in the standard orthography, (2) a Sumeri- 
an version in syllabic orthography, (3) an Akkadian transla- 
tion, and (4) a Hittite translation. On the obverse of the 
tablet in lines 34-35 of the Hitt. column we read: BURU,- 
an-za-ma-a$ dam-me-tar-wa-an-za Se-ep-pi-it-ta-aX-ma-af. mar- 
ra-[tar], “She is an abundant harvest; she is flour(?) of 
Seppit." E. Laroche, the editor of the Hittite column, 
suggests that one restore -tar and interpret mar-ra-[tar] as 
"poussiere, farine (d'orge)." The Akkad. version at this point 
reads: BURU, (= ebüru) nu-ub-3u hu-un-tu sal-tu, "(She is) 
an abundant harvest, buntu saltu." Nougayrol translated the 
second half of the line “un froment fin" (“a fine wheat"). 
According to the CAD buntu (variant bunnutu) denotes a 
quality of barley.?'” Von Soden?!’ translates it “Reifung; 217. CAD H, 238 (s.v. buntu) 
(Fast-)Reife," relying on the Heb. and Arab. roots bnt, which and 237 (s.v. bunnugu). 
according to him are to be translated “Reif werden." buntu 218. AHw, 356 s.v. bunnutu, 
(bunnutu) is not in itself a noun, but an adjective qualifying сЁ. also von Soden, Or NS, 22 
fe'u(m). In fact Yeu bunnuti translated a wide variety of (1253), 258. 
Sumerian expressions in the lexical texts.?' * All begin with 219. See the more than 9 
SE, but there the similarity ends: $e - u-u b- d u; у-ва, E E e 
še-šu-sá4-du yga, še-bulug-ba-ti-la (var. sections, 
-til-1a), $e-za-gin-durus, Ҳе-ѕа-а, fe-sar-ra, 
Se-gur-ra, Se-$u-ak-a, $e-an. In the Ras Shamra 
exemplar of the particular Sumerian literary work the 
column containing the Sumerian version of this line in 
standard orthography is broken off, so that the only clew we 
possess of its content is the poorly preserved column of 
Sumerian in syllabic orthography, which reads: e(?)-bu(?)- 


211.1X 2 i 13f. 
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ur(??) skar-tab-b[d] x-x-na ús-sa-a. But if we consider the 
various unilingual copies of the Sumerian composition, we 
can add three more readings for the end of this line: (1) 
рит; -gü-x-an-na (“A”), (2) Хе (or: bulug;) bar 
til-la gu-nu-SI+A (“B”), G)še-gu-nu mú-a 
(“D”). Akkadian saltu is cognate to Heb. solet, which some 
translate “fine flour," and others “groats.”??° The Hittite 
translation of saltu was mar-ra-|tar?] , or perhaps mar-ra- 
[an?] (neut. sg. participle), in either case derived from the 
verb marra-/marriya- “то mill, grind up."??! Even if we knew 
for certain the meaning of bun(nu)tu (which we don't), we 
could not be sure that the Hittite translator did. One can see 
from other Bogazkoy bilingual or trilingual texts how poorly 
the Hittite translators understood the Akkadian, much less 
the Sumerian??? We cannot, therefore, assume that this 
trilingual text establishes the identity of Seppit as a kind of 
barley. If Seppit is a kind of barley, we must determine that 
fact from better evidence. Since in KBo IV 2 i 9f. the 
sequence SE zenantas, SE baiiarnanza, Seppit, kar-a$, etc. 
might indicate that seppit was the spring variety of barley 
following “autumn-sown barley, b.-barley, .. ", one could 
seek support for this interpretation in the Sumerian še - g u - 
nu mu-a (= Seu arkí)??? which stands in “D” as the 
Sum. equivalent of Akkad. version's buntu saltu, or even in 
the Ras Shamra tablet's own syllabic Sum. x -x-na ús- 
sa-a, if the last word is the participle of ú s “to follow, be 
second." But all of this still fails to carry conviction: we still 
cannot say that seppit is a barley type. 

The name of this cereal may be found in the town name 
URU Sapidduwa,??* since certain towns seem to have derived 
their names from plants grown in the region.??° If so, then 
perhaps URUSapidduwa was located in an area where much 
Seppit was cultivated. 


ewan has been tentatively identified by Laroche as 
a variety of barley.??$ It exhibits the following spellings: 
(nom.:) e-u-wa-an (XXIX 4 ii 51, 63, iv 17), e-wa-an (KBo IV 
2 i 10), (gen.:) e-wa-a$ (KBo IV 2 i 10; KBo X 34 i 13, 21, 
23; etc), (acc.:) e-u-waan (XXIV 14 i 7), e-u-wa-an-na 
(XXIX 1 iii 9), (semi-logographic?:) SE-u-wa-an (XXX 32 iv 
6).227 

It is found in the lists of cereals and fruits such as KBo 
IV 2 1 9-12: nu ZIZ-tar SE zé-e-na-an-ta-a$ SE ba-aY-Sar-na-an- 
za Se-piit kar-as par-bu-e-na-as e-wa-an nu-kán kii 
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NUMUN.HI.A bu-u-ma-an-da | SE.LOÓS^R.ya  I$-TU 
DUGD{LIM.GAL 4a-an-bu-un-si nu-kdn 171 $e-er ıke-te-ni-it 
ki-is-ta-nu-an-zi, "Bread wheat, autumn barley, b.-barley, 
Seppit, kar-as parbuenas . . .—all of these seeds and coriander 
they roast in a pan and then extinguish the fire with water.” 

The word also occurs in a list of ingredients which are 
mixed together with dough made from barley flour and 
pressed against the body of the patient who suffers from the 
attack of an enemy sorceror:??* “When I release a man 
bound by enchantments, 1 seat him on a chair. I take dough 
made from barley flour and mix it together with dog's dung. 
Then I mix together with the dough made from barley flour 
all these things: tubbues$ar, goat's milk, gypsum, (three 
herbs) ewan, brushwood, the bloom of any tree or 
shrub(?).... I take the dough made from barley flour, with 
which the extraneous materials (wa-a$-5;Hl-^) have been 
mixed, and I press it against the man and speak as follows." 

A similar mixture of ingredients is found in a ritual 
context concerning a ruined house (bar-kán-ta-a$ par-na-as) 
and involving a clay model of a pig and sow's milk:??? nu 
bar-kán-ta-a$ pár-na-a$ IM-an da-ab-bi x[ ...] IM-aš SAH-an 
DU-mi nu-us-s-i§-Sa- [an ...] SA NA4-NI bur-u-uX i-en-zi 
ti?-[...] SA SAH pa-an-ku-ni-it e-u-wa-aS [iš-ni-it x] -ba-al- 
za-ni-it tu-ek-ku-uS wa-ar-a$?-x| . . . nla-an-Ya-an. x|...]-an- 
ti, "I take clay (plaster?) of the ruined house ... I make a 
day pig. And thereon . . . they make burlu#2 39 of stone... 
with pig’s milk, dough made from ewan, and with ... they 
wipe(?) the body."? 31 

Finally, ewan occurs in lists of foods, some of which 
(including ewan) are preceded by the Sumerogram which 
denotes "soup" (TU, = Akkad. ummaru):?*? a-pé-e-ma 20 
NINDA.SIG.MES 2 NINDAmy-y-la-tiif SA % ОРАП 3 
NINDAI SA % UP-NI 3 NINDApar-a$-pa-u-wa-an-te-e$ 
ZL.DA-SU-NU tar-na-à TU; BA.BA.ZA TU, ga-an-ga-tiSAR 
TU, euwaan TU, GÜ.GAL TU, GÜ.GAL.GAL TU, 
AR-SA-AN-NI ku-it-ta % UP-NI ZA.AH.LI SU.GANSAR 1 
DUGp;-p-pár KAS 1 DUGpa-niifda GESTIN 1 NINDA 
a-a-an SA 1⁄4 SA-A-TI 1 NINDAGÜG 1 NINDA.KU, 1 UP-NI 
IN-BIMl.A.ya te-pu da-a-an-zi. This association with the 
soups is important, because no other cereal is so associated, 
and because even today barley is used in soups. 

The cereal ewan along with the cereal Seppit are milled 
to produce flour. The text which employs this practice as an 
illustration of the manner in which the gods punish evil-doers 
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has been cited above in the discussion of šeppit.2 33 But there 
is as yet no textual evidence that it (like SE, ZIZ, and Seppit) 
was used to make bread. 


Several deities were associated with the growth of 
grains, grasses and vegetation in Hittite texts. The god 
Telepinu , whether he be called a “nature god,” or a "storm 
god,”??* was clearly regarded as one of the divine beings 
who produced grain. A classic statement of his function 
is:235 [i4] t-ten-wa 4Te-le-pi-nu-un bal-zi-if-ten. a-pa-a-a$-wa 
DUMU-YA [na-alk-ki-i$ bar-aY-zi te-re-ep-zi wa-a-tar na-a-i 
bal-ki-in-na [x - x] pát N44 pé-ru-lu-wa-ri, “ро (and) summon 
Telepinu! He, my son, (is) noble. He breaks up (the soil), he 
plows, he irrigates, and: grain ... he... -s." When Telepinu 
disappears, the crops fail: 4Te-le-pi-nu-Sa ar-ba i-ya-an-ni-i$ 
bal-ki-in dIm-mar-ni-in Sa-al-bi-an-ti-en ma-an-ni-it-ti-en it-pi- 
ya-tar-ra pé-e-da-a$, “Telepinu went away and carried off 
(with him) grain, ....2?5 And again: пи пат-та bal-ki-i 
ZIZ-tar Ü-UL ma-a-i "And furthermore barley (and) wheat 
does not grow.'?3? Güterbock has shown in his essay on the 
nature of the god Telepinu the interchangability of Telepinu 
and the storm god in the role of vanishing god: "The storm 
god of the sky departed. In steppe, meadow (and) marsh he 
carried away mannittin Salbittin iSpiyatar-a. He went (off), 
(did) the storm god, and furthermore barley (and) wheat do 
(lit. ‘does’) not grow.”? ?® 


But other gods too were thought to contribute to the 
growth of grains and grasses. Among the Hattians was a 
goddess whose name itself means “grain.”?°? She appears 
once in the Telepinu myth, sitting down under a.batalkesnas 
bush with the following gods: Papaya, Ištuštaya, the Сш е, 
the DINGIR.MAHs, Miyatanzipa, Telepinu, dKAL and 
Hapantaliya.?^? Distinct spheres of activity cannot be 
ascertained for each of these, but several are unmistakably 
associated with birth and growth, whether of flora or 
fauna?*! KamruSepa claims that she has treated (aniya-) 
them magically and purified them. Her Hattic name was Kait, 
which means “grain” and may be a feminine in -it.24? She 
also bore the title “queen” (kattab).? ^? The central passage 
concerning her is that in the so-called dandukiSni texts 
studied by Laroche in 1947:?*^ 
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ma-a-an A-NA bal-ki-ya hu-e-ek-zi LÜGUDÜ-s me-ma-i 
ud-bu-ru-u ka-i-it ba-pi-pu-na-a-an ka-i-it 
ba-wag-as-ha-wi;-pi ba-a-ya-am-ma DINGIR-ap ka-a-at-tah 
QA-TAM-MA me-ma-i 


"When he conjures the grain, the 'anointed' says: 'Hail to 
thee, grain! For mankind grain, and among gods a bayamma, 
a goddess (art thou). He speaks in the same way." 

In those passages in which it is reasonably certain that 
the grain deity mentioned is the Hattian goddess and not the 
male grain deity of the Hurrian, Luwian or Kanishite groups, 
her name is written either as dHalki (XXXIII 24 ii 9 and 15; 
XXVII 68 iv 6; XXVIII 75 iii 25-26; XXVIII 9018 - XX 81i 
16; XXVIII 91 i 7; KBo IV 9 v 26; KBo X 27 iv 15) or as 
dNISABA (KBo X 20 i 33-34, Bo 3228 9' dupl. of IBoT 1 29 
obv 20 dHal-ki-a$), or in its Hattic form Кай (XXVIII 75 iii 
26). 


Laroche has pointed out? ^5 that the grain deity (d Halki 
or dNISABA) of the Hurrian pantheon is not female (as the 
Hattian dHalki), but male. And although in Hittite texts this 
god is designated either by the Hittite noun "grain" (4Halki) 
or the Sumerian divine name 4NISABA, a vocabulary found 
at Ugarit reveals that the Hurrian word for “grain” was 
kateni.?*® In the kaluti$ (fixed order of Hurrian deities) the 
grain god appears third, following Tefub and Suwaliyat.? ^ " 
In this third position he is sometimes replaced by Kumarbi, 
which is one of the names for Enlil. 

In those passages in which it is reasonably certain that 
the grain deity mentioned belongs to the Hurrian pantheon, 
his name appears either as Halki (KBo IX 137 ii 21; KBo XV 
33 ii 23 and 31; KBo XVII 46 16) or dNISABA (KBo XIV 
142 i 6; KBo 1X 140 i 3, 5, 8 14; XX 59 i 26 and 29). In 
these passages he is either associated with other Hurrian 
deities such as TeSub, Hebat and dÉ.A, employs the Hurrian 
singer in his cult, or appears in a context where there are 
speeches in Hurrian. It is unclear to me whether the Halki of 
KBo XV 33 ii 23 and 31 (incantation for the storm god of 
Kuliwigna) is a Hurrian or Kanishite god. The text mentions 
both a Hurrian and Kanishite singer (iii 4 and 8). 

Laroche has recently claimed that in the procession of 
male deities depicted on the walls of the main chamber at 
Yazılıkaya figure number 40, a god holding what could be a 
stalk of grain and generally thought to be the grain god, is the 
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245. Laroche, JCS, 6 (1952), 
119. 


246. JCS, 2 (1948), 117 fn. 24. 


247. JCS, 2 (1948), 114-17. 





Fig. 5: Hittite grain god 
(fig. number 40) at 
Yazılıkaya. After 

E. Akurgal, Ancient 


Civilizations and Ruins 
of Turkey, 310. 


rain deities: Luwian/Kanishite o 


248. JCS, 6 (1952), 119. 


Halki » 


249. Otten, StBoT, 7 (1968), 
15. 


Miyatanzipa 


250. Laroche, Racb. 
(1946-47), 67-68. The uncom- 
pounded Yipa- “genius, spirit" 
is found in the incantation 
XXXIII 66 ii 9ff. The acc. sg. 
Yi-pa-an (note also ta-ar-pi-in 
“demon” in line 11) was mis- 
takenly read by me (NES, 27 
[1968], 65 with fn. 31) as 
lüm-pa-an, "grief." 


251. HWb, 132. 

252. Recb., 68. 

253. StBoT, 7 (1968), 15. 
254. Ibidem. 

255. Loc. cit. 


256. Loc. cit. 


Otber deities « 
Sumuqan * 
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god Kumarbi (RHA, 84/85 [1969], 70). 


The Luwian and/or Kanishite deity who bore the name 
Halki was also a male god, as pointed out by Laroche.?** 
His arguments for the sex of the Hurrian and Kanishite 
Halki were: (1) The masculine sex of the bearers of the 
name Halki in KaneS (;e., in the Cappadocian texts); (2) 
XXVII 68 iv 7ff., where six deities are grouped together, all 
male, including Halki; (3) association of the Hurrian 
dNISABA with Ea-Damkina; and (4) XX 59 i 26 and 29, 
which seems to make him one of the functional incarnations 
of Ea, along with dMati and dHazzizzi. 


In the following passages it is reasonably certain that the 
grain deity mentioned is of the Luwian or Kanishite circle of 
gods: XII 21 8; HT 79 5; KBo XI 32 obv 33, rev 52; KBo IV 
11 61; KBo XVII 89 iii 4ff. In these passages he is associated 
with other deities of the Luwian and Kanishite circles: 
Miyatanzipa, Pahhur, Arma, Maliya, Hilašši, Innara$mi, 
Tafamez, Sakuwatmi, Ištamanašši, Genuwašši, Кі&&ага&, 
Btanzašši, Iya¥allassi, Yarri, Haldattašši, etc. Another triad of 
gods of which Halki is a member is that consisting of 
dSUMUQAN, Telepinu and Halki,?^? or Halki, Miyatanzipa 
and Telepinu. 


Another deity, whose very name indicates his/her 
affiliation with the Luwian-Kanishite group (-zipa-?°°), as 
well as his/her primary connection with the growth processes 
(miyatan- from mai-/miya- “to grow'?5!) is Miyatanzipa. 
The following references are derived from Laroche?*? and 
Otten,’ 53 to which it is possible to add only KBo XI 4719; 
XXXIII 1 6 = XVII 10 iii 31; XII 21 8; XVII 8112; XX 7 v 
7; XXX 42 iv 7; XXXIII 59 ш 12; HT 44 obv 14; KBo XVII 
89 iii 5. Otten notes a certain similarity (perhaps even 
correspondence) between Miyatanzipa and dSUMUQAN- 
a-.25* He does not, however, equate the two. Laroche 
describes Miyatanzipa as “génie de la croissance 
vegétale."?55 Concerning Halki, SUMUQAN, Telepinu, 
Miyatanzipa and Parga, Otten wrote: ‘‘Alle diese Gottheiten 
gehoren in den Bereich von Wachstum, Vegetation und 
landwirtschaftlicher Fruchtbarkeit.’” 5 6 


In Mesopotamia the god Sumugan is a god of wildlife 
and vegetation. Sum. epithets beginning with a m a (“mother 
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of") suggest a female, while the Akkad. epithets with b2/ 
(“lord of”) suggest a male. The Hittite pronunciation of the 
name is unknown, as is the sex. The logogram 4GIR (read 
$а Кап) appears in contexts with Hattian (XVII 10 iv 29; 
KBo X 27 iv 17) as well as Hurrian (KBo XVI 97 left edge 
3a) deities. The deity is concerned with vegetation in Hittite 
texts. Indeed Otten translates dISUMUQAN-aS as "(etwas 
von) ... Vegetation" in XVII 10 iv 29£?57 Yet there is at 
least one hint in Hittite texts that he was also a tutelary deity 
of the wild animals.? 55 


The two discussions of this deity known to me are those 
of Otten?5? and L. Matous.?®° This deity is rarely men- 
tioned in Hittite texts (KBo X 27 iv 18, v 9; XXXVIII 10 iv 
19; IBoT III 1 left edge 3ff.; Bo 181 v 1-4 transliterated and 
translated by Otten in ZA, 53 [1959], 174-77), but his 
festival is mentioned in the Old Assyrian texts.?°! Otten 
regards him as belonging by function in the realm of the 
vegetation deities.? $? Since he is mentioned in the Kültepe 
texts, one might be inclined to include him among the 
Kanishite deities. This is indeed possible, but in the absence 
of further evidence unproven. 

In addition there are other occurrences of the divine 
names 4Halki and dNISABA which I was unable to use 
above, since I could not determine with a reasonable degree 
of certainty to which of the three groups (Hattian, Hurrian or 
Luwian-Kanishite) each belonged. I list them here for the 
reader's convenience: XXV 32 is a text which describes a 
festival of Karahna and mentions many deities (among them 
Halki in i 12), of which most are Luwian or Kanishite, but 
some Hattian. XXXVIII 12 iii 21 mentions Halki again in a 
context of deities of the Karahna circle, mostly Luwian (but 
is not dLUGAL-ma-a$ in iii 21 the Hurrian god Sarruma?). 
Also unclassified is XVI 11 5. 


A good portion of ancient treatises on agriculture (de re 
rustica) was concerned with the enemies of the crops and the 
most effective means of combatting them. These enemies can 
be divided into three classes: (1) inclement weather, (2) plant 
diseases, and (3) pests of various kinds. 


While it is true that wheat can be grown in the tropics or 
at the arctic circle, for the successful cultivation of most 
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257. Ibidem. For the god 
Sakdn/Sumugan see Albright, 
JAOS, 40 (1920), 320-24; 
AfO, 3 (1926), 181-83; 
Tallqvist, AGE (1938), 450f.; 
Rollig (ed.), Worterb. der 
Mythologie, 118. 


258. Ibidem, citing KUB V 7 
rev 26#. 


= Parga 
259. ZA, 53 (1959), 174-84. 


260. AS, 16 (1965), 175ff. 


261. Ibidem. 


262. StBoT, 7 (1968), 15. 
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263. Cato I 1-3: Si poteris, sub 
radice montis siet, in meridiem 
spectet. Cf. Varro I vi. 


264. Columella П ix 3: Campo 
patente et ad solem prono 
apricoque et soluto laetatur. 


265. Columella П 9; Pliny 
XVIII 49. On "autumn wheat" 
(KBo V 5 18) and “autumn 
barley" (KBo IV 2 i 9-10) in 
Hittite texts cf. p. 42. 


266. Pliny XVIII 196: 
Sationem locis umidis celerius 
fieri ratio est, ne semen imbre 

putrescat, siccis serius, ut 
pluviae sequantur ne diu iacens 
atque non concipiens evan- 
escat, 


267. Gurney, The Hittites, 82. 


268. Erga kai bemerai, lines 
383-617. 


269. BURUx mi-Sa-ri-is ka-ra- 
. a-pi; VIII 1 iii 19. Cf. Fried- 
rich, ZA, 37 (1926), 200 and 
Otten, OLZ, 60 (1965), 547. 


Plant diseases ° 


270. $dpwn “blight, Germ. 
Brand (am Getreide), French la 
rouille,” and yrqwn “mildew, 
Germ. Mehltau, French la 
nielle" (I Kings 8:37; Amos 
4:9; Haggai 2:17; Deut. 
28:22). 


271. Cf. Pliny XVIII 157. The 
terms are “rust” (Grk. erusibe, 
Lat. robigo) and “mildew” 
(Grk. miltos, Lat. uredo). 


Pests . 


272. “Rust” as a plant disease 
is samanu in Akkadian 
(Nougayrol, ArOr, 17 [1949], 
216; Landsberger, MSL 3 
[1951], 113£.). 


273. XL 2 obv 10 (cf. Geotze, 
Kizzuwatna, 60f.). 
KUB III 94 a 


274. According to Güterbock 
in Laroche, RHA, 60 (1957), 
85. 
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cereals one needs a climate which is temperate and neither 
too moist nor too dry. The Roman author Pliny the Elder 
advised that one's field be located on a plain at the foot of a 
mountain, where there was no shade and with a southern 
exposure.9? It was also believed that a field should be 
“open and sloping toward the sun, warm and loose.'? 5* And 
while in general it is true that wheat and other cereals can 
endure extremes of cold better than the leguminous plants, 
certain hardier species of winter wheat are best planted in the 
fall and harvested in the spring, while less hardy species 
(summer wheat) should be planted in early spring and 
harvested in the summer.? 85 Too much moisture in the soil 
during the period of germination can rot the seeds, while too 
arid a soil will not permit the seed to sprout.?°% In ancient 
times man sought to encourage optimal weather conditions 
by soliciting the aid of the gods. This he did through prayer, 
sacrifice, and magical rite.? 6 7 Certain assistance could also be 
secured from observing the stars. Hesiod in particular conveys 
a great deal of astrological lore in the course of teaching 
farmers how best to plow, sow, reap, and store.? $* Omens 
sometimes warned a farmer that a pest would devour his 
crop.? $? 


We know nothing from Hittite texts about plant 
diseases. In modern times crops can be threatened by rust, 
mildew and blight. We read of these plant diseases in the Old 
Testament,? 7° in Greek and Roman texts,?7! and in certain 
other ancient sources.” 7? But the Hittite texts have nothing 
to contribute on this point. We must assume, however, that 
Hittite farmers had to cope with these plant diseases. It is 
possible that the babbimaS which attacks (among other 
things) the grains in the old Hattian myths is a representation 
of some disease. But this is only a remote possibility. 


But if the Hittite sources are silent about plant diseases, 
they yield a number of terms for pests which attack the 
grain, including both insects and larger creatures such as the 
mouse. Our only occurrence of the Sumerian writing for the 
grain weevil (UH.SE) groups it with the snake, the scorpion, 
and the mouse: UH.SE-da? MUS GÍR.TAB PIS. TUR ? 73 


B. Landsberger has classified KUB III 94 with “single 


vocabulary without direct parallel, though similar to the last 
sections of the series ea A = záqu."??^ Column H, lines 
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c^ эд "З 8 


18-26, with which we are concerned at present, Landsberger 
has partly discussed in MSL II on pages 111 and 115. The 
transcription offered below differs from Landsberger’s edi- 
tion chiefly in the transliteration of the Hittite column. 


18. DAG-KISIM,XGIR? 75 Y-i-ru?76 
19. DAGKISIM;XKÀD — nap-pi.du 
20. DAG-KISIM; XNE si-ir-ru 

21. DAGKISIM,; XDUB e-[t] e-em ap?-pa-mu  ak-kán-ta-a$ bu-u-la-li 


276 mu-ut-gal-la-a$ 


zi-ir-lis 


22. DAG-KISIM;XNE Za-zi-in zarx(HI)-zary-ra-a$ 
23. DAG:KISIM; X? 2i-2i-in-nu U. Tza-ar-ti 

24. DAG-KISIMs X? i-Si-ku-ú pa-aš-pa-na-aš 

25. GARAx :ga-ra bu-ur-se-en-nu mi-Xa-ri-is 

26. KISIM :ki-Si-ib kúl-bá-ab!-tù la-la-wi-is-n|a-as] 


18: The text has $i-iru, which Landsberger suggests is a 
mis-reading for 3i-i-bu “vermin, living creatures.” The Hittite 
rendering bu-u-i-tar-za ku-it KI.MIN is incomprehensible as it 
stands, since its verb, hidden behind KI.MIN (“ditto”), is not 
contained in the preceding line, as might have been hoped. 
Whatever it was, it required -za. The noun huitar denotes 
“living creatures" in general. When it is qualified by the 
genitive gimra$, the word denotes wildlife, quadrupeds of all 
types.??* But when it is qualified by the genitives takna or 
daganzipaS, it denotes grubs, which attack and consume the 
grain.??? The role of the daganzipa$ buidar in attacking grain 
is conveyed in the apodosis of an omen, which has recently 
been clarified by H. Otten:? *? 


ous teat bé-e-u-e-es 
[ki] 4-а BURU,.HI.A SIGs-an-ta da-ga-an-zi-pa-as 


[bu-] i -da1?*! -a-ar pa-ra-a-i па-ра bal-ki-in ka-ra-pa-an-zi 
p Р. Р 


"The rains will occur, the crops will be good, (but) the grubs 
will emerge(??)? 5? and devour the grain." 


The verb parai- “то blow(?)" is always transitive. This 
ра-та-а-і, on the other hand, could be intransitive 
("emerge", Otten: “erscheinen”), if daganzipas is genitive 
rather than nominative. Indeed pa-ra-a-i must be intransitive 
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Fig. 6: Stages in the develop- 
ment of the cuneiform sign 
for the locust. After Labat, 
Manuel, p. 74. 


bu-u-i-tar-aa? ^" ku-it КІМІМ 


275. All Sumerian signs are 
DAG.KISIM; with inscribed 
signs. Almost all of the latter 
are too damaged to read (colla- 
tion, March, 1971). Restora- 
tions of the inscribed signs 
follow Landsberger as reported 
in CAD $, 115 s.v. sarsaru lex. 
sect., Ea IV 61-64. 


276. Both to be emended as 
proposed by Landsberger in 
MSL, 2, 111. Cf. commentary 
by lines below. 


277. Friedrich, ZA, 39 (1930), 
61f. 


278. VI 45+ iii 16; XXXVIII 3 
ii 9. 

279. VIH 1 iñ 9ff.; OLZ, 60 
(1965), 547. 


280. Ibidem; cf. above on p. 25f. 
with note 106. 


281. Reading -da!- after Otten. 


282. J. Friedrich, ZA 36 
(1925), 164! ; 37 (1926), 199; 
39 (1929), 49; O. Carruba, Or 
NS, 33 (1964), 424. 


283. N. van Brock, RHA, 71 
(1962), 101. 


284. MSL 2, 111. 


285. MSL 2, 115. 
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in utne anda |:m]a-$a-a$ pa-ra-a-i, “In the land the locust 
will appear(?)” (VIII 1 ii 16-17; OLZ, 60 [1965], 547), 
since the position of anda would make utne a locative and 
[:m] aSa¥ а nom. sg. Following Friedrich (ZA, 36 [1925], 
164! ; 37 [1926], 199; 39 [1929], 49), Carruba (Or NS, 33 
[1964], 424) read daganzipa¥ as nom. and buidar as accus.: 
"Die Erde schickt heraus Tiere, und sie fressen am 
Getreide." But this translation will not do in VIII 1 ii 
16-17. Furthermore, if daganzipa$ is the subject of parai, 
but buidar (pl.ad sensum?) of karapanzi, one would expect 
an enclitic subject between z(u) and -apa, such as ne(-e)-pa 
(*n=e=pa). Since no new subject is thus indicated, we must 
assume it remains the same (daganzipaS buidar, “the 
grubs”). The neuter (plural?) buidar governs a singular verb 
(parai) by strict grammar, but a plural one (karapanzi) ad 
sensum. In VIII 1 ii 16-17 the confusion would be even 
greater, if the verbs parai and karapi took different subjects. 
Both are singulars, and no sentence connective intervenes. 
It should also be remembered that, since buitar can denote 
large animals as well as small, the genitive daganzipa¥ 15 
necessary in order to mark the creatures às insects. Cf. 
taknaX buitar in XXXVI 2d 43; XXXIII 84 11. 


19: The text has nap-pi-du, for which Landsberger 
suggested nap-pi-lu! “larva, caterpillar.” mutgalla- is not yet 
in HWb, though it has been discussed in journals.” *? 

20: Akkadian column reads zé-er-ru. Landsberger noted 
that one expects here sasiru,?** but it may also be that a 
misspelled form of säsiru is to be found in line 22 below. The 
Hittite column appears to have ze-er-lis. The Akkadian may 
be correct as it stands, for zerru (ziru B in CAD Z 136) isa 
"dwarf locust”. 

21: After collation by Mrs. Cig, the Akkadian column 
seems to read e-ke-em ap-pa-nu. Landsberger observed that, if 
one emendis this to e-te!-em ap-pa-nu, one could understand 
how the Hittite translator would write ak-kan-ta-as bu-u-la-li, 
which Landsberger?*? translated ""Totenbinde" (= “wrap- 
ping of the dead man"). Landsberger judged "zu kühn" 
Goetze's (JAOS, 65 [1945], 237) claim that Akk. nappillu 
(borrowed from Sum.) “larva” was “just as in Latin taken 
from its resemblance with the body of the dead." If Goetze's 
theory regarding nappillu were correct, one might proceed to 
the supposition that Hittite akkanta$ bulali also was an insect 
name. 

22: The Akkadian reads za-zi-in, which because of the 
absence of case ending looks suspiciously incomplete. It also 
curiously resembles 2i-zi-in-nu of the following line. An 
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emendation of the final sign to ru would permit säsiru 
"chirping locust, cricket," which is given in other vocabulary 
texts as an Akkadian equivalent for the DAG.KISIM, class of 
signs, specifically SURIN.?*9 This emendation would also 
accord phonetically with the Hittite equivalent, but one 
hesitates to emend without good manuscript evidence. If no 
recourse is had to emendation, one can think with Landsber- 
ger?*" of some derivative of sasu "moth" 
"dwarf locust." 


or of zunzunu 
Under the cross entry zizanu the CAD 
promises a word sisanu “(a locust)??? It is not impossible 
to think here of a variant *sasinu for sisanu. Among the 
Akkadian locust names we also know of a zirzirru "dwarf 
locust"?*? which is equated in lexical lists with zunzunu.??? 
Another Akkadian insect name sasaru “chirping locust, 
cricket" phonetically resembles zirzirru.??! What is reason- 
ably certain then about the lefthand columns of this line is 
that (1) the Sumerian column had the DAG.KISIM, sign 
with an inscribed sign, and (2) the signs in the Akkadian 
column (24-21-70) intended to designate a member of the 
locust family. Perhaps it is too much to presume that our 
Hittite scribe understood much more than this himself. Thus 
the Hittite equivalents in the far righthand column were at 
best all names of insect pests. The signs for the Hittite entry 
in line 22 seem to be HI-HI-ra-a$. If one interprets the first 
two signs as a logogram and the last two (-ra-as) as phonetic 
complement, he must contend with the objection that Hittite 
phonetic complements tend to be limited to one sign, not 
two.??? Otherwise a reading UH.UH-ra-as might be tempting. 
UH.UH (-Z-ub = ublu, nabu, kalmatu, pirsa?u, etc.) would 
be drawn much like HI.HI in the Hittite script, and would 
offer a meaning in the semantic range sought (“‘larva”).? 93 
But, as noted above, one must be able to account for the 
two-sign phonetic complement. An alternative, however, 
allows that the entire group of four signs be interpreted 
phonetically. The SAR sign, which by Middle Babylonian 
times had become similar in shape to the HI/DU, , sign, bears 
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286. CAD S, 115 s.v. sargaru A 
in lex. section. 


287. MSL, 2, 116 fn. 1. 


288. CAD Z, 149. 
289. CAD Z, 137. 


290. CAD Z, 137 and 163. 


291. CAD S, 115. 


292. Of course there are excep- 
tions, but I believe this is a 
good rule. 


293. See AHw, 426 (kalmatu), 
699 (nabu), 855 (pers/sa’u). 


Fig. 7: Female locust. 
After IDB (K-Q), 145. 


294. Laroche, RA, 47 (1953), 
41; RA, 46 (1952), 162; CAD 
Н, 130 s.v. barsartu ; and most 
recently B. Landsberger, JCS, 

21 (1967), 159ff. 


295. MSL, 2, 116! ; Lands- 
berger, WdO, 1, 371 fn. 60. 


296. Goetze, Lg, 16 (1940), 
135 fn. 41; Laroche, RA, 51 
(1957), 105. 


297. MSL, 2, 115. 


298. CAD A? , 422: asäsu B. 


299. MSL, 2, 116; Lands- 
berger, Fauna, 128 (bursapnu). 


300. CAD H, 115 (barsapnu). 
301. AHw, 329. 


302. CAD H, 115 s.v. 
barsapnu lex. section. 


303. Ibidem. 


304. VIII 1 iii 19; Friedrich, 
ZA, 37 (1926), 200. 
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in an Akkadogram found in the Hittite texts the value zarx or 
zery (Akkad. bagartu/basertu '"green")??^* If we read the 
two signs as zerx-zery-ra-as, we obtain a reading which has а 
certain resemblance to the Akkadian words sarsaru ‘‘chirping 
locust" and zirzirru dwarf locust." Of course, this Gleich- 
klang with the Akkadian pest names is all which would 
recommend the reading zery over hi, since both zerzera¥ and 
bibira$ are bapax legomena. What can be extracted from the 
above speculations as reasonably certain is only that this 
Hittite word probably denotes a pest, and that it is likely a 
species of locust. 

23: The Akkadian column offers zi-zi-in-nu. The sibi- 
lants could also be interpreted as s or s. The Hittite word is 
incomplete at the begifining. All that can be seen in the end 
[x]-za-ar-ti. As for the Akkadian word, Landsberger has 
speculated that in the ¿nnu (variant of -inu?) might be a 
diminutive formative attached to sasu.??5 As for the Hittite 
word, if it is not a loan from an Akkadian word of the parast- 
type, which would appear in Hittite with the i theme vowel, 
it could be of Hurrian extraction. In Hurrian the formative 
-arti- serves to form abstracts or collectives.?? $ A peculiarity, 
however, is the fact that this word is a neuter noun, whereas 
the only other Hittite nouns which end in -arti- (artarti-, 
bubbarti-, bupparti-) are common gender. 

24: The signs in the Akkadian column are read by 
Landsberger??" as i-Si-ku-á, for which he was able to propose 
no suitable Akkadian word. If one could read i-šu-šu?-ú, one 
might think of Akkadian asasu '"moth."??* But this is 
phonetically not very close and therefore hardly worthy of 
mention. Tbere is no reason to suspect corruption in the 
Hittite column, although the word pa-as-pa-na-as is a bapax 
legomenon. 

25: The Sumerian sign, one of the DAG.KISIM; 
inscribed variants, is given the phonetic gloss ga-ra. The 
Akkadian column reads bu-ur-se-en-nu, which Landsberger 
has hesitatingly related (“vielleicht =”) to Akkadian barsp- 
nu/barasapnu/barsapanu,’?°° although neither the CAD??? 
nor the AHw?°! have entered bu-ur-se-en-nu under the 
variant spelling of this word. The bar(a)sapnu is defined in 
the native vocabularies as kalmat suluppi (‘‘date-worm’’)? °? 
or meqqanu (UH.TU, .KÉS.DA “clothes moth”).?°3 The 
Hittite word mi-Sari-i$ is controlled by a unilingual text, in 
which it is said that the miSari$ devours the crops (BURU x 
mi-sa-ri-is ka-ra-a-pi).>°* 
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26: The Sumerian sign KISI, is glossed with the 
pronunciation ki-ši-ib. The Akkadian column must be read as 
kül-bá-ab!-tü,  "female(?) ant." 395 The Hittite 
lala(k)wesa-/lalakuesna- denoted the single ant, 
lalakuessar designates the swarm.? ° 6 


word 
while 


From this survey of KUBIII 94 we have seen that, while 
the Hittite scribe may not have sufficiently understood the 
two lefthand columns to give precise equivalents, he seems to 
have provided us in these nine lines with a number of 
otherwise unknown Hittite designations for insect pests. But 
since this section of KUB Ш 94 does not exhaust the number 
of known insect names from Hittite texts, we shall proceed 
to consider two other terms, not found in KUB III 94, which 
may denote grain pests. 


This word only occurs thrice to date in published texts, 
all three times in an omen text:??? 


[tdk-ku-wa-ad-ta E-er-z[a? x xx xx x x] 

pa-iz-zi na-as-ta a-as-k[u-e-e$ x x x] 

pa-va-a ba-an-ti wa-at-ku-an-z |i nu-kan x x] 

ma - u$ - zi i 

ték-ku-wa-as-ta a-as-ku-e-es GISPISAN-az [wa-at-ku-an-zi] 
ЅАС.СЕМЕ IR.MES-kán ma- us - klar - 2i] 
tdk-ku-wa-as-ta a-aš-ku-e-eš SA-PAL GISGU.Z[A] 
wa-at-ku-wa-an-zi nu a-pa-a-at GISsU.A 

ar - ba pi - ip - pa - at - ta - ri 


“If aškueš emerge(?)? 95 from a bin, the servants will fall. If 
aškueš leap from??* under the throne, that throne will be 
overturned.” Preliminary identification of the aškueš as 
“Tiere” was made by Otten in 1944.3°° Four years later in 
his review of KUB XXXIV for Bibliotheca Orientalis? ! ? 
Friedrich speculated that the a$ku- might be a mouse. But in 
1952 in his HWb entry Friedrich simply described the aSku- 
as "kleines Tier, Ungeziefer.?!! 1n 1968 Otten cited a 
portion of an unpublished text, 795/c, in which the word 
aš-ku-uš (nom. sg.) appears again.?'? This text too describes 
portents. On the first two preserved lines of the reverse the 
following can be recognized: 


1x as-ku-us u-iz-2i 
] ki 
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305. B. Landsberger, Fauna, 
136; H. Schuster apud J. 
Stamm, Die akkadische 
Namengebung 254 fn. 5; AHw, 
501. 


306. Güterbock, JCS, 6 
(1952), 37. 


asku- 


307. Laroche, RHA, 59 
(1956), 97, entry 201; XXXIX 
22i 5-9. 


308. The notions “emerging” 
and “from under” are implicit 
in the particle -(a)Sta. 


309. Otten, Keilscbrift- 
urkunden aus Bogbazkói, Heft 
XXXIV, Seite II, remarks on 
text 22. 

310. BiOr, 5 (1948), 50 fn. 15. 
311. HWb, 36. 


312. StBoT, 7 (1968), 31. 





313. But the priest who has 
“vacated” (LU.SANGA-kän 
wa-at-ku-ut) his post in KBo II 
1 ii 31, 39, iii 33 has hardly 
“leaped away.” 


314. Gótze ZA, 40 (1931), 
65-70; HWb, 138. 


315. XXXIII 106 1 4-5 (restor- 
ed from following example). 


316. XXXIII 106 iv 21 (cf. 
Güterbock, JCS, 6 [1952], 
48-49). 


Y 
masa- u 


317. AAA, 27, 74. 


318. HWb, 102. 


319. XXIV 1 iv 7-8 with 2 rev 
9-11. 


Chapter Two: Tbe Cultivation of tbe Cereals 


“If from a... an aškuš comes forth(?),the ... will die." It 
would seem from thecited examples that the portent of the 
aškuš was always an evil one. If the a$kue$ can emerge from а 
bin or bucket, and if they can scamper from under a chair, 
they are to be visualized as small creatures. Not too much 
stress should be placed on a literal meaning of watku- as 
“leap, jump,” for the word occasionally implies nothing more 
than hasty movement?!? Friedrich’s 1948 suggestion 
(“mouse”) is not impossible, since the existence of several 
species of mice would permit more than one phonetic 
spelling (ma$huil- is already known as a Hittite equivalent of 
PES.TUR?'*). But the total lack of phonetic complements 
on PES and PES.TUR other than in the name ™PES.- 
TUR-wa-as (= "Maghuiluwas) does not allow confirmation. 
Grasshoppers, small lizards, frogs or toads would also be 
possible candidates, if one prefers to retain the literal 
meaning of watku-. We already know one word for “гор” 
(akuwakuwa-) and one for lizard (barziyala-). Another 
(small?) animal which is characterized by its jumping skill is 
the gagastiyaS, which is mentioned in a simile which recurs 
twice in the Song of Ullikummi: “Aštabi like a gagastiyas 
sprang up into the cart," ?!5 and "the storm god like a 
gagastiya$ sprang up into the cart.” ' It is possible that this 
animal was a grasshopper, although a larger animal is not 
excluded. 


O. R. Gurney in his study of the prayers of Mursili II 
first pointed out that in XXIV 1 ii 16-17 what appears as 
:ma-a-Sa-an-na (read by him as kar?-Sa-an-na) seemed to 
occupy the same position as BURU;.HI.A in the very similar 
passages XXIV 1 iv 7-8 and 2 rev 9-102! From this 
observation Gurney deduced that kara-, a noun of common 
gender, designated a locust or grasshopper. A. Goetze had 
earlier read the same word as maSa-, although he had not 
identified it as a pest name (in Sturtevant, Gl.” s.v.). 
Friedrich in his HWb entry for karša- indicated some doubt 
(question mark) as the the correctness of the equation with 
BURU,, but was much more skeptical about the reading of 
the signs as kar-$a-àn-na.? ! 5 Gurney's confrontation of the 
three passages is a sound procedure, which leaves no doubt in 
my mind about the equation. But in my opinion the reading 
of the signs proposed by Goetze is to be preferred. The 
pertinent passage reads:? ! ? 
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IS-TU KUR URUHai-ti-ma-kán i-da-lu-un ta- [pa-3a-an] 
bi-in-kán ka-as-ta-an :ma-a-Sa-an alr-ba да-а] 


"Remove from the land of Hatti the evil fever(?), plague, 
famine, and locust(s)!” With this Gurney compared:*?° 


nu i-da-lu-un ta-pa-Sa-an [ka-a-as-ta-an-na] 
BURU; HI.A-ya a-pe-e-da-as A-NA [KUR.KUR LU.KUR 
pa-a-i] 


“And give the evil fever(?), famine and locusts to those 
enemy lands!” Otten has recently added another example of 
the word:??! 


[m] a-a-an I-NA UD.15.KAM ÎXXX-aš a-ki KUR-e an-da 
[: m] а-$а-а$ ра-ға-а-і BURUXHI.A ka-ra-a-pi 


which Otten renders: “ . .. im Lande werden Heuschrecken 
erscheinen und die Ernteerträge gressen."??? The trace 
(collation, March, 1971) will not allow [ka]r-Sa-a$, and the 
alignment slightly to the right of the [m] a- which begins the 
preceding line requires that the Glossenkeil be restored 
too.??? Col. iii 9-11 of the same text gives a strikingly similar 
omen apodosis, in which grubs (daganzipa$ [bu] idar) devour 
the grain.? ?* 

We have reviewed here the various terms known from 
the Hittite texts for insects, although not all of them would 
have been cereal pests. In the modern western world the 
principal insects known to attack the cereals are the Hessian 
fly, locusts and grasshoppers of various types, army worms, 
chinch bugs, grain weevils, and wheat jointworms. Some of 
these (Hessian fly, locusts and grasshoppers) will attack 
either wheat or barley, while others (chinch bugs, wheat 
jointworms) attack only wheat. 
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320. XXIV 1 iv 7-8 with 2 rev 
9-11 


321. VIII 1 iii 16-17; OLZ, 60 
(1965), 547. 


322. Ibidem. 


323. This observation I owe 
to Professor Otten. 


324. Cf. p. 87. 





carrying locusts and pome- 
granates on skewers, After 
IDB (K-Q), 146. 


Chapter Three 
Other Foodstuffs 


The Turkish name for the lentil is mercimek. Yn the lists 
of cereals and legumes GÜ.TUR is usually accompanied by 
the other Sumerograms which have GÜ as the initial element: 
GU.GAL (= Akk. ballüru), GÜ.GAL.GAL, and GÜ.SES. The 
GÜ.GAL (balliiru) and the СОТОК (kakkü) are 
well known from Mesopotamian cuneiform texts. The GU.- 
SES is not known from Mesopotamian texts, but SESES 
with presumably the same meaning is. The GU.GAL.GAL as 
a plant/fruit distinct from GÜ.GAL is not attested outside of 
Boğazköy texts according to Deimel SL! Neither Bottéro? 
nor Birot? mention its existence in the Mari texts. It is not 
included in Borger's list of “Getreidearten” іп RLA, 3, 309ff. 
A. Götze pointed out in 19334 that the Hittite occurrences 
do not allow GU. GAL.GAL to be regarded as a writing 
variant of GU.GAL. GU.TUR has the Akk. equivalent kakku. 
kakká denotes “eine kleine Erbsenart” according to von 
Soden and Borger.5 pulilu, defined by Bezold* as “Bohne”, 
by Bottero” as “vesce de petite taille, sorte de pois, de pois 
chiche ... ou de lentille", by Thompson? as “small vetch", 
and by Oppenheim (Cat. Eames, 57, 237) as “small peas, 
beans", is now judged to be a false reading (CAD A! s.v. 
abulilu and CAD K s.v. kakkü. On the basis of the small size 
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of the Beycesultan samples (average diameter 3.25 mm.) I 
would identify the GÜ.TUR (at least in Hatti) with the 
lentil,? while the GU.GAL (balläru) I would identify with 
the larger and more spherical chick pea. 

GU.TUR always occurs in lists of legumes and other 
foodstuffs in Hittite texts. Never does it occur alone. It will 
be convenient to classify the references in two groups: (1) 
the GU.TUR occurrences, and (2) the TU,.GU.TUR refer- 
ences. For it will be seen that with only an occasional 
exception the GU.TUR passages contain no sweet dishes, 
while the TU;.GÜ.TUR passages frequently contain one or 
more sweet dishes to accompany the TU, .GÜ. TUR. 

GÜ.TUR occurs in four passages which classify it with 
the NUMUN.HLA buman(ta) and in which it is found in 
company with SE, ZÍZ, GÜ.GAL, GÜ.GAL.GAL, parbuenas, 
Xeppit, kar-as, BULUG, BAPPIR, SE.LUSAR and U.TIN.- 
TIR.'? In three additional passages it is listed with other 
legumes or with wheat flour (ZLDA ZÍZ) and is measured by 
the PA or the SILA.'! In another passage a ritual practi- 
tioner places on a tray: GÜ.GAL GÜ.GAL.GAL GÜ.TUR 
GÜ.SES NINDA IM-ZA.'? 

TU,.GÜ.TUR, on the other hand, occurs in four 
passages, in each of which it is accompanied by at least one 
sweet, pulpy dish. As an example:! ? 


5 NINDA.GUG SA UP-NI 3 NINDA.I SA % UP-NI 1 
NINDA „4-u-la-ti-is 

SA % UP-NI 10 NINDA.SIG.MES 3 NINDApgy.a$-pa-u-wa-an-te-e3 

Z\.DA-ma-at SA 

% UP-NI TU; ga-an-ga-tiSAR TU,.BA.BA.ZA TU4GU.GAL 
TU4GÜ.GAL.GAL 

TU4GÜ.TUR TU;e-u-wa-an TU; AR-SA-AN-NU-UM 
ku-it-ta 1/2 UP-NI 

IN-BIHIA EA ku-it-ta pa-ra-a te-pu ZA.AH.LISAR 

SU.KISSAR ірі, 9.GA гери... .. 


In the above-cited passage it can be seen that the sweet 
NINDA.GÜG cake heads the list, while sweet oil is also 
present. A second passage (lines 57-65 of same column) 
contains much duplication, but adds 1.GIS, LNUN (sweet 
cream or butter), LÀL (honey), as well as NINDA.KU; 
(“sweet bread"). Two other shorter passages combine TU, .- 
GÜ.TUR with TU,.GU.GAL, TU;.BA.BA.ZA, NINDA.- 
LE.DÉ.A, GA.KU, ‚and SA LAL memal.! * 
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The Turkish name of the chick pea is nobut. In Hittite 
texts it is GÜ.GAL. Like the other GU Sumerograms 
GÜ.GAL appears in the lists of NUMUN.HLA buman (ta), 
which contain cereals and legumes. It is unnecessary to 
transliterate them here, since most of them have been 
transliterated for the preceding paragraph.’ 5 

In the festival of Išuwaš “hot food" (NINDA a-a-an-ta- 
aš) is brought from the palace for the king to eat. This repast 
consisted of the following: é 


[2 PA] BA.BA.ZA2 РА ZLDA-ya . . .. 
[1] $A-A-TU AR-SA-AN-NU 1 UP-NU GÜ.GAL 
3 DUG GESTIN 1 DUGpuuup-pär GESTIN IM-ZA 


“two PA of pappasu, two PA of flour, one seah of groats, one 
upnu of chick peas, three jugs of (ordinary) wine, one kater 
of sour wine." A similar listing of “hot food” is to be found 
later on in column three of the same text.!" Since we аге 
dealing here with “hot food" (NINDA a-a-an-ta-a$) and with 
BA.BA.ZA (which even without TU, might be a porridge), it 
is possible that the GÜ.GAL in these passages is equivalent 
to TU,.GU.GAL. The remaining passages to be considered 
below will fall in this category, TU;.GÜ.GAL in a soupy 
form served warm. 

KBo VII 60 is a fragmentary text, none of the edges of 
which are preserved: 


] x-iz-zi nu LÜ.AZU PA-NI DINGIR-LI[M 
-2]i пи A-NA Mie-en-ta-an-ni-y [a-a$-Xa 
]lx-az-miiY na-anza I-NA É Í 
T] U,.GÜ.GAL NINDA?.KUR,.RA.HLA na-at x[ 


alrha .a-da-an- [zi] 


Enough remains of this text to see that the GU.GAL 
soup/stew was eaten with bread.! * 


Soup/stew made from GÜ.GAL is included in a list of 


prepared dishes (TU, .HI.A i-ya-an):! ° 


S ERU ira, Gehl. capa Ren d TU; ga-an-ga-ti 

TU; ba-ra-am-ma TU, kap-pa-a-ra TU; .GU.GAL 
TU, ba-pat-tu-v-ul-li 

ŠA GISiN-BIHLA me-maal ŠA LAL me-ma-al GA.KU;. 

Sa-ri-pu-wa-as GA ka-aS-du-laadS .. 0...0... 


• Chick pea 
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22. VBoT 24 iii 37-45, iv 1-16 
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24. KBo XIV 103 iv 10-11. 
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cates that bu [rutilit] is coor- 
dinate with wiyanaz and gov- 

erns the gen. $A GU.GAL. 


Broad bean » 
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The genitives (Saripuwat and kaSdulas) modifying the dairy 
products indicate that one was fluid enough to be sipped and 
the other (ka$dulaY) was of another consistency and had 
perhaps to be spooned out(?). Several of the principal 
ingredients to these soups were herbs (gangatiSAR , possibly 
haramma, kappara, bapattulli). A memal preparation is 
blended with fruits (Akk. inbu) on the one hand, and with 
honey (LÀL) on the other. 

A passage from the ritual of Anniwiyani for dKAL lists 
nine dishes (9 e-et-ri? ° ), which are enumerated:? ! 


9 e-et-ri ku-it-ta pa-ra-a TU,.UZU 

TU, bar-ki a-ra-ap-pu-wa-aY TU4.GÜ.TUR 
[TU;].GÜ.GAL TU;.BA.BA.ZA NINDA.LE.DE.A 
ŠA LAL me-ma-al GA.KU, 

1 DUGpo-a-ni-if-Xa-a$ KAS 


Again we have soups/stews (TU; ), one of the consistency for 
sipping (Sarappuwas), а meat stew, a sweet cake (NINDA.- 
LE.DE.A), honeyed meal, cream, and a pitcher of beer. These 
nine food dishes are presented at a later point in the ritual to 
dKAL of the shield,?? and at that once a day for three days. 
This then is the menu for a meal prepared for a god. 

A final passage seems to mention the offering to all the 
sacred places?? of wine and a burutel-dish made from 
GU.GAL:?4 


[nu-z]a EN.SISKUR wa-ar-ap-2i nu-za 
bu-u-m[a-an-da AS-RI HI.A] 

[ 1x wiya-na-az SA GÜ.GAL-ya bu-u? [-ru-ti-li-it 
ir-ha-iz-zi? 5 | 

“The offerer washes himself and makes the rounds of all the 

(sacred) places with (offerings of) wine and burutel-con- 

fections made with chick-peas.” 


The modern Turkish name for the broad bean is bakla. 
In Hittite texts it was designated by the Sumerogram 
GÜ.GAL.GAL. Since most of the occurrences of the term 
are the same passages which have been transliterated and/or 
discussed above under GÜ.TUR and GÜ.GAL, we shall 
merely summarize these texts and reserve transliteration for 
the unusual and the new. The writing GÜ.GAL.GAL (with- 
out TU;) appears, as was the case with the other GÜ's, 


no 


From the Garden: Broad Bean, Bitter Vetcb 


principally in the stereotyped NUMUN.HLA buman(ta) 
11505,26 which include most of the known cereals together 
with the legumes. All but one of the TU; .GU.GAL.GAL 
passages are found in the ritual for the relocation of the 
Black Goddess (DINGIR.GE, ). These passages mention TU, 
made from GU.TUR and GU.GAL, as well as from gan- 
gatiSAR, BA.BA.ZA, ewan and ARSANNU.?” The final 
occurrence of TU, .GU.GAL.GAL has a special interest, 
because (although the text is broken, and TU,.GU.TUR 
could be in the lacuna) the TU,’s which accompany it are 
not the stereotyped group of the other ritual texts and are all 
given their Hittite (vs. Sumerian) names. In fact it would 
appear that this is a text which belongs to no familiar type at 
Boßazköy.?® 


T] U} par-Su-u-la-a-an | 

] LUGAL-uš ba-pal-zi-i[r? 

TU, blar?-Sa-im-ma TU, bu-u-r|u-ti-el 
URUPzG-b] u?-u-ru-um-ni-Ii? ? TU, n[i?- 
]-u-ra-la TU; bi--du-x[ 

1 TU,.GU.GAL.GAL TU; ba-ra-am-m[a?- 


Lines 9 and following of the same text mention further 
foodstuffs: cold meat, oil, hares, birds, fishes, hot food 
(NINDAmubbila8). All of these elements present the impres- 
sion of a text of more or less unfamiliar type at Boğazköy. 
The Hittite reading of GU.GAL.GAL obtained by Otten from 
KBo ХУП 15 (254/b + 2593/c) obv? 14 (Su-me-e¥-na-a¥ 
me-e-ma-al) is ume¥Xar ? 9 


The bitter vetch (Turk. karaburcak) was designated in 
Hittite texts by the Sumerogram GÜ.SES. To my knowledge 
the writing GÜ.SES is attested only at Boğazköy, although 
U.SE.SES is attested in medical texts from Mesopotamia and 
has been identified as a bitter vetch by R. C. Thompson?! 
GÜ denotes any leguminous plant, and SES (also read SIS 
and MUS, 3?) means—among other things—“bitter” (mar- 
ru)? “Bitter vetch,” therefore, is a quite literal rendering of 
the name. Twosamples of the bitter vetch (vicia ervilla) were 
found at Beycesultan.?^ Helbaek observed in his analysis of 
the finds that the bitter vetch has been identified in the 
remains of Troy II (c. 2300 B.C.), from the Shahrzoor Valley 
in Iraq (c. 2300-2000 B.C.), and in the ruins of Mycenae (c. 
1300-1200 B.C.)?5 The Shahrzoor find is of interest as 
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providing archeological confirmation for the cultivation of 
U.SE.SES in ancient Mesopotamia. He noted as well, that, 
although bitter vetch is cultivated today only as a fodder 
crop in western North Africa, southern Europe, Asia Minor, 
eastern Iran, India, and Afghanistan, its occurrence in 
Beycesultan among the typical human foods suggests that at 
36.Ibidem. that time it may have been consumed by man? $ As will be 
seen, the documentary evidence from Hittite texts favors this 
theory (XII 26 and XXXV 142). GU.SES occurs in four 
37. XII 26 ii 18; VBoT 120 ii passages in Hittite texts.?" Two were already communicated 
5, 21; XXXV 142iv13. — by Götze to Deimel in 1933 for the 51, (XII 26 iii 18 and 
38. Yr, 11,1130, VBoT 120 ii 5, 21).?® Only two (XXXV 142 iv 13; KBo ХШ 

101 i 12) further occurrences have turned up since then. 
Of these four passages XII 26, XXXV 142, and KBo 
XIII 101 are of lesser interest. In XII 26 the word appears in 
a four line segment which concerns the placing of the four 

39. XII 26 ii 17-20. types of GU on a tray together with NINDA IM-ZA :2 ° 


EGIR-an-da-ma-kdn nam-ma pid-da-ni 
GU.GAL GU.GAL.GAL GU.TUR GU.SES 
NINDA IM-ZA da-a-i na-at-Si-at 


Y . ^ . 
se-er ar-ba wa-ab-nu-zi nu kis-an me-ma-i 


“Afterwards furthermore (s)he puts chick pea(s), beans, 

lentils, bitter vetch (and) sour bread on a tray and waves it 

back and forth over him and speaks as follows.” XXXV 142 

differs only in that cereal flour of various types, malt, beer 

bread, salt, rennet and cheeses appear alongside, and that the 
40. XXXV 142iv11-14. legumes are measured in units of the BAN:^? 


3 PA ZLDA.DURU; 1 PA ZLDA 
Se-ep-pi-it-ta-as 

1 PA ZI.DA bara-ni-li-ya-a$ 1PA[ ]$Е 
3 BÁN GU.GAL 

3 BÁN GU.GAL.GAL 3 BÁN GÜ.TUR 3 BÁN 
GÜ.SES 3 BÁN BAPPIR 

3 BAN BULUG 3 PA NIG.AR.RA 3 pu-u-ti-i$ 
MUN 3 IM-ZU 3 GA.KIN.AG 


The KBo XIII 101 1 8-12 passage runs thus: 


nu-kán MAS.GAL ar-kän-zi nu Хи-ир-ра bu-u-[e-$u? 
[S] AG.DU GIR.MES UZUGAB UZUZAG.LU pat-te-e3-ni 
še-erl 
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UZUNIG.GIG-ma UZUSA IZY-it za-nu-wa-an-zi | 

[w]a-al-bi Si-pa-an-da-ab-bi 1 DUG.KA.DU.A TUR SA 
GU.SES[ . . da-ab-bi] 

na-at PA-NI DINGIRLIM ze-eb-bi ,...... 


“They cut up a goat, and the ra[w] meat, | ...], the head, 
the feet, the breast (and) the shoulder [they ....] over the 
pit. But the intestines (and) the heart they roast in fire.[ . . ] 
I pour out walbi- drink. 1 take one small KA.DU.A jug of 
bitter vetch [and . . ] and put it before the deity.” Of greater 
interest is the passage from VBoT 120. Here we are reminded 
of the role played by the SE.SES (- Sigusu) in an Akkadian 
incantation against murus qaqqadi.^! An old woman*? with 
clean hands takes arsuppu-barley, SE.SES, and inninu-bar- 
ley,^? which have ripened in their furrows, brays, mixes 
them together, and kneads them. Then she applies them to 
the head of the patient. The illness of the head is exorcised 
and commanded to fly away like a pigeon to its cote, a raven 
to the sky, or a bird to the broad places.^* Thompson‘ $ also 
cites a Nineveh text in which GU egli is applied locally to 
removegissu (GIS.MI) “darkness” from the diseased eye of 
a patient.?° On gissu = sillu as opaque spot or 
discoloration attending ophthalmic ulcers (Situ) see J. V. 

Kinnier Wilson in D. Brothwell & A. Sandison, Diseases in 
Antiquity, 198-99. VBoT 120 ii 1-8 reads: 


nu MESU.GI SAHAR.HLA-uf A-NA SE+NAGA ZLDA 
G[Ü.SES-ya] 

an-da im-mi- Vaart nu UN-an NI.TE.MES-SU | 

pa-ši-ba-i iz-zi nu MI.SU.GI me-ma-i 

GÜ.SES-a$ UR.MAH-a$ GIM-an Xu-up-pi-is GUDŠel [-ri-in] 

GUDHur-r-in ar-ba a-ar-is-ki-is-3i AN? ] 

MUS.SA.TUR GIM-an GAM-an-ma-ai-Xi dAHa-ni- [in??] 

Sal-la-nuzut par-ku-nu-ut ............ 


"The old woman mixes together (fatty) ashes with alkali, 
flour [and] b[itter vetch]. Then she rubs it (i.e., the resulting 


soap) on the parts of the man's body and the old woman 
says: “Bitter vetch (is) like a holy Поп... -s*7 the bulls Seri 
and Hurri. |... ] is like a snake. Together with it (with the 
GU.SES?) it liis raised up and purified dAllani." GU.SES is 
mentioned again in line 21. We resume the text at that 
point:*® 
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41. Cited and summarized in 
DAB, 102-03. 


42. Sumerian um - та = 
Akkad. pursumtu. AHw, 881. 
Compare the role of the MI 
ÉU.GI in VBoT 120 ii 2 and 4. 


43. CAD A? 308 (- SE.GUD). 
44. CAD I/J, 151 s.v. inninu 
(lexical section). The text is 
CT, 17:22. 

45. DAB, 102-03. 


46. DAB, 103 fn. 3; cf. CADS 
190 s.v. silla, 3. 


47. Iterative of arra- “‘to 
wash”? 


48. VBoT 120 ii 21-23; Som- 
mer, AU, 109 gives line 21 but 
with no restoration. 


49. Neuter subject 
(IGI.HI.A-wa) with passive pre- 
dicate. -za because of finite 
form of pasibai-. No -za would 
appear, if pasibai- had been 
participle. 


50. H. Hoffner, JNES, 28 
(1969), 225-30. 


¢ . 
Excursus: “UTUL” in Hittite о 


Texts 


51. In Sommer, HAB, 173 fn. 
2. 


52. HWb, 164. 
53. HWb, 300. 


54. HWb, 300 gives KBo IV 13 
v 38; II 5 ii 18; etc. Add I 17 iii 
28;11 15 v 15; IX 18 10; X 21 
iii 15; 24 iii 15. 


55. 'The nearest to a confirma- 
tion of the accusative rection 
of tiyanzi in these TU7.HLA 

clauses is ba-an-te-ez-zi 
(XXX 15+ obv 16). 

56. TU; made from UZU.I is 
attested in XX 88 vi 20. 
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ma-a-an-za IS-TU GÜ.SES IGLHLA-wa pa-Si-ba-a -ri2^? 
nu-za bu-u-ma-an-ti-i pi-ra-an iS-ha-aS-$[ar-wa-an-ta e-e3-ten?? ] 


a-us-ten-mu UZUGAB-az nu-za IS-TU | 


“When the eyes are anoint[ed}/rubb[ed] with GU.SES, (the 
old woman says to the patient's eyes): (Now) [be] lor[dly] 
before everyone! See me from the heart! .. ”” a-us-ten-mu 
starts a new clause. za at the beginning of line 22 requires 
nominal sentences with first or second person subject.’ ° 
Space is probably sufficient for what I have restored, if the 
last two signs -eš-ten were written onto the edge as in lines 
16-19. 

This text indicates that GÜ.SES was used in magical 
rituals of a "medical" type to drive away evil from the eyes 
by direct local application and the recitation of the appro- 
priate spell. 


In 1938 Ehelolf proposed that the Hittite reading for 
“КАМ” was paršur.*' The proposal was on the basis of the 
alternation which he observed between EN KAM and 
paríura$ EN-aS. His proposal has great merit. But before we 
proceed to a more detailed study of this Sumerogram in the 
texts we must clear up an unfortunate mistake, which has 
crept into the HWb alongside Ehelolf’s proposal and which a 


user of the НИБ might accept as of equal certainty with 
Ehelolf’s “KAM” = parSur or even accept as stemming 
from Ehelolf. 


I refer to the entry on page 300 of the HWb, which 
claims as evidence for the equivalence of “KAM” and paršur 
the alleged complementation UTUL-ni. The average user of 
HWb can only be confused, when he turns to the lemma of 
parsur and discovers that is is not an r/n stem, but that its 
oblique case forms show r: parsuras, parturit.?? Friedrich 
nowhere explains this mysterious "UTÜL-zi", which he calls 
"Sg. D.-A."5? One is left to suppose that it represents either 
a divergent pattern of declension for par$ur or another Hittite 
noun covered by KAM. When one checks out the refer- 
ences,°* however, one finds that none of them require that 
the second sign be read as a phonetic complement. In fact all, 
not just some, of them are ассиѕайуеѕ. 5 They must all be 
read as TU; І “stew (with) oil/fat."59 So far as I am aware, 
there are no examples of TU, (“stew, porridge, soup") with 
complementation in the published texts. There are cases in 
which TU, bears enclitics such as -(y)a or -ma, but no cases 
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where a complement reveals the stem of the underlying 
Hittite word. Thus Ehelolf's proposal must stand on grounds 
other than complementation, which was all that he originally 
claimed. 

That the Hittite noun underlying TU; is actually neuter 
can be demonstrated by the following evidence: (1) Its plural 
governs the verb in the singular (TU,.HI.A ta-ru-up-ta-ri);>” 
(2) adjectives and passive participles in predicate position 
following it are neuter (TU,.HLA iyaan;®  TU;. 
HLA-ya-at-ta ... za-nu-wa-an*°), (3) attributive adjectives 
modifying TU;(.HLA) are neuter (ba-an-te-ez-zi ТО, .- 
HLA,°° TU, bar-ki$!), (4) when TU, is resumed by a 
pronoun, the pronoun is neuter (TU-.l ti-an-zi na-at Sar-ra- 
an-zi? ). 

With regard to the reading of the Sumerogram the 
HWb’s entry is misleading. When the “stew, porridge, or 
soup" is intended, one should read the sign as TU; : 
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HI x BAD tuu um-ma-ru “a kind of soup 


When the container, whose Akkadian name is digaru, is 
intended, the sign should be read UTUL. Thus the “DUG.- 
KAM” in cuneiform texts is DUG.UTÜL (or PUGUTÜL).5^ 


The Hittite word for cumin (Turk. çemen and goreotu) 
has been identified as kappani-.°° One also finds in Hittite 
texts the Sumerogram for cumin, Ü.TIN.TIR.55 Both the 
black (СЕ, ) and the white (BABBAR) species of cumin are 
mentioned in the Ritual of Mastigga against family dis- 
sension.$? E. Laroche has even suggested that the Luwian 
word tintinanti-, which Meriggi has claimed means “cum- 
in,"$* is a borrowing from Sum.“TIR.TIN” (sic).6? One 
objection to this theory is that the Sum. writings Ü.TIN.- 
TIR(KI.SAR) (“Babylonian herb"?) were apparently read by 
the Sumerians themselves as gamun,’° and were read by 
the Babylonians and Assyrians from very early times as 
kamünu. So that claiming a loan of *tintir or *tintin from 
Sum. into Luw. is open to serious question. The word for 
cumin is a Kulturwort, which was certainly not coined first 
by the Sumerians. The writing U.TIN.TIRK! was a descrip- 
tive epithet, “herb of Babylon,” and the evidence in no way 
favors the idea that the U was an unpronounced deter- 
minative in Sumerian. The cumin was called kmn in Ugar.,”* 
kammon in Heb.,’* ku-mi-no in Mycen. Grk.,?3 and kap- 
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57. XX 76117-18; cf. Sar-ra- 
at-ta-ri in line 15. 


58. XVII 2317. 


59. Ullik,, First Tabl., C, ii 12 
(CS, 5, 14). 


60. XXX 15+ obv 16 (Otten, 
Tot., 66-69). 


61. VBoT 24 iii 17; cf. also 
TU;.HL.A bu-u-ma-an-da 
(XXIX 4 iii 59). 


62. 117 1 28-29. 


63. MSL, 2, 371; CADD, 159a 
s.v. digaru. 

64. DUGU-dulk AM; CAD D, 
157 s.v. digaru lexical section. 


65. First identified by A. 
Goetze in ANET first ed., 
1950), 351. Thereafter ac- 
cepted by L. Rost, MIO, 1 
(1953), 373f. and E. Laroche, 
RHA, 69 (1961), 60 and 92! ! 


66. A. Deimel, ŠL, П, 465:10 
on p. 912. 


Cumin 


67. XV 39 ii 12, 16; XXXII 
115++ ii 56, iii 4; on this see E. 
Laroche, loc. cit. Also in ritual of 
Ayatarsa (VII 1+ i 20) and the 
incantation for the nether- 

world (VII 41++ ii 43; Otten, 
ZA, 54 [1961], 130-32). 


68. OLZ, 57 (1962), 260. 
69. RHA, 76 (1965), 49. 


70. Sum. readin 

Ü.TIN.TIR(KI. AR) was g a m- 
un (OEC, 4, 152 iv 14 = Diri). 
Also written g a - m u n (MAD, 
3, 147). 


71. UT, 420, entry no. 1255. 
72. Isaiab 28:25, 27. 


73. Ventris and Chadwick, 
Docs., 227 and 398. Here 
Dioscorides (iii 59) is cited to 
the effect that cumin was 
grown in Galatia and Cilicia. 


74. J. Friedrich, ZA, 39 
(1930), 56. 


75. UT, 420, entry no. 1256. 


76. AHw, 505b. Another poss- 
ible example of m>p in a 
“culture word" at least as old 
as Neolithic agricultural activi- 
ties around the Mediterranean 
basin would be taluppi- 
“furrow” in RS 25.421 45 
(Ugaritica V, 774£.), which 
might be related to Ugar., 
Hebr., Aram., Ethiopic and 
Arab. (thus WSem.) tim 
“furrow”. 


77. VIL 41++ iii 41ff. 


78. XXXII 115++ ii 55-57, iii 
1-7 (MIO, 1 [1953], 356f.). 
For a similar topos cf. 
Jeremiah 13:23. DUGbupuwai 
is associated with DUGisnurat 
(“kneading trough") in KBo 
IX 106 ii 11-13 (Maktigga). 


79. VII 1+ 119-21. On Akkad. 

tiyatu see R. C. Thompson, 
Assyr. Herbal, 132f., 266f. cit- 
ed in Tunn., 52f. Cf. p. 110. 


Coriander 


80. A. Deimel, SL, II, 367:168 
on p. 695; HWb, 293. 
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pani- in Hittite. And although in Akkad. the black cumin was 
called by a name (zibu) distinct from the general term 
(kamunu), the two varieties were distinguished only by the 
color adj. (kappani$ BABBAR, kappanit GE, ) in Hittite. As 
for the p in the Hitt. form, as opposed to the m in the other 
words, one can appeal to erinnu/irimpi- "cedar," and to 
Hittite kapunu- (a unit of surface measure’*) as compared 
with Ugaritic kmn” and the Hurrian(?) loan word in 
Akkadian documents from Nuzi and Alalakh kumänu, a unit 
of surface measure, a subdivision of the iku and the 
awibaru.” $ 

The cumin appears in Hittite texts in lists of seeds (the 
NUMUN.HLA human listings) along with barley, wheat, 
Seppit, parbuenat, the legumes, malt and beer bread, corian- 
der, pomegranates, and other items including salt. In the 
Mastigga ritual the ‘old woman’ makes a vessel from clay and 
puts therein a little dough. She then sprinkles on top of the 
dough some black cumin seeds and waves the entire 
concoction over the two clients, while saying, "Just as this 
clay will not return to the river bank, as this (black) cumin 
will not become white, nor will it become any other seed, as 
this dough will not go into the god's bread, so may the evil 
tongue not enter into this one's body!”’*® The black cumin is 
chosen in order to make use of its characteristic color for 
analogic magic. But since some other object with a charac- 
teristic color or odor could just as well have been selected, we 
are safe in deducing from the association of cumin and dough 
that the Hittites did indeed eat bread with black cumin (or 
caraway) seeds scattered on the top. In the Ritual of 
Ayataría the list in which both types of cumin occur is not 
NUMUN.HLA human, but SA KIRI, SAR.HLA buman (“all 
herbs of the garden") and includes ankisa’ NUMUN-an, Asa 
foetida (АКК. tiyati) AN.TAH.SUMSAR, hazzuwani’, 
baššuššaran and lakkarwan."? 


Coriander (Turk. kişniş) is a member of the carrot 
family, whose aromatic seeds were often used by the ancients 
for the seasoning of food. Various words were used in the 
ancient Mediterranean basin and in Mesopotamia to designate 
it. The Sumerian writing was $e -1u52 7, which is also the 
only writing for it known to date in Hittite texts.*? The 
Akkadian word is variously spelled, the variations suggesting 
that the word is a foreign word: ki(s)sibirru, ku(s)sibirru, 
ki/usibirritu, Assyr. kisibarru, etc. The spellings with z in the 
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initial syllable are not attested until Middle Babylonian.*' 
The same Kulturwort underlies Aramaic kusbarta, Arabic 
kus/zbura, and post-biblical Hebrew kusbar. In the Old 
Testament coriander is known by the form gad (Exod. 16:31; 
Numb. 11:7), which twice describes the appearance of the 
manna as like the coriander seed (zera‘ gad). The antecedant 
of the classical Greek koriandron and korianna is the 
Mycenean Greek word koriadnon*? The ancient Greeks 
obtained coriander from Egypt, though it was in turn 
brought to Egypt from India. 3 

In Hittite texts coriander occurs thrice in lists of cereals, 
legumes and herbs. The Ritual of Anniwiyani for ÁKAL:*^ 
SIG an-da-ra-an SIG mi-ta-a-an SE kar-a$ SE.LUSAR da-ab-bi 
na-at-kán Sa-an-hu!-an-zi, “1 take blue wool, red wool, barley, 
kar-a$ cereal, (and) coriander, and they roast them." The 
incantation for the netherworld: 55 nu NUMUN.HLA bu-u- 
ma-an РА-МІ DINGIR.MES da-a-i SE ZIZ Se-pi-it pár-bu-e-na 
GU.GAL GÜ.GAL.GAL GÜ.TUR kar-as BULUG BAPPIR 
SE.LUSAR HASHU[R.KUR.R]A Ü.TIN.TIR BABBAR U.- 
TIN.TIR GE, 618ti-it-x[ -4] l-la-an MUN la-ak-kar-wa-an. The 
incantation ritual of "[  ]warlu:55 nu ZIZ-tar SE zé-e-na- 
an-ta-as SE ha-as-Sar-na-an-za še-přit kar-a$ pár-bu-e-na-cat 
e-wa-an GÜ.TUR GÜ.GAL GÜ.GAL.GAL nu-kan ki-i 
NUMUN.HLA  bu-u-ma-an-da SE.LUSAR-ya IS-TU 
DUGDILIM.GAL sa-zn-bu-un-zi “ . . all these seeds and 


coriander they roast in a shallow bowl." The last occurrence 
of coriander is not ina list and might therefore be expected 


to yield helpful information. But the poor condition of 
the text*" together with certain lexical difficulties make a 
clear understanding of the content impossible: * 


[2] ik DISTAR-# e-Xa-ra-Xila-a3-ma-a$ a-ri-a-an-d [a? 

GIM-an du-wa-ar-ni-ik-ki-it na-aš-za-kán SE.LUSAR 
[x la [xx ] 

IT?[-x x] kari-ip-ta na-aS-kan ar-ba bar-ni-ik-ta 


“You, IStar*?, Шке . . . you have kept on breaking. Them 
[like(?) . . ] coriander you have eaten up. And them you 
have destroyed." 

There was some evidence from the texts that cumin was 
sprinkled on dough and eaten with bread. In the case of 
coriander, however, we have only the three lists in which it is 
included with seeds and vegetables and the broken passage 
above, which seems to construe SE.LÜSAR with the verb 
karip- "to eat up." 
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81. AHw, 4862; Birot in 
ARMT, 9, 270; Gelb in AS, 16, 
61a. Cf. MBab Hb XVII from 
Ras Shamra (MSL, 10, 
113:180). 


82. Docs., 222, 227, 397-98. 


83. Ibidem, 222. 


84. VBoT 24 14-5. 


85. KBo X 45 ui 50ff. (Otten, 
ZA 54 [1961], 130-32). I do 
not know how to restore this. 
GISTI-IT-T[A? might be an 
Akkadogram for “fig.” But 
there is not then room in the 
break for [ku-u]I-la-an, which 
might be expected on the basis 
of VIL 1 i 37, where ku-uk-ku- 
ul-la-an precedes la-ak-kar-wa- 
an. Cf. ku-ul-la-asSAR in KBo 
XI 19 obv 12? 


86. KBo IV 219-11. 


87. In particular the little frag- 
ment inserted on the left end 
of lines 5-8, now lost, whose 
reading at the time of prepar- 
ing the hand copy depended on 
a hasty transliteration. 


88. XXIV 7 ii 6-8. The wording 
is similar to XXIV 8 i 3-6 (and 
dupl KBo VII 18). 


89. Without -za the expression 
zik dSTAR-& in a text from 
the empire period cannot mean 
“you (are) Istar” (cf. JNES, 28 
[1969] , 225ff.). ; 
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Cucumber The graphic representation of the cucumber (Turk. 
hıyar) in the Hittite texts is the Sumerogram UKUS, on 


90. Tunn. 72, commenting on which see the observations of Goetze?? The Tunnawi 


VII 53 i 49. 


91. Tunn.: 48-49. 


92. Tunn., 72. 


93. F. Delitzsch, Assyr. HWb, 
598a; Muss-Arnolt, A Concise 
Dict. of tbe Assyr. Lang., 
935b; AHw, 923. Over 15 
names of specific types of cu- 
cumber are listed in Hb XVII 
360ff. and other Akkad. texts. 
For zer qišši cf. also CAD Z 
92a s.v. ёғи. The Нр and Hg 
passages are now published in 
MSL, 10, 97ff., 104-05. 


94. Numbers 11:5 and Isaiab 
1:8. 


95. H. Wehr, A Dictionary of 
Modern Written Arabic, 742. 


96. Erman and Grapow, 
Wörterbuch der ägyptischen 
Sprache, IV, 284. 


passage reads:? ! 


{ .. uzuSA :] e-pu Іе-е-Хі te-pu iY-Xa-na-a$ SAH.TUR 
SA NINDAwa-ak-ki-Sar рат-Ха-ах 

[SA NINDA] bar-na-an-da-as par-Sa-a$ SA 
NINDA.UKÜS par-$a-a3 1 Xe-na-a$ GAB.LAL 


“(in a list of materials for the ritual:) [heart, a s] mall 
amount; liver, a small amount; a piglet (made) of dough; 
fragments uf NINDAwakki§ar; fragments of leavened(?) 
[bread] ; fragments of cucumber bread; one figure (made) of 
wax." Goetze's comment on NINDA.UKÜS is worth quoting, 
because it applies to many of the ingredients and toppings 
which we must consider in Hittite texts:?? “NINDA in 
Hittite texts frequently precedes names of materials which 
we should not expect to be used for baking bread." Goetze 
also cites in his comment on the Tunnawi passage the other 
known occurrence of UKUS in a Hittite text, XX 11 ii 21 
and 23. The XX 11 passage is admittedly not easy to 
interpret. Such as it is, it runs: 


[LU ALA] N.ZÜ me-ma-ı za-al-ba-a-it Xe-er 


Г... LJU.MES GISBANSUR UKUS.HLA tian-zi 
[... gla-ag-ga-pa-an za-nu-an-da-an ti-an-zi 

[e n ok alid КИ ]x A-NA UKÜS.HI.A 

[ncmo I deu a eee ] SIR-RU 


It would appear that a meal is being prepared, and that the 
cucumbers are to be eaten along with the cooked partridge 
(gaggapan zanuwandan). 

The Semitic word for cucumber appears in Akkadian as 
qišsú, ? Hebrew as qiS$ü'fm,?^ in Arabic as qitta'u?? and 
seems to have been borrowed into Greek with metathesis as 
sikuos/siküe. We do not know its pronunciation in Hittite. 
Although from the Old Testament (Numb. 11:5) we learn 
that qissá Tm were a delicacy characteristic of Egypt, the 
Hebrew (and common Semitic) word for cucumber was not 
borrowed from Egyptian, since the Egyptians called the 
cucumber sspt.? © 
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The leek (Turk. pırasa), a member of the Amaryllis 


family, is related to onions, garlic, shallots and chives. It has a I 


milder flavor than the onion and like the onion is grown from 
seeds. The zer karaši (or zerum ša karasim) is mentioned 
several times in texts from the Old Babylonian period and 
later?" A toponym KIRI, -kär-sum(K)) is known from Ur III 


texts.?5 The name is a Kulturwort, which appears in 


Sumerian as ga-rašŠAR in Akkadian as kar(a)su, in 
Hebrew as kare$, in Aramaic as karrata, and in Arabic as 
kurratu. The hnguistic relationship of this oriental word to 
the common ancestor (*pgsom?) of Greek prason and Latin 
porrum cannot be explored here.?? The word for the leek 
(Sumerogram GA.RASSAR) occurs only once to my know- 
ledge in Hittite texts, in XXIV 7 ii 5, a portion of the context 
of which will be transliterated here:! °° 


[zu-z] a LÜ.MES [b] u-el-pi GA.RASSAR i-wa-ar ar-ba 
ka-ri- [ip-ta] 


This is difficult to translate, since the postpositional iwar 
requires the noun which it governs to precede in the genitive 
case. Neither buelpi nor apparently GA.RASSAR are in the 
genitive. Had they been, one might have translated: “You 
have eaten the men up like the fresh leek." To join LÜ.MES 
to buelpi not only makes poor sense, but would violate the 
principle of concord of gender and number. 
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97. CAD Z, 91b s.v. zeru. Cf. 
MSL, 10, 95, 104, 113-14, 
122, and AHw, 448. 


98. Gelb, MAD, 3 (1957), 
151-52. 


99. GEW, 11, 589 s.v. prason 
with literature. 


100. The text is a ritual 
and hymn to Ishtar (CTH 717). 


Fig. 1: Seven varieties 

of leek (Allium ursinum, 

A. carinatum, A. scoro- 
doprasum, A. fistulosum, 

A. rotundum, A. montanum, 
A. strictum). After H. 
Garms, Pflanzen und 

Tiere Europas, 38, 240. 


Onion or garlic « 


101. JCS, 1 (1947), 318-20. 


102. AS, 16, 57-58. Thesu m - 
. . SAR entries in Hb XVII 

are now published in MSL, 10, 
91ff., 104f., 112, 118, 122. 
The entry su m - s i k į ISAR 
is found in MSL, 10, 91, 

112, 118, 122. 
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In 1947 A. Goetze proposed to identify the plant name 
suppiwasbar‘SAR) with the onion (Turk. sogan).'?! Не 
further pointed out that the name “holy waShar” was 
probably a loan translation. of the Sumerian sum- 
sikilsar ("pure sum"). Goetze defined the sum as 
“garlic” (Turk. sarmısak), and the su m-sikil$2T as “holy 
garlic, onion." Recently, however, I. J. Gelb has advocated 
the opposite distribution of the two terms: s u m as "onion," 
and su m-sikilS$2* as "garlic," at least for the Sargonic 
(Old Akkadian) texts.'?? Since the Hittite writing system 
seems to have been inherited from a peripheral survival of 
Old Akkadian writing, this raises the question: Which is 
which in the Hittite texts? The central passage used by 
Goetze was XXIX 7 rev 27-32: 


EGIR-an-da-ma-a3-Si-3 [u-up-pi-wa-as-h] arSAR pi-an-zi 
an-da-ma-kan ki-is-Sa-an me-ma-i ma-a-an-wa A-NA 
PA-NI DINGIR-LIM 

ku-is-ki ki-is-Sa-an me |-mi-is-ki-iz-] zi ka-a-as-wa ma-a-ab-ba-an 
Su-up-pi-wa-aS-harSAR hu-ur-pa-as-ta-az an-da 
bu-u-la-li-ya-an-za 

nu a-ra-as a-ra-an ar|-ba Ü-U ]L tar-na-i i-da-a-la-u-wa-an-zi-ya 
NI-IS DINGIR-LIM-ya bu-ur-ta-i$ pa-ap-ra-an-na-a {n-z} а-а 

[ ]x É.DINGIR-LIM Su-up-pi -wa-aX-ba-na-a] š i-wa-ar an-da 
bu-u-la-li-ya-an bar-du ki-nu-na ka-a-$a ku-u-un 
Su-u[p-pi-w] a-a$-barS AR 

ar-ba Si-ip-pa-nu-un (ki-nu-n] a-an kat-ta 1 ka-a-ki-in da-wa-ni-in 
kur-ku-un i-da-a-lu-ya ut-tar NI-IS DINGIR [-LIM 
bu-] ur-ta-is 

pa-ap-ra-a-tar A-NA DINGIR-L [IM x ] x ar-ba QA-TAM-MA 
3iip-pa-id-du DINGIR-LUM EN.SISKUR.SISKUR-ya 
a-pé-e [-da-az ud-d] a-na-az pár-ku-wa-e-e$ a-Sa-an-du 


"Afterwards they give to him an o[nion(?)] , and while this is 
being done, she speaks as follows: ‘If in the presence of the 
god anyone s[peak]s as follows: “Just as this onion is 
enclosed in leaves/skins and one does not let go of the other, 
(n the same way) in the manner of the on[ion] let the evil 
and the oath, the curse and the defiled keep the . . (of?) the 
temple enclosed!" See now, I have peeled(?) this onion and 
have [no]w left only one kakin dawanin. Even so let him 
(the sacrificer) peel off evil word, oa[th, c]urse (and) 
defilement from the gold... ]! Let god and sacrificer be free 
from that word!" The image is probably best suited to the 
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From the Garden: Onion, Bitter Garlic, Crocus 


onion with its many layers of skins which do not come apart 
easily. One could also think of cloves of the garlic, but these 
are not difficult to separate from one another. A second 
occurrence of the word, as the Sumerogram SUM.SIKILSAR , 
appears in Hittite law 101 which concerns theft of plants or 
their fruit. Mentioned are a vine, a tendril, a Rarpina- and a 
SUM.SIKILS ^R , The fine is one shekel per unit for each of 
the four. However, the name of the unit is given for 
SUM.SIKILSAR, It is the KAXUD "tooth." Goetze trans- 
lated KAXUD as "bunch (of onions)" in ANET. But is a 
"bunch" tooth-shaped? Is this not rather “clove (of garlic)? 
In the third passage which mentions SUM.SIKILSAR it is 
measured out by the seab: ] % SA-A-TI SUM.SIKILSAR 
(KBo IX 93 7). The Hittite word exhibits a strange gender 
pattern. For one would be inclined with Friedrich (HWb 199) 
to call it a neuter r/n-stem on the basis of its inflection. Yet 
in the XXIX 7 rev 27ff. passage it is clearly of common 
gender: ka¥ . . {uppiwaSharSAR , , anda bulaliyanza (28), kun 
fu [ppiw] asbarSAR (30). 


The passage KBo XIV 142 iii 25ff. is a list of materials 
for offerings (mostly foodstuffs) which have been sent 
regularly to Теёир of Aleppo and his circle from Kummani 
and Zallara. The contribution of Kummani included 
AZZANNUSAR, asafetida., figs, raisins, oil and honey. That 
of Zallara was fruit, oil, honey, AZZANNUS ^R, sesame, 
Asafetida. Goetze (JCS, 18 [1964], 94) correctly connected 
AZZANNUSAR with von Soden's entry azannu (AHw, 92), 
which, however, only specifies “eine Pflanze." The CAD A? 
(p. 526) s.v. azannu A translates “bitter garlic" largely on the 
basis of the Sumerian equivalence s u m - $e $$ 4° = a-za-nu = 
ba-s[u-tu] (Hg., D, 233). But in CAD H (p. 134 s.v. basuttu) 
the translation “bitter onion" was given, which might 
actually be preferable, since the azannu has seeds (zeru/ 
NUMUN; CAD A? , 526) like the onion and the leek, whereas 
the garlic (Allium sativum) produces no seeds so that the 
cloves must be planted. 


The AN.TAH.SUMSAR plant is quite frequently men- 
tioned in Hittite texts. And a festival was held in its honor in 
the spring (see above on pp. 16-17). Оп the basis of the 
Hittite textual evidence F. Cornelius in 1965193 proposed an 
identification of the plant with the spring-flowering crocus, 
or saffron (Turk. za’feran). The CAD (A? 113) notes this as a 
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Crocus 


103. JKF, 2 (1965), 175ff.; see 
morc recently the same author 
in СКАТ, 17 (1969), 171ff. 


Asa foetida + 


104. CAD A?, 113. The Sum. 
word occurs once in an Ur-IH 
economic text (BE, 3, 77:14), 
but not in the OB forerunners 
of Hb. It occurs in MB forerun- 
ner (MSL, 10, 113) and in Hb 
XVII 275 (MSL, 10, 92). Other 
Sumerian words translated by 
Akkad. antabSu are su m-tur/ 
durandsu-din 

(MSL, 10, 91-92 and 105). 


105. Tunn., 52-53, R. C. 
Thompson, Assyr. Herbal, 
132ff., 266f. 


106. H. Hoffner, JCS, 22 
(1968), 34ff., 38 fn. 45. 


107. Hebräische 
Wortbedeutungen [W. 
Baumgartner Festschrift] 
(1968), 179 fn. 1; cf. also J. 
Renger in CRAI, 17 (1969) 
77-78. Hb refs. in MSL 10, 
93, 113, 123. 


Garden cress . 


108. SL, H, 332:109 p. 
595f.); MSL, 10 (1970), 95 
{Hb XVII, 325, 326], 114 
[Ras Shamra Recension, line 
199] . Deimel gives the two 
Akkadian equivalents sabla and 
ursu. The plant had a seed 
numun-zä-ah-liSAR 
(Hb XVII 326). 
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possibility, but also notes the possibility that “the Hittite 
scribes may have used a rare Sumerogram to designate a 
native flower quite unrelated to the plant denoted by the 
word in Babylonia." °4 


Asa foetida (Turk. seytan boku) is mentioned in four 
distinct texts. In two (HT 75 1 3; KBo XIV 142 iii 26, 32) it 
is written with the Sumerogram Ü.NU.LUH.HA (“the un- 
washed/unpurified herb"); in the other two (VH 53+ 
[Tunnawi] i 19, ii 8; VII 1+ i 20) it is written as the 
Akkadogram TIYATU. In 1938 Goetze identified the TI-I- 
YA-TI of VII 1 i 20 as a plant, probably Asa foetida, on the 
basis of R. C. Thompson's study of the Akkadian word 
tiyatu. ^5 But he refused to identify the TI-YA-DU occur- 
rences of Tunnawi with this plant. He thought rather of some 
implement. There is, however, no GIS or URUDU or NA, 
determinative to suggest that the word denotes there an 
implement. It appears without determinative, just as TI-I- 
YA-TI in VII 1+ i 19ff., the list of SA KIRI, SAR.HLA 
buman. The two instances of the Sumerogram U.NU.LUH. 
HI.A have still not found their way into the HWb. The first, 
HT 75 i 3, shows that it was weighed out by the GIN, just 
like the honey (DI-IS-PA) in the following line. The second, 
KBo XIV 142 iii 26, 32, shows that it was grown in Zallara (a ` 
city in the Lower Land not far from Ura! ?$) and Kumman- 
ni, from whence it was shipped to the temple of TeSub of 
Aleppo. That Asa foetida was a popular item of trade sold by 
Kleinhandler has been recently demonstrated by Lands- 
berger. ^? Asa foetida (Ferula foetida) is a member of the 
parsley family (Umbelliferae). Yt has large, fleshy roots which 
yield a milky juice. This juice, when dried to a brown gummy 
substance, was used as a drug-a sedative for spasms and 
convulsions. In spite of its strong and persistent odor, the 
plant is still used as a food seasoning in India, South America, 
France and Iran. 


The Akkadian term which corresponds to the Sumerian 
writing ZA.AH.LISAR is sablü"°° On Akk. sahlü “seeds of 
the garden cress” see Landsberger, OLZ, 25 (1922), 143 fn.3; 
H. Zimmern apud Friedrich, ZA, 35 (1923-24), 188 fn. 1 
(with earlier lit, evaluating other identifications); Ebeling, 
MAOG, V/3, 20; F. Kraus, MVAeG, XXXVI/1, 37; Friedrich 
& Landsberger, ZA, 41 (1933), 317. The word seems to have 
been loaned into Hittite as zabbeli- 9? The word is used in 
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From the Garden: Asa Foetida, Garden Cress, SU.KISSAR, SU.GANSAR 


some passages to designate the grass which grows up over 
ruins (KBo III 22+ obv 48; KBo X 2137; possibly KBo III 7 
ii 13 with ANET) and uncultivated fields (KBo VI 34 iii 
44-45). In some others, however, the seeds are associated 
with aliments (ABoT 21++ i 18; IV 47 i 30; XXIX 4 ii 65) 
and indeed breads (IV 47 i 27; XXIX 4 ii 52 [cf. lines 
47-49] ; iii 13; iv 19 [cf. lines 1-16] XXXIX 91 5). 


SU.GÁNSAR was first discussed by Goetze in 1947,! 1 ° 
and further—especially in connection with SU.KISSAR —by 
Kronasser in 1963211 Goetze concluded that for the 
SU.GAN of XXV 115 , which lacks the SAR determinative, a 
meaning "plate" was quite fitting. In the other occurrences 
(only XXIX 4 occurrences known in 1947; now KBo XIV 
142 i 2, 21, 36, 39) the SAR makes it obvious that an herb is 
in view. Kronasser wished to interpret the XXV 1 i 5 
occurrence also as the plant, but he has not convinced me. 
Kronasser also wished to equate SU.GÁNSAR and 
SU.KISSAR because in his text (XXIX 4) the latter occurs in 
the same position in lists of comestibles as SU.GÁNSAR, 
SU.KISSAR occurs five times in published and unpublished 
texts known to me: XXIX 4 ii 53; XVII 23 1 15, ii 44; KBo 
XX 96 13'; and 122/f 6'. Kronasser's reading of XXIX 4 iii 
13 as S] U.KIS is not at all convincing. The traces, whatever 
they are, are surely not SU.KIS. Nor would the occurrence of 
this word without SAR be reassuring. The five clear 
occurrences of the word proves that it is not just a scribal 
mistake for SU.GÁNSAR, But neither SU.GÄNSAR пог 
SU.KISSAR seem to be known from Sum. or Akkad. texts, 
not even among the hundreds of plant names in Hb XVII, 
that veritable botanical encyclopedia of ancient Mesopo- 
tamia. The only approximation to either name, and that 
admittedly remote, is the plant name which in the OB 
forerunners is written дап - 5 еѕаг, in the MB forerunner 
from Ras Shamra gán-na-an-z u$? T, and in Hb XVII, 
and the Hg commentary gán-zis at (MSL, 10, 97, 
105). Otherwise Zi 5и - Кага (GISSU.GÁN) is a term 
which denotes either agricultural tools used in the field! !? or 
a kind of weapon mentioned in the tale of Gilgamesh and 
Agga (cf. lines 43-44).! ! ? The SU qualifies the verb (here a 
passive participle) KARA (or GURU, ) in some manner. But 
this does not lead to a satisfactory identification. One also 
thinks of the noun KARA (= Akkad. riksu) or KIRI (= 
Akkad. kiritu) “cord.” 14 Might this indicate that 
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SU.KÁRASAR is the herb (SAR) which one ties up with 
cords? 


The noun gangati$^R denotes a kind of herb (SAR) 
which is used to make a soup, TU, gangati (only TU, 
gangatiSAR in XXIX 4 apparently).''5 It has nothing 
whatever to do etymologically with the verb gangadai- “to 
render culticly pure, purge, expiate, propitiate," as has been 
observed by Güterbock.!'$ But, having admitted that the 
two words are by no means etymologically linked, we should 
stipulate that the gangatiSAR and the TU, gangati sometimes 
figure in lists of foodstuffs offered to deities. The plant name 
gangatiSAR seems to have been a Hurrian loanword.! ! 
When it is not a soup (without TU; ), it is either mentioned 
by itself as an offering (KBo V 1 1 58), associated with 
another herb (lakkarwanS ^R in KBo V 2i 15), or is served as 
a seasoning on top of NINDA.SIG (“thin bread”: KBo V 2 ii 
39-40, iv 4-5, 8). It appears in a fabricated figura etymologica 
with gangadai- in XXIX 4 11 37. The soup TU, gangati occurs 
in association with TU; BA.BA.ZA regularly.!! * Less often 
the two of them are associated with meat dishes! ! ° or with 
the breads.! ?? 


Other terms in the SAR category, whose identities are at 
present unknown аге: anki§a-, ha$uSSara-, kalwisana-, lak- 
karwa-, lappina- and tarpatarpa-. ba-az-zu-wa-ni-i$, which is 
twice paired with AN.TAH.SUMSAR (VII 1+ 121; KBo XVII 
61 obv 25), is to be equated with Ugar. реши (UT 12:3; 
98:9). Both denote "lettuce" (Sum. hi-isSAR, Akkad. 
bassi , etc.). 
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From the Vineyard; From the Grove: Apple 


From vineyards the Hittites derived grapes, which were 
either eaten whole (fresh as grapes, dried as raisins 
[GISGESTIN. E.A]) or pressed to produce wine. Wine could 
be produced from pressing either the fresh grape or the raisin 
(G. Steiner, RLA, 3, 307 s.v. “Getranke”). The details of 
Hittite viticulture have been discussed already on pages 39ff. 
above. Whether or not the Hittites ate the grapevine leaves, as 
is done in the Near East today (e.g., yaprak dolmas:), is not 
known. It is also mere speculation that the ice, which the 
Hittites stored in ice-storage houses (Akkad. bit Suripi, Hitt. 

*ega¥ per?) was used to ice drinks (S. н in RAI [1969], 
181f.). 


Trees of many varieties grew in ancient Asia Minor.’ ?! 
Of these some were nut- bearing, such as the oak (allan- 
taru).?? If the С15 лулата is a nut, Güterbock has 
suggested it might be the walnut, the hazelnut, the pistachio, 
or the almond, all of which grow in Turkey today.! ?? 


The apple (Turk. elma agacı) was known and cultivated 
. around the Mediterranean basin and in the Tigris and 
Euphrates River valleys from the earliest known periods. It 
went by a different name among each people: among the 
Greeks it was the melon, among the Romans the malus. In 


the West Semitic languages it was known by the related ` 


words tappüb (Heb.), tuffab (Arab.), and Ugaritic грр. In 
Mesopotamia it went by the name basburu (Sum. һа š- 
hur).'?* In Hurrian the tree and its fruit may have been 
called binzuri-'?5 In the Akkadian text of the sar tambari 
legend the mountainous terrain of Purushanda was forested 
with ba$buru, fig, Simissalu and urzinnu trees.1?° This fits 
the picture of Anatolia provided by the Hittite texts as well, 
which includes the GISHASHUR as one of the principal trees 
of the region. In the Hittite translation of sar tambari! 2 5? 
Sargon’s army cuts down in the vicinity of Purushanda three 
kinds of tree, and each was used for a different purpose. The 
paini (tamarisk; Akkad. binu) was cut down and made into 
weapons for Ištar of Agade. The bikkarza was cut down and 
made into tables from which the soldiers could eat. The 
balassar was cut down and made into a battering-ram with 
which the walls of the city were breached. One wonders if 
any of these phonetically spelled tree names could be the 
same as one of the three Akkadian tree names in the 
Schroeder text. Certainly paini corresponds to none of the 
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three Akkadian names. The Раа ағ must have had a large 
straight trunk in order to function as a battering-ram, 
something like a cedar, a walnut or cypress. But the bikkarza 
was used for furniture. And this sort of use fits the 
baiburu.!?? Thus it would be tempting to Propose bikkarza 
as the Hittite reading of the logogram GISHASHUR. How- 
ever, J. Siegelová! ??? has cited the form GISHASHUR-In, 
which is evidence for a neuter z-stem. An extension in -ant-» 
GISHASHUR-Ju-wa-an-za (KBo XVI 241 rev 16) and 
GISHASHUR-an-za (XXXIII 9 iii 12), has been pointed out 
by E. Laroche,1?7° who cites $a-ma-lu-wa-an-za in XXXV 
145 rev 18 (a duplicate to KBo XVI 241) as the Hittite 
reading. The unextended stem *Samalu- to match GISHAS. 
HUR-z has not yet been found, but Laroche also cited in 
support of the meaning “apple” for Samaluwant- the se- 
quence: GISHASHUR.KUR.RA . . . ©18%¢-ma-lu-w [a-....] 
(XXVIII 8 obv 2b-3b), as well as ie word [... ]Sa-am-lu- 
wa-an-za in the Old Hittite text KBo III 46 obv (= BoTU 17A 
iii) 12, and the Palaic word $amluwa- (Kammenhuber, RHA 
64, 85). Kammenhuber (RHA 64, 19) also cites Samluwas 
wulašinaš alongside malitanna$ wulasinas, “breads” with 
honey (malit-) or Samlu(wa)-. If KBo III 46 obv 12 is the 
same word, then the vocalization of the initial syllable was 
the same in Nesite (Old Hittite text!) as in Luwian and Palaic. 
If the KBo Ш 46 word is not the same, then one might 
consider the Luwian and Palaic words as counterparts of 
Nesite $immallu-, on which see above on pages 118 and 140. 
According to E. Forrer the Hattic name of the apple tree 
attested in XXVIII 6 obv 10a was Sa-a-wa@-at (ZDMG, 76 
[1922] , 240). 

The Hittite laws stipulate the penalties (fines) for 
cutting down or burning the GISHASHUR (apple), the 
GISHASHUR.KUR.RA (“mountain apple" = apricot?), and 
the GISSENNUR (Akkad. Sallüru = plum?).1 28 Law 
104 presumes that the Hittites too used the apple tree for 
timber, since otherwise the offence of cutting a tree from 
another man’s property has ng gain in view. Certainly the 
fruit of the tree was prized. GISHASHUR is included among 
the fruits (INBI) in numerous passages. 2° In KBo X 34 i 
19-21 it seems that some preparation, whose name is poorly 
preserved in line 19, is made from these various fruits (all the 
fruits are in the genitive case). Could it be fruit juice?! °° An 
apple at mealtime would be a refreshing item. In the fairy 
tale about the dragon Hedammu (VIII 67 9) he is given huge 
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amounts of meat and oil and something which “like an 
apple" (GISHASHUR ma-a-an) serves as a “cooler” 
(ekunima-). If the sign shape is not illusory, it seems that 
models of apples in precious metals (gold, silver, iron, 
bronze) are used as foundation offerings in the construction 
of a new house.'?' Since the other objects deposited as 


offerings were models of that item of furniture under which ` 


they lay, I can understand why Goetze hesitated to translate 
this which looks like GISHASHUR as “apple.” The apple tree 
or its fruit is employed in a metaphor in the myth of Ištar 
and Mt. Pišaiša (XXXIII 108 ii 13-15). Someone bows at 
another's knees “like an apple(-tree?)” and pleads for his/her 
life. The verb may be restored as a form of baliya-. E. Neu, 
who cites only the medo-passive forms of baliya- and does 
not include our passage, defines haliya- as “niederknien.” ?? 
Since, however, this verb designates the posture adopted in 
pleading for one's very life, I would be inclined to see full 
prostration in it. For “kneel” Hittite uses genusSariya- or 
genu-/kinu-.!?? How is this like an apple? If we translated 
"fell at her knees like an apple," we might think of an apple 
falling from its branch. If the tree was meant, could it be 
branches bent down low under the burden of their fruit? 


One could translate the Sumerian word GISHASHUR- ° 


KUR.RA as either “mountain apple” or “apple of the foreign 
land." The species of fruit tree which it designates is still 
undetermined. Akkadian words which translate it are Sapar- 
gillu and armannu.'?* Von Soden follows Thompson identi- 
fying it with the apricot, largely on the strength of the 
apricot’s Syriac name jazzura arm®naya.'** However, 
GISHASHUR.KUR.RA is also translated by Akkadian kameš- 
šaru "pear."!?59 The laws (104-05) which relate to this tree 
have already been discussed above under “apple.” It appears 
in lists of fruits including figs, raisins, olives, Samama, apples, 
paizzinnas, warawara$, zupa, pomegranate, and dammaShuel 
in XXXIX 7 ii 63ff., 15ff.; KBo X 34 i 15ff. In the context 
of VII 41++ iii 41ff. it is associated with none of the above, 
but rather with cereals, legumes and garden herbs. VBoT 24 ii 
27ff. is of interest. "(They come) either into some garden 
(KIRI, ) or under some tree (GIS), and they make an offering 
to the tutelary deity ... as follows: they spread out (on the 
ground?) the fruit of the GISHASHUR.KUR.RA tree and on 
top of it they place three loaves of bread broken up into 
fragments.” The layer of fruit of the tree serves as a kind of 
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carpet on top of which other sacrifices are made. The fruit 
(labburnuzzi-) of the GISHASHUR.KUR.RA is also men- 
tioned in KBo IV 2 iii 31ff. 


In the Hittite texts the common fig tree (F. carica) and 
its fruit are designated by the Sumerogram GISpE$.137 The 
most usual Akkadian term for the fig is tittu, but other terms 
are known: tinu, tiu and tillatu.!?^* Other names for F. 
carica in the languages of the Near East are Hebr. te’enab, 
Arab. fin, Greek suke, Lat. ficus, Turk. Incir apaci. The fig 
tree is indigenous to Asia Minor and Syria. The Greeks 
received it from Caria (the Arzawa lands); hence, the Roman 
name F. carica. It rarely exceeds 20 feet in height, but attains 
a great age. It is not a tree of the flat land, but prefers cliffs 
and slopes with a somewhat chalky soil. It thrives on the 
south slopes of the Taurus Mountains. Figs appear in two 
groups: an earlier one in July and a later one in late 
September and early October. The wood of the fig tree is 
porous and of little value other than as firewood. But the 
leaves and fruit have hundreds of uses. The fruit was eaten 
both fresh (Akkad. ratbu!??) and sun-dried (Akkad. 
sabulu'*®). Two features of the fig impressed the Hittites 
sufficiently to find use in the Analogiesprüche: that it was 
sweet (maliddu-)'*° and that it contained “1,000 seeds.""! at 
It appears in passages where all the fruits (GISTNBI bumanda) 
are enumerated'*? as well as in smaller groups of fruits, 
where it is associated either with raisins (GISGESTIN.- 
E. A), ^? or with raisins and olives, 44 or with raisins and 
GIS passigga-. 145 GISpRS may be modified by a descriptive 
adjective (tanbareš=a) in KBo V 1 ii 24, although it perhaps 
equally likely that zanhare$ denotes another fruit.' ^* In one 
text figs were employed to stop up jugs filled with honey.! ^" 
In addition figs were used to make a kind of bread called 
NINDA.KUR,.RA GISpPES^* A sort of cake made by 
mashing up inferior figs serves in parts of the Greek 
Archipelago as a substitute for bread. I wonder if this might 
not be a similar commodity? Not mentioned in Hittite texts 
are other uses of figs attested for other ancient Mediterranean 
cultures, namely, the production of a kind of wine from 
fermented figs, and the making of emolient poultices for the 
treatment of boils. 


The olive tree is native to Asia Minor, Syria and other 
Mediterranean countries. It never thrives far from the sea, 
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because mists are required for its growth. Nor does it grow at 
altitudes higher than 2,000 ft. Thus we find for it no proper 
Sumerian or Akkadian term, although in Akkadian texts 
(especially those from the west: Bogazköy, El Amarna, Ras 
Shamra, Alalakh) a term which may have derived from the 
West Semitic zayt- is employed for the olive, serdu.! ^? The 
West Semitic term for the olive is preserved in the Hebrew 
zayit, Ugaritic zt, Arabic zaytán, and Turk. zeytun agacı. The 
Greek term was elaia, the Roman olea. The olive tree is an 
evergreen and grows to a height of about 20 feet. It is пота 
shapely tree, and its coarse gnarled bark often gives it the 
appearance of a gnome. Yet it is considered beautiful becuase 
if its shimmering silver-green foliage. The wood is beautifully 
veined and takes a fine high polish. It resembles the Box in 
texture. The wood was used for small cabinet work and 
occasionally for statuary. The fruit was harvested (depending 
upon the climatic conditions of the region in question) 
between October and December (see above on page 12). The 
olives were either hand-picked or beaten from the branches 
by long poles. The bark of the olive tree exudes a gum which 
was used as a vulnerary. Oil was extracted from the fruits by 
pressing and mixing with boiling water. The oil was burned in 
clay lamps to ilumine homes and public buildings. Taken 
internally as a food or medicine olive oil acts as a demulcent, 
antacid and mild laxative. Externally it was rubbed on the 
body as a liniment or skin conditioner and to relieve stings 
and burns. Only one Hittite text specifies the geographic 
location of olive groves. In KUB XL 2, a text concerning the 
reorganization of the cult in Kizzuwatna,!'?? describes a 
certain area within Kizzuwatna as containing thirty IKU of 
(grain-)fields, two vineyards, and three hundred olive trees 
(XL 2 obv 36). As noted above, one would expect the olive 
to have been quite at home in Cilicia and on the slopes to the 
north up to an altitude of 2,000 feet. It is quite possible that 
the Hittites imported most of their olive products from 
Kizzuwatna (and perhaps Arzawa). The characteristic of the 
olive which was stressed in the Analogiesprücbe was that “it 
holds oil in its heart."! 5? The olive is included in the lists of 
“all fruits.” 5? It is used together with cedar and tamarisk to 
perform the "purification of the mouth" in certain birth 
rituals.! 5? The oil is measured by the waksur (KBo V 2i 12) 
and contained in the PUGBUR.ZI TUR (KBo V 2 ii 8, iv 11, 
17) and the PUGhupuwai (KBo V 2 ii 37-38; KBo 11 3 ii 
37-38). The oil is occasionally qualified by the adjective 
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157. DAB, 305-06. 
158. Ibidem. 
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(no translation, but: 
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pittalwa(nt)-, which may mean "plain."'5^ In the Ritual of 
Maštigga olive oil is poured over mutton which has been 
roasting on a hearth (GUNND.'*5 In the ritual of Ammihat- 
na olive oil is poured over GA? Ximmallu (KBo V 2 u 42). Its 
association with breads (e.g., VII 20 obv 11-12) suggests that 
olive oil was poured on bread before it was eaten. 


The date palm (Arabic nahl; Turk. burma ağacı) thrives 
in hot and arid climates. It is essentially a plant of the desert 
oases. It has been known to grow in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, 


Arabia, Iraq and India. But in those climates where the heat 


and aridity are not sufficiently pronounced, it may grow only 
as an ornamental tree ("Zierbaum"): the fruit will not ripen. 
The best and most comprehensive treatment of the date palm 
in ancient Mesopotamia is B. Landsberger's 1967 study.! 5 6 
In Hittite texts the date palm is only mentioned in 
translation literature (RS 25.421 69; HT 42 rev 15; cf. 
Laroche, RHA 79 [1966], 161). Thus, it is not at all 
certain that date palms grew in Asia Minor in Hittite times. If 
they did, they surely grew in Kizzuwatna or some hot area 
not far removed from Syria. 


This fruit tree, which is mentioned several times in the 
Hittite texts, is identified in Akkadian with šallgru.1 5? К. C. 
Thompson wished to identify it with Mespilus germanica, the 
medlar.'°® In his translation of Hittite texts for ANET A. 
Goetze also translates GISSENNUR as "medlar."!5? The 
medlar is known in Arabic as masmuld, Turk. musmula agacı 
or yeni dünya ağacı. On the other hand, Landsberger has 
preferred the translation “plum.” $? This would be Prunus 
domestica (Arabic barquq and 1455; Turk. erik ağacı). If the 
gis-sennur-gal (= Akkad. babbu) is the plum, as many 
think, $' then it would seem that the smaller fruit gi š- 
Sennur might be the medlar. But I pretend here no 
decisive knowledge. 

In the Hittite laws 104-105 penalties are laid down 
regarding the cutting down or burning of fruit trees, 
including the GISHASHUR (apple), GISHASHUR. KUR.RA 
(“mountain-apple,” apricot[?], pear[?]), and the GISSEN- 
NUR (“medlar[?]; plum[?]”). The word also occurs in HT 
12 4 next to the fruit tree dammaSbuiel, in ХП 20 9 
following [GISHASHUR. KU] R.RA and preceding the ever- 
green tree GIŠeyan. 
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The tamarisk (Sum. gi$-Sinig, Akkad. binu, Aram. 
byn’, Arab.atl, «abl, Turk. ilgin agacı, tarfaya agacı) is found 
principally in North Africa, Arabia and Iran. It was, however, 
a native and ubiquitous small tree in ancient Mesopotamia. 
There is no evidence which I can find in studies of the range 
of Tamarix articulata and Tamarix mannifera to suggest that 
it grows today or ever grew in Asia Minor. This fact must be 
combined with the rather specific statement in the Hittite 
translation of Sar tambari (iv 14-15) that Sargon’s men were 
to cut down the G!Špaini which stood in the hilammar at 
Purushanda and make it into weapons for Ištar of A- 
gade.1 62 If no tamarisks grew or grow in Asia Minor, is this 
evidence that paini (and with it Akkad. binu) is to be 
connected with the juniper? In birth rituals (e.g., IX 22 
ii 22, 29) paini is employed with cedar and olive for the 
purification of the mouth (zu MI КАХ U-SU Suppiyabbi). In 
the Ritual of Ammibatna it also appears in association with 
cedar and olive (KBo V 2 i 39, ii 60, iii 43f., iv 21) and with 
"water of purification” (Sibiliya$ widar, iii 42). In Bo 620 
(courtesy H. Otten), which is also a Kizzuwatnean ritual 
concerning water of purification, GIS pa-a-i-m-ni (rev 12) and 
GIŠpa-a-i[n-ni] (rev 23) appear. KBo XI 5, a Ritual of 
Muwalanni, servant of the storm god of Manuziya and of 
Ištar , with strong Hurrian color, mentions ©'Spq-i-ni-it in 
col. vi, line 7. Finally, it is possible that the word is found as 
[GIS pa-a-] i-ni in the small fragment KBo XIV 23 7. 


The pomegranate (Sum. n u - ú r - m a, Akkad. /nurmü, 
Ugar. Irmnt, Hurr. nuranti-, Egypt. Irmt, Heb. rimmón, Arab. 
rummán, Turk. nar agacı) is a small tree, which grows to a 
maximum of about 15 feet. Its fruits, which ripen during the 
month of July, are about the size of an orange. The skin is 
tough and leathery. The pink interior of the fruit is pulpy 
and acidic, but sweet. Its juice is the source of Grenadine. 
The rind of the fruit contains 26% tannin and gives to 
Morocco leather its yellowish hue. Bark, flowers, leaves and 
seed all: produce substances useful in treating illnesses and 
disorders. The extract of flowers, leaves and seeds is used as a 
mild astringent and to remove worms. The bark produces a 
drug for treating fever, night sweats, and diarrhea. Thompson 
(DAB, 314-16) gives a complete summary of the medical uses 
of the nurmú: treating the eyes (juice, rind), ears (rind, 
extract, juice), abscesses (juice, rind), swellings or blisters 
("tops" = PA). The nurmi comes in three varieties: sweet 
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162. KBo XXII 6 іу 14-15; 
Güterbock, MDOG, 101 
(1969), 21ff. (who suggests 
“Wacholder”, Turkish ardıc). 
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162a. The Hittite syllabic 
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(cf. p. 175). 


163. Cf. Otten, LTU, 75. 
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of meat see M. Pyke, Man and 
Food (1971) , 8, 14ff. 


163b. On Hitt. pankur 
“milk(?)” see H. G. Guterbock, 
RHA, 74 (1964), 102f. 
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(matqu), very sweet (dispu) and sour (emistu, fem. of emsu). 
Ornaments in precious metals often took the form of the 
pomegranate. Pomegranates were probably imported into 
Asia Minor from Syro-Palestine, although it is not impossible 
that they grew along the southern coast. In KBo X 34 115-18 
the pomegranate is included in a list of fruits both fresh and 
dried. In lines 19-21 of the same column it is included in a 
second group of fruits from which juice(?) may have been 
extracted: apples, figs, grapes/raisins, pomegranates, berries 
from the hatalkesna-bush. In XXXV 79 obv? i 3ff. the 
pomegranate and other substances are combined to produce 
something which congeals (n-at mabban igaitta). Is a medi- 
cine being prepared here? Lines 9 and 10 mention “feet” and 
"hands." are they being treated? All is uncertain.! 5? The 
pomegranate is included in another list of fruits (raisins, 
olives, amama and leti) іп 139/d 1 8ff. citied by Otten in 
Tot., 134. And finally in the 2nd Tablet of the inventory of 
Manninni (XII 1 iii 19) thirty golden pomegranate ornaments 
are attached to each of two mazaganni garments. 


In my English-Hittite Glossary I have gathered the 
names of other fruit-producing trees and shrubs. These need 
not have been large fruits. Many may have been berries or 
nuts. Among the names of the trees and/or their fruits we 
should include: allantaru (produced acorns), eyan (if ever- 
green, its seeds may have been eaten), bassigga-, batalkesna- 
(berry gives a juice), karpina-, paizzinna-, martigga-, dam- 
mashuel, warawara-, zupa-, GIS.KIN, GIS.MA.NU (if “cor- 
nel"). 


From their domesticated animals (sheep, goats, cows 
and pigs) the Hittites derived many of their foodstuffs. Not, 
to be sure, that the animal's meat itself was a regular staple in 
the diet. Few ordinary persons in the ancient Near East could 
afford meat as a regular part of their diet.! 633 Rather in the 
dairy products did these animals contribute regularly. Milk 
(GA, pankur[?]), sweet milk (GA.KU;), clabber (GA.- 
KALA.GA and GA DANNU), and cheeses (GA.KIN.AG of 
various types) served as a major source of protein and fat. On 
rare occasions an animal would be slaughtered and the meat 
would be eaten. The meat is called either UZU or UZU.I. 

In the vast majority of cases where milk (GA, Hittite 
pankur)! $ 35 is mentioned its animal source is not specified. 
Cow's milk is never mentioned, although that of the 
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nanny-goat (UZ, XXIV 14 i 5) and the sow (SAH, VII 55 obv 
6) are. The milk of the animal named šaša- is mentioned in 
УП 1+KBo Ш 8, iii 13. In addition, if pankur does not here 
mean rather “milk brothers, clan”, the milk of the wetna- is 
mentioned in KUB I 16 ii 46. A "festival of milk" 
(EZEN.GA, XIII 4+ iv 41) was celebrated at a time when 
they churned (Xappesk-) it (H.G.G.). The milk of sow and 
nanny-goat is much higher in protein, fat and carbohydrates 
than cow’s milk.’ Š 3 € 

In Hittite texts "cheese" is always written GA.KIN.AG 
(once GA.KIN.AG GA-BA-AN! 5*). The underlying Hittite 
word was neuter. In Sumerian texts the basic word for cheese 
without special qualifications was gaorga-ara,'°*?. The 
following are some of the Sum. terms for special kinds of 
cheese: ga-gaz (“crushed cheese"), ga-b us ("whipped 
cream[?]"), ga- Simge§ (“yogurt[?]”), ga-aras- 
Sig, -a, ga- U,-guná (“round cheese"), ga-aras -lal 
("cheese [with] honey"). Akkadian terms for cheese in- 
cluded garü (from. Sum. g a - a r as ) and eqidu.! 6 4 b 

The question of the existence of “cheese bread" has 
been explored somewhat already by Carruba!$5 and this 
writer.! $$ Of the many occurrences of the sequence NIN- 
DA.KUR, .RA GA.KIN.AG only one case shows conclusively 
that two objects (a loaf of bread and a cheese) are in 
view:! $7 MÉSU.GI. 1 NINDA.KUR, .RA tar-na-as GA.KIN.- 
AG-ya A-NA EN.SISKUR pa-ra-a e-ep-zi, “the ‘old woman’ 
holds out to the offerer one thick loaf weighing а tarnas and 
(ya) a cheese." The following passages on the other hand 
speak in favor of the translation "cheese bread": (1) The 
practitioner digs in the ground three places and breaks the 
following three kinds of loaves to dGulse$ and DINGIR.- 
МАН. 5* 1 NINDA.KUR,.RA ZI.DA ZIZ UP-NI 1 NINDA.- 
KUR,.RA GISPES 1 GA.KIN.AG TUR. The first was made 
from wheaten flour, the second from figs, the third from 
cheese. (2) In ABoT 32 ii x46 the situation is even clearer in 
that the Akkadian SA introduces GA.KIN.AG and thus 
indicates its status as genitive of material:!$? 1 NINDA.- 
KUR,.RA SA ZI.DA 1 NINDA.KUR,.RA SA GA.KIN.AG. 
The other two texts which contain references to cheese bread 
are the royal funerary rituals and the [Suwa festival. (3) In 
the funerary rituals the performers of the rite break up one 
NINDA a-a-an and one NINDA.KUR,.RA GA.KIN.AG be- 
fore the sun god.! "? (4) One notes the possibility that the 
NINDA.KUR,.RA GA.KIN.AG might not be bread at all, 
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but а “loaf”? of cheese, from the [Suwa festival text:! 7! 
ma-a-an I-NA UD.8.KAM lu-uk-kat-ta пи 1 [NINDA .K] UR,- 
„КА GA.KIN.AG GAL ku-i$ NINDA.KUR,.RA SA 3 PA 
ZI.DA-ya ad-da-as DINGIR.MES-a8 pár-Si-ya-an-te-ex B-ta-na- 
ni-ma-as-Sa-an ku-i-e-es EGIR-pa ki-ya-an-tari na-as ar-ba 
par-su-la-a.anzi nam-ma A-NA PA-NI DINGIR.MES bu-u- 
ma-an-da-as ku-wa-pi-ya 1 pár-su-ul-li-in GA.KIN.AG 1 par- 
su-ul-li-in NINDAya up-pi-ya-an-zi nu-us PA-NI DINGIR.- 
MES zi-ik-kan-zi, “When the eighth day dawns, one large 
cheese [lo] af and loaves of bread (made) of three PA of flour 
are broken up to/for the gods of the father(s), and those 
which are stored at the altar they (also) break up into 
fragments. Then into the presences of all the gods wherever 
(they may be) they send one fragment of cheese(-bread??) 
and one fragment of bread and they place them before the 
gods." We note that what is earlier called a NINDA.KUR, .- 
RA GA.KIN.AG GAL and has been broken up into fragments 
is now called GA.KIN.AG, while what was earlier called 
NINDA.KUR, .RA SA... .ZI.DA is now fragments of NIN- 
DA. A chief factor in our difficulty is our inability to 
properly conceive of what the ancients called NINDA here. It 
was not always something baked. It could on occasions be a 
pulpy dish. Here, however, it was “broken up" into ‘‘frag- 
ments" (parSulli-), so that it must have been something firm 
like a loaf. (5) A final passage, which confirms our analysis of 
NINDA.KUR, .RA GA.KIN.AG as one item rather than two, 
is:172 nu KUR-e-an-za kuin NINDA.KUR,.RA an-da-an 
ü-da-an bar-zi пи NINDA.KUR,.RA GA.KIN.AG SA 1 GIN 
da-an-zi na-an-Sa-an I-NA LÜ.SUKKAL LUGAL #-ta-na-ni 
EGIR-pa ti-an-zi, "They take from the thick bread which (the 
people of) the land has brought in a cheese-loaf of one shekel 
weight and they put it behind the cult stand in (the presence 
of??) the vizier of the king.” In summary, we have seen that 
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NINDA.KUR, .RA GA.KIN.AG was one item, thus ‘a 
cheese-loaf,” not “а loaf (and) cheese.”!7% On the other 
hand, we have seen that on at least one occasion, after the 
NINDA.KUR, .RA GA.KIN.AG was broken into fragments, 
it consisted of GA.KIN.AG, not "bread." When we note that 
NINDA.KUR,.RA GA. KIN .AG is sometimes paired with 
NINDA.KUR,.RA (SA) сірі, the suspicion arises that at 
least in those cases the NINDA.KUR, .RA may mean nothing 
more than "cake" or “loaf” of cheese or pressed figs. 
NINDA.KUR, .RA (ŠA) GISPES would then be the equiva- 
lent of Ugaritic dblt “cake of pressed figs.”17* The context 
of KBo XIV 132 ii 12 is too badly broken to determine 
whether 1 NINDA.KUR, .RA GA.KIN.AG there is one item 
or two. 

Another common designation for bread in the texts is 
NINDA.LAL “honey bread/cake." The same kind of bread/ 
cake may be indicated by the other writings NINDA.(KUR, .- 
RA.)KU, (“sweet bread") and NIND A mitgaimiš. Honey was 
the sweetening agent in widest use in the ancient Near East. 
It was known and prized in Mesopotamia, although bees are 
not native to that land and had to be imported by the kings. 
Akkadian possessed a variety of words for the (worker-)bees 
(babubitu, lallartu, nambubtu, nubtu, zumbi dispi), and for 
their products, honey (dispu, lallaru, matqu, par nubtu) and 
wax (kuru). The land of the Hittites was a bee-keeping 
country and had been since the earliest times of recorded 
history. Already in the Old Kingdom we find references to 
bee-keeping in laws 91-92. The bee (NIM.LAL) also figures in 
the oldest known myths from the Hattian culture (the 
vanishing god myths such as Telepinu). Most of the terms 
relating to bee-culture are known to us only in ideographic 
form. The word for “honey,” however, is known (milit) and 
was discussed in some detail by Ehelolf already in 1933.! "5 
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186. KBo V 111 45. 


187. VI 45+ iv 8-9, 13-14, 
18-19, 23-24, etc. 


188. VI 454 iv 49f., 52£., 56f. 


189. VBoT 24 iii 18-19. 
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The hive was written Ё NIM.LAL,'?9 the bee-keeper LU 
NIM.LAL, and the only writing for “wax” known to date is 
GAB.LAL.!7°? Beeswax was used for sealing up the open- 
ings of jugs, the making of wax figurines, and the covering of 
wooden tablets used for administrative purposes (GISLE-U, 
used by the DUB.SAR.GIS “wood-scribe”).! 77 The Hittite 
word underlying the logogram NINDA.LAL seems in one 
instance to have been neuter:17* EGIR-an-da-ma G!SIN-BI 

. NINDA.LAL bu-u-ma-an ti-an-zi. But compare also:: 
NINDA.LÀL ya-as-sa-an. bu-u-ma-an-du-u$ ku-is-3a pa-ra-a tar- 
na-as ki-it-ta-ri,! *? which suggests a common gender. Honey 
was measured by the zi-pat-ta-ni,'?° the таин, 5! the 
UPNU,! *? and the zabzi-,! 83 but was also contained in the 
GAL "goblet,"! 5^ the PUGpyllurit *5 and the DUGpur- 
nikkis.! ° 6 The use of honey as a topping for bread or cake is 
clearly attested in the following:!?" 3 NINDA.KUR,.RA 
BABBAR SA.BA 1 SA, párdi-ya na-as-kan SA.BI LAL 
1.DUG.GA Su-un-ni-ya-zi, “(s)he breaks into fragments three 
white loaves along with one red one. Into their midst (s)he 
pours honey (and) sweet oil." Slightly different but with the 
same import is:! 55 3 NINDA.KUR,.RA BABBAR SA.BA 1 
SA, ... pár3i-ya ... LAL LDUG.GA la-bu-u-wa-i. Honey 
was specifically an ingredient of NINDA.I.E.DE.A: NINDA.- 
LE.DE.A SA LÀL.!*? 


Fishing was certainly not one of the principal sources of 
food for the Hittites. One can safely assume that the 
Mara3$anta River (Halys) and the upper reaches of the Mala 
River (Euphrates) were fishable, as were the Samri River 
(Saros/Seyhan River) and the Jeyhan in Kizzuwatna. But the 
texts contain few references to fishermen (LU SU.PES). In 
fact the only text which mentions a fisherman is the Myth of 
the Cow and the Sungod (XXIV 7), which is a Hurrian myth 
in Hittite translation. Still fish are mentioned in many rituals 
(XXXIX 71 ii 36; 781 24; 95 2; XXXIV 80 obv 7; XXXIV 
84 obv 15; KBo Ш 8 iii 2, 21; KBo XV 25 obv 3, 16, 27; 
etc.). They are included with hares (ARNABI) and birds 
(MUSEN.HLA) as foodstuffs in KBo X 52 obv 10. And in 
such an important state document as the  Apology of 
Hattušili (KBo VI 29+ ii 33-35) a metaphor from fishing is 
employed to describe how HattuSili’s patron deity Ištar 
"caught (Urhitefup) like a fish in a net(?), tied him up, and 
gave him over to me.” Thus we must conclude that some 
fishing was done in the rivers and streams of Asia Minor, and 
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that fish formed a part, if an irregular one, of the diet.’ ° ° 
Hunting as a livelihood is not known from Hittite texts 
outside of the myths. In the Hittite Gilgamesh we encounter, 
of course, the hunter (Akkad. sayyadu). From this text too 
we learn the Hittite words for “snare” ( :aggati-) and “animal 
pit" (akkufXa-)?! Another phrase which may have arisen 
out of a hunting context and was applied metaphorically to 
treachery against the king is: z-ašta ANA LUGAL . . appali 
dai, “and (if) he (under)takes deception(?) against the 
king." ?? A denominative verb from appali- “trap(?), decep- 
tion(?)" is appalai-/appalesk-, which means “to trick or 
deceive."! °? The word ¥e/inabba-, which is normally found 
in a military context and may mean “ambush,” could also be 
a part of old hunting vocabulary.'?* One verb which seems 
to mean “hunt, chase” (burna-) was pointed out by Ehelolf 
in 1930.95 Uncertain is the :pit-ta-nu-um-m [7iz-zi] of УШ 
50 ii 13, which Friedrich (reading :pít-ta-nu-um-m [Fen] ) 
wishes to interpret as "scbeucbt[en(?)."! * On Siyatallesk- 
"to chase, hunt, pursue” see Laroche.!?? When the hunter 
Kešši sets out on a lion hunt, the expression is: ma-kán 
тк ANA UR.MAH.MES fait, "and Кей went after 
lions."! 5 It is in the Kešši story, of course, that Ehelolf 
discovered the verb burna- "to hunt" in the phrase: HUR.- 
SAG.MES-aa$ (= kalmaraš-aš) патта burnuwanzi UL paiz- 
zi, “he (Kešši) no longer goes to the mountains to hunt" 
(XXXIII 121 ii 8; cf. also 10). In the Anitta text (KBo III 
22+ obv 60ff.) we find a list of wild game which were killed 
or captured by the king and brought home to Neša. 
Occasionally too in the offerings we find hares (Akkad. 
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Fig. 4: Assyrian Fisbing 
at Pond. After Layard, 
Monuments, I, plate 67B, 
and Contenau, Everyday 
Life in Babylon & Assyria, 
47. 


190. See Hoffner, JAOS, 88 
(1968), 533-34. For fish in the 
diet see M. Pyke, Man and 
Food (1971), 9, 34ff. 


191. Friedrich, ZA, 39 (1929), 
40. Hittite :aggati- corresponds 
to Akkad. nuballu (AHw, 799b 
s.v. “als Fangnetze"), :akkuSsa- 
to Akkad. būru (САРВ, 342 
s.v. büru B). For Hittite text 
edition see Laroche, RHA, 82 
(1968), 9. 


192. Otten (ZA, 52 [1957], 
220) has shown from XXXVI 
106 obv 8’: a-ap-pa-li da-at-te- 
e-ni, that the verb is da- “to 
take”, not dai- “то put,” and 
suggests that the construction 

is of a similar pattern as taksuli 
da- (“zu freundlicher Behand- 
lungnehmen, Frieden schliessen") 
H.G.G. thinks appali is neut. 
i-stem nom.-acc. and not locative 
here: “takes deception(?) 


for the king”. 


193. HWb, p. 25. The nomen 
agentis LUappaliyala- means 
“deceiver, traitor(?)”’. 


194. On terms for ambush and 
animal pit in Akkadian see A. K. 
Grayson in Studies Presented 

to A. Leo Oppenheim (1964), 
90-94 and esp. 94: ‘‘Semanti- 
cally it is probable that the 
meaning ‘ambush’ [for $ubtu] 
was derived from the meaning 
‘pit,’ . . the device used to am- 
bush an animal.” 


195. KIF, 1 (1930), 148f. 


196. ZA, 39 (1930), 24-25; cf. 
HWb, 171. My attribution 
(EHG, 50 fn. 80) of pittenu- to 
the Kešši story was a slip of the 
pen. 


197. OLZ, 58 (1963), 247. 


198. ХУП 1 ii 17 (Кей, 
CTH 361). 


Sesame o 


199. XXX 32 iv 11; HT 12 13; 
VII 33 obv 6; KBo X 31 iv 19; 
36 rev 4; 52 obv 10; ABoT 54 i 
5. Rabbit meat and venison 
contain a higher percentage 

of protein than beef or mutton 
and are thus desirable elements 
in the diet (M. Pyke, Man and 
Food, 21). 


200. XXXV 142 iv 7; XXV 18 
ii 9, 11(?); XV 22 12. lulimu is 
statuary: XXXVIII 1 (MVAeG, 
46/2, 14, Text 2) ii 6; 4:9 (cf. 
Guterbock, Oriens, 21/22 
(1971), 382 in review of KUB 
XXXVIII-XL). 


201. In Mallowan, Nimrud and 
its Remains, vol. 2, 618. 


202. JAOS, 88 (1968), 112-19. 


203. JAOS, 74 (1954), 190 
and in his translation of XVII 
10 ii 15 in ANET (first ed., 
1950), 127. 


204. Tot., 134ff., comparing 
XII 26 iii 12ff. and 110/e obv 
5 with Bo 2040 rev 15f. (with 

dupl. XXVII 19 iii). 


205. JAOS, 88 (1968), 66-71. 
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arnabu) °° or deer (Akkad. Julimu),?°° but royal hunts and 
the occasional inclusion of wild game in the offerings does 
not prove the existence to any appreciable degree of hunting 
as a means of food supply among the Hittites. 


Sesame, which today in Turkey goes by the names 
susam and sirlagan, seems to have been widely employed in 
the ancient Near East (as today) as a condiment. The 
palaeobotanist Hans Helbaek has denied the existence of S. 
indicum in the Near East before the Islamic period and 
suggests that terms which we customarily translate ‘“‘sesame” 
in texts earlier than that time should be correllated with 
linseed,?°' F. R. Kraus disagrees with Helbaek’s theories and 
has sought to refute them in an article in the 
Speiser Memorial Volume.?°? We will not summarize the 
arguments of the two men here, but direct the interested 
reader to their own publications. Kraus also provides a 
thorough study of the Akkadian terms for the cultivation, 
harvesting and treatment of sesame. 

The various ancient names translated as “sesame’’ are 
well-known. We shall list only a few here: Sum. $e-gis-i 
АКК. Samassammu, Hurrian sumisumi, Ugar. тт, and 
Mycenaean Greek sasama. Two different Hittite words have 
been claimed for “sesame” in recent years. Goetze first 
affirmed??? that the Hittite word Samama was sesame, 
largely on the strength of the statements that Xamama was 
oil-bearing and because of the similarity of sound with other 
sesame names. He was followed by Otten, who went on 
record as having found evidence for the sesame identification 
in comparison of the sequence GIS basti kan GIS ammama 
(XII 26 iii 13-14), GIS дата GIS pafigga (110/e obv 5) with 
1 NINDA.LAL GIŠpaššggaš 1 NINDA.LAL SE.GIS.i (Bo 
2040 rev 15f. = XXVII 19 iii 3-4).2°* The argument from 
sequence is not compelling and can but render more plausible 
an equation which must first be established on other grounds. 
Many problems were'evident in the samama “sesame” theory. 
They were quite thoroughly and expertly summarized in 
1968 by Güterbock, who following the “Landsberger me- 
thodology" approached the problem by investigating what is 
known about oil-bearing plants in Hittite Anatolia??5 I 
cannot hope to improve upon his organization and interpreta- 
tion of the evidence. So I will but paraphrase his own 
summary of the situation. Five lines of evidence help define 
amama as а nut and exclude the identification with sesame: 
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(1) Xamama always bears the determinative GIS (as do the 
other names of trees and their fruits) and never SAR (as do 
the grasses and their seeds); (2) in the crucial passage KBo X 
34 i 11-25, which is divided into four distinct paragraphs by 
the scribe (11-14, 15-18, 19-21, 22-25), Samama occurs in 
section two (15-18) with the fruits (INBT) and in section four 
(22-25) with the roasted items (Sanbunta), where they 
(Samama is neut. pl.) are “broken (= shelled?)" (duwarnan- 
da), but not in section one (11-14) which contains ingredi- 
ents for bread: ZIZ, barsanila-, ewan-, parbuena-, GÜ.TUR, 
GÜ.GAL.GAL, $a-ma-iz-na-, GIS hasSigga-, and $ap$ama-; (3) 
it is "roasted" (Sanbuwa-) or parched, as are the grains and 
nuts; (4) it can be "broken" (duwarnai-) and the shells (or 
skins or husks; par-as-te-bu-us) thrown away (here see 
XXXIII 68 ii 7-12 and JAOS, 88, p. 70); (5) and finally the 
phonetic similarity to the other international sesame words 
cited above is less for Samama than for SapSama. As for 
Sapsama: (1) the assonance with the sesame words is closer; 
(2) it does not have the determinative GIS; (3) it is 
employed with bread; and (4) its position after bassikka- 
corresponds exactly to that of SE.GIS.] in Otten’s text. It 
would appear then that $apsama rather than тата was the 
Hittite word for sesame and that it was in fact used with 
breads. 

The Sumerogram SE.GIS.i occurs four times to my 
knowledge in the Hittite texts published or communicated to 
date? ?$ In KBo XIV 142 iii 32 the lord of the land of 
Zallara and his subjects are obligated to send annually from 
Zalara to the storm god of Aleppo certain agricultural 
products, including fruits, vegetable oil, honey, bitter garlic 
(AZ-ZA-A[N-NUS ^R] )??" sesame, Asa foetida (NU.LUH.- 
HA). In KBo VIII 91 rev 3f. sesame is strewn on bread. In Bo 
2040 rev 15f. (with dupl. XXVII 18 iti 3-4) sesame is applied 
to (or at least eaten with) NINDA.LAL “honey bread.” ° 8 
And in KBo VIII 89 obv 12 we find a bread named 
NINDA.SE.GIS.1 “sesame bread.” 
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206. Ali but one (KBo XIV 
142) of these were cited and 
analysed by Güterbock in 
JAOS, 88 (68), 67 fn. 4-5. 


207. A. Goetze, JCS, 18 

(1964), 94; CAD A? s.v. 

azannu A. This is not as(sa)nu 
“Telmun date”, since the latter 
never bears the determ. SAR, an 
dates would have been included 
the IN-BI of line 31. The word 
occurs twice more in lines 24 an« 


208. NINDA.LAL Барса? 
and NINDA.LÀL 3E.GIS.l are 
closely associated in this pas- 
sage, which was communicated 
as unpublished by Otten in 
Tot., 134. 


Chapter Four 


The Preparation of NINDA 


B, far the most common designation of the baker 
is LU.NINDA.DU.DU, which means “he who makes NIN- 
DA.” It has been decided to employ the term NINDA rather 
than the English word “bread,” since both the Sumerian 
word ninda and the Akkadian word akalu have a broader 
reference than the English word, and include a wide variety 
of food items ranging from porridges containing flour or 


meal? to fancy cakes intended for the royal table.” Once a 
baker is called LÜ.NINDA.SE in a Hittite text,^ but the most 


common designation is LU.NINDA.DU.DU. If it was desired 
to refer to the baker using a phrase rather than a single word, 
one employed certain relative clause constructions. One text? 
designates bakers as NINDA.KUR, .RA U, -MI ku-i-e-e3 e3-Sa- 


an-zi, “those who prepare the daily loaves (for temple use).” 
In some Sumerian and Akkadian texts the term LU.MUHAL- 
DIM includes bakers but this meaning does not apply to 
LÜ.MUHALDIM in Hittite texts, where it denotes the cook, 
who handles foodstuffs of principally a meat variety.’ 
Several verbal constructions were used to describe the 
preparation of NINDA. One could say/write NINDA iya- 
/e33a- "to make NINDA,'? or опе could write NINDA zanu- 
“to cook? , or in this case bake! ° NINDA.” If there existed a 
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o Personnel 
* Titles employed in tbe text 


1. The Akkadian designation of 
the baker is either LÜepá(m) 
or (in SB) nubatimmu epi 
(AHw, 231a; CAD E, 247-8), 
although on analogy with the 
Sumerian expression 
LÜ.NINDA.DU.DU (DU - 
epé$um) we might also expect 
epis akali( m), as in ёр 
pappasi, &pi$ Seni, ёрі Sizbi, 
Epis kiti, ері kapalli, epis tabti, 
&pi$ nablapti, and other such 
expressions expecially frequent 
at Boğazköy (see CAD E, 
238-40; EHG, 62-63, notes 
124-30; HWb, 301. The Hit- 
tite counterpart of these 
Akkadian expressions is ap- 
parrently NINDA.KUR,.RA 

.. . kuies eSfanzi (XIII 4 i 14) 
or NINDA.KUR,.RA kuie% 
annexkir (XXX 13 obv 14). 
While the DU of 
LU.NINDA.DU.DU may = 
epéSu, it may also be a phonet- 
ic writing of DU, in DU,.DU, 
= ерй Ха akali (CAD E 274d 
and Levine and Hallo, HUCA 
38, 1967, 56). 





2. Cf. the definition of NINDA 
in Bottero, ARMT, 7 257 
(“Akalu est а la fois. . . ?). 
Compare the Greek maza (Der 
kleine Pauly, 1, 802-03). 


3. ARMT, 9, 274ff. 
4. XXVII 70 ii 10. 
5. ХШ 4114. 


6. So in nubatimmu epi (AHw, 
231a) and in the designation of 
the bakery as É-MUHALDIM 
(RLA, I, 388; Zimmern, 
ZDMG, 53, 115). 


7. The Hittite reading of 
LÜ.MUHALDIM has not been 
determined, although the Hat- 

tic equivalent is known from 
KBo V 11i10as 
LÜbantiptuwa. He engages 
inthe slaughtering (buek-) of 
animals (e.g., XVII 24 iii 3) 
and the disposition of their 
meat ($uppa, UZU), whether 
raw (buexu-) or cooked 
(zeyant-); cf. FHG 3 136-37. 
That he is distinct from the 
LÜ.NINDA.DU.DU may be 
seen from texts which list the 
two side by side (e.g., XIII 4 5 
56). 


8. E.g., ХУП 10 iii 18; XXXIII 
11 iii 4. 


The baker and bis status « 


9. HWb 259. 


10. One should add to HWb’s 
(p. 259) "kochen" the meaning 
" (Brot) backen" on the basis 
of KBo XV 33 ii 12-17, 35-36, 
where the LU.MES 
NINDA.DU.DU perform the 
action. Cf. also KBo XV 33 iii 
29-30. This same meaning 
"bake (bread)" is found also in 
earlier published texts (XV 311 
19ff.; cf. also XVII 24 ii 8). 


11. XIII 3 ii 5, 14, iv 22. 


12. ANET, 207a. 
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nomen agentis which underlay the Sumerogram LÜ.NINDA.- 
DU.DU other than the phrase NINDA(.KUR,.RA) kuis 


iyazzi/es$ai we do not at present know what that noun was. 
Nomina agentis which either contain or appear to contain 


terms for NINDA might serve to designate the individual who 
prepared those goods. Yet caution is necessary, since the 


agent so designated may only have served to present this food 
то a deity as an offering. One example is LU barsiyalat, who is 
mentioned several times in the protocol for palace person- 
nel!' In his translation of this text for ANET Goetze 
renders LU bartiyala$ as “keeper of the loaves."! 2 If NINDA 


barii$ is the equivalent of NINDA.KUR, .RA, as has been 
argued, ? then another writing of LUbarsiyala would be 


LU.NINDA.KUR, .RA. The latter seems in some passages to 
represent any person who offers NINDA.KUR,.RA to a 


deity.!^ It is not to be translated “he who makes NIN- 
DA.KUR, .RA." 

We conclude from this brief summary of the evidence 
that one cannot assume that nomina agentis which contain 


bread names denote the persons who prepare it. Persons 
engaged in the preparation of NINDA were designated by the 
terms LÜ.NINDA.DU.DU and NINDA(.KUR, .RA) kuiš iyaz- 
zi/eššai. 


In early periods of Mesopotamian history there were 
temple bakeries, é- muhaldi m.!? In these bakeries the 
bakers were under the supervision of a g al-muhaldim 
“head baker. "16 The same office (GAL LÜ.MUHALDIM or 
UGULA LU. MUHALDIM) is attested in the Hittite texts. 
And, although we have noted above that LU.NINDA.DU.DU 
was preferred to LU.MUHALDIM as a designation of the 
baker in Hittite texts, in at least one passage it is the UGULA 
LU.MUHALDIM who presents NINDA partulli to the prince 
(II 6 i 7f.). Thus in both Mesopotamia and Hatti the 
"bread-makers" were a part of the great organizations, the 
palace and the temple. There is no evidence to suggest that 
there existed any retail trade in pastries, so that a baker or 
"bread-maker" could be in private business outside of palace 
or temple. The private citizen's needs for NINDA were met in 
his own home by the production of his wife or domestics. 
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Thus it is unnecessary even to inquire about the possible 
existence of a trade or guilds of bakers either in Mesopotamia 
- or Hatti. 

The palace at Hattu3a maintained a bakery, for which 
we possess the most stringent purity requirements regarding 
the preparation of the king's food and drink.! ? 

Among the “households” devoted to the goddess 
Lelwani by Queen Puduhepa is the "house" of Sunaili. From 
this household a baker (LÜ.NINDA.DU.DU) is available to 
perform duties for the goddess.’ * 

Bakers are listed also among palace personnel called 
LÜ.MES bilammattit? and among temple officials called 
EN.MES TU, 2° 

Just as in the correspondence from the Mari archives, if 
the services of craftsmen were required in a given town where 
there was a shortage, the king ordered craftsmen from 
another town or from the palace to be transferred there, so 
also in Hatti the same was probably true.? ! 

Bakers who were attached to temples of the gods were 
carried off captive along with priests and other skilled 
personnel by invading Ka$kaean hordes in the era of 
Arnuwanda.?? 

The activities of bread makers are described also in the 
Palace Chronicle (KBo UI 34),2 З but there are many lexical 
problems in this section of the text as well as lacunae, which 
make interpretation difficult. 

Bakers appear several times in the new incantation text 
for the storm god of Kuliwi$na.”* Nothing unusual con- 
cerning the baker emerges from this text. He is described as 
baking (zanu-) thick bread (NINDA barfi-) in the É. SA of the 
deity?5 and as washing his dough-covered (iSanuwanta) 
hands in water.? © 

In the texts describing the royal funerary rituals the 
bakers, the cooks, and the tablemen are dressed in belmi-? ? 
and present food.? * 

From another text it would appear that the so-called 
“table men” (LU.MES GISBANSUR) also procured 
NINDAmiumiu (“moist batter"?) from the bakery (É 
LU.NINDA.DU.DU) and made it into NINDA.LE.DE.A (= 
Akkad. mersu).? ° 


The personnel of the palace kitchen are often included 
under the term LÜ.MES bilammatte$.”° But that this term is 
not quite so restrictive as EN.MES TU, “kitchen personnel” 
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13. Guterbock apud HWb, 60. 
14. First plague prayer of 
Murtili, 8, lines 35(23)ff. cf. 
KIF, 1, 174-75. 


15. Schawe, RLA, I 388a.; 
Hrozny, Getreide, 108f. 


16. RLA, I, 388a. 

17. See the regulations laid 
down in XIII 3, translated in 
part by Goetze in ANET, 207. 
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18. StBoT, 1 (1965), 30f. 


19. KBo II 1 i 23-24, ii 5, and 
XXXVIII 12115, ii 20. 


20. XIII 4 iii 55f.; 3 ii 20ff. 


21. XXVI 69 vi 1-5 (CTH 295). 


22. XVII 21 iii 6; see Goetze in 
ANET, 319. On the use to 
which the KaXkaeans put these 
skilled persons see von Schuler, 
Die Kafkäer, 73 and Hoffner, 
JAOS, 87 (1967), 182. 


23. Col. I, lines 3-4. 


24. KBo XV 33 ii 4, 17, 19, 
36, iii 29. 


25, Col. II, line 36, and col. III, 
line 29. 


26. Col. II, lines 19f. 


27. The meaning of belmi(ya)- 
is as yet undetermined. 


28. XXXIX 6 iii 11-13; Otten, 
Tot., 50-51. 


29. Cf. pp. 157, 196. 


30. F. Sommer, HAB, 133 fn. 
2. 
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32. See Gurney, The Hittites, 
63-66; Güterbock, Oriens, 10 
(1957), 353; and J. C. Moyer, 
Tbe Concept of Ritual Purity 
Among tbe Hittites (Univ. 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, 1969), 
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33. Translation and translitera- 
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a lexical text. 
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is clear from the occupations included under the former— 
besides cooks, bakers, cup-bearers, water-carriers, vintners 
and table-men, also singers, arkammi-players, gatemen, pot- 
ters, scribes, spearmen, interpreters of bird omens, and 
forecourt-washers.”! Sommer’s translation ‘“Tempelfunk- 
tionäre” is the best for LÜ.MES bilammatis. 


Because the purity of the king's person needed to be 
maintained, tight supervision was exercised over every agency 
which supplied his needs. This included the kitchen person- 
nel, who provided him his food, the shoemakers, who made 
his footwear, the leatherworkers, who constructed the royal 
chariot, and water-carriers, who carried the royal water 
bag.?? 

The fullest picture of the purity measures is provided by 
KUB XIII 4.33 There we learn that the bakers who prepared 
the daily loaves to be offered to the deity had to be bathed. 
They must also be shorn of all body hair, so that no hair 
could fall into the batter and contaminate it, and so that no 
lice could be carried on their persons. Their fingernails were 
pared, so that no dirt lodged under them might contaminate 
the dough as they worked it. And they were required to wear 
clean clothes as well. 

The measures extended also to the kitchen in which the 
bakers worked. It must be thoroughly swept (Sanb-) and 
sprinkled (pappars-) daily before the bread-making activity 
could begin.** No animal was allowed to come near the 
parsura$ pedan, and it too was swept and sprinkled daily ?? 
The implements of the kitchen which had been defiled by 
contact with animals had to be discarded. Kitchen personnel 
were required to bathe daily and especially after any time 
they engaged in sexual intercourse? $ Under no circumstan- 
ces were they permitted to resume their duties after they had 
slept with a woman unless they had bathed afterward. The 
above regulations pertain in the first instance to temple 
bakers and cooks. But similar measures must surely have 
applied to the palace kitchen. 


Although the verb “to mill" would seem to have been 
malla-,?" the nomen agentis "miller" has only been found in 
its logographic form MI “Аз ARA ?? The nomen instrumenti 
"mill" is bararazi-?? according to H. Otten, who also 
believes the word was borrowed from Akkad. bararu “to 
mill.”*° One might expect the Hittite word for the miller to 
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be derived either from the verb “to mill (*mallaskattalla-, 
like weheskattalla- “sentinel, guard’*') or from the noun 
“mill” (if Otten's bararazi-, then *bararaziyala-, like auriyala-, 
ispanduzziyala-, karimnala-^?). Yet no such word is as yet 
attested. 

Among the Hittites milling was a job primarily for 
women. This may explain why the only clear designation of 
millers is feminine, MÉMES NA4ARÀ “women of the 
millstone."^? If one checks all references to milling in the 
texts, he will find only one clear instance in which the 
persons doing the milling are male. This is in the Festival of 
Procreation (EZEN baššumaš, IBoT 1 29 with two duplicates: 
141/s and Bo 3228). In lines 18-19 of the reverse of this 
tablet the crown prince, the “anointed (priest)", the cham- 
berlain, the barber, and the minalle$- officials grind at a mill 
in front of the hearth. And, since none of these personages 
customarily engaged in this task, their sex is irrelevant to the 
question before us. In fact, in the one passage which seems to 
draw a nice distinction between agricultural tasks of the sexes 
the women grind at the mill, while the men harvest in the 
fields with the sickle (KIN).*^ This passage would support 
the view that milling work was restricted normally to 
women.’ 5 

The women who are called MI.MES NAs ARA not only 
milled the flour but also prepared the bread, for in a MurSili 
prayer to the sun-goddess of Arinna they are called: MMES 
NAsARA SA DINGIR.MES NINDA.KUR,.RA.HLA ku-i- 
e-es an-né-es-kir, "the miller-women who regularly prepare 
the sacrificial loaves for the gods.” © 





41. HWb, 251; other ex- 
amples in HE? par. 46b. 


42. HE? par. 46c. 


43. Cf. fn. 38 above. 


44. Akkad. vers.: KBo X 
1 rev 11-12; Hitt. vers.: KBo 
X2 iii 16-17 (dup. XXIII 20 2-3). 


46. XXIX 4 obv 1-2; 3 
ii 8-10. 





Bakery from Tomb of 
Ramses III. After A. Erman, 
Life in Ancient Egypt, 191. 
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Fig. 2: Egyptian Ser- 
vant Grinding at Mill. 
After A. Erman, Life 
in Ancient Egypt, 190. 


47. Otten, ZA, 54 
(1961), 153. 


48. Cf. fn. 44 above. 


50. KBo X 45 iii 2-7; cf. 
Otten, ZA, 54 (1961), 126ff. 


51. KBo VI 34 ii 21-23 (ZA, 
35 [1923-24] , 161ff.). 


Chapter Four: Tbe Preparation of NINDA 


It has been briefly mentioned above that the Hittite 
words for the mill are at least two in number. H. Otten has 
identified one as bararazi-, a neuter ¿stem noun.” The 
second, a common gender a-stem noun underlies the logo- 
graphically written Hittite entry in the lexical text KBo I 45 
rev 7: [E-RU]-U? = NA« ARA. It is impossible to tell 
which of these two words underlies the other NAs ARA's in 
the Hittite texts, because they bear no phonetic complements 
and have no occasions to reveal gender in concord. The 
mention of the mill as a symbol of the forced labor of the 
slave girls in the res gestae of Hattušili I has been mentioned 
above.^* The mill is used to grind up various cereals 
(NUMUN.HI.A bu-u-ma-an^? ) in an incantation ritual: 


MMC nu NUMUN.HI.A bu-u-ma-an [da-a-i] 

na-at IS-TU NA4 ARA ma-al-li-iz-zi 

SA МАЛ ARA-ma ba-ra-ra-zi N ^aku-un-k [u-un-uz-zi-it] 
wa-al-ba-an-na-i na-as-kan pa-ra-a wa-ar-sa-an-z|i] 

na-an :ku-gul-la-an i-ya-an-zi a-as-zi-ma-kan 


ku-it na-at kur-ta-a-al i-ya-an-zi 


“He takes all seeds (7.e., various grains) and mills them with a 
millstone. He pounds with the basalt of the millstone. They 
sweep them (the milled grain) out and make therefrom a 
kugulla. From what is left over they make a kurtal (and fill it 
with mud)."5? In other passages the operations of a mill are 
used in magical utterances called Analogiesprüche. In the 
Soldier's Oatb, for example, it is employed in the formula- 
tion of a curse on him who violates the oath of the gods: 


ki-i-wa BAPPIR GIM-an IS-TU NAa ARA ma-al-la-an-zi 
na-at u-e-te-ni-it i-mi-ya-an-zi na-at za-mu-an-zi 


na-at bar-ra-nu-uS-kán-zi ..... 


"As they mill this bappiru with a millstone, and mix it with 
water, and heat it, and (finally) grind it up, (so let the oath 
deities seize the man who transgresses this oath . . . , mill his 
bones, apply the heat to him, and grind him up)! 5! Still 
another use of the millstone in an Analogiespruch is the 
following: 


NA4 ARA-za-kán GIM-an kap-pi-it iS-par-ti-i-e-ez-zi 
EN.SISKUR-kan dA-ag-ni KAxU-az QA-TAM-MA is-p [ar] - 
ti-ed-du 
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Fig. 3: Egyptian Servant 
Kneading Dougb. After 
A. Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 190. 





Tm) | 


"As the small (grain) escapes the millstone, so let this 

petitioner escape from the mouth of dAgzi! "5? One further 52. KBo XI 14 ii 20-21. Otten 
example of the millstone in a simile, but not an Analogie- dU ee. Т ш 
sprucb, is a badly broken line in the Mytb of tbe Dragon 
Hedammu. All that remains are the signs NA4] ARA ma-a-an| 
“like a millstone."5? In the EZEN baššumat text, IBoT 1 29, 


the millstone figures in the activities: 





mm 
| 


UIN | M nit mure ШП) 
Ж, (шүү i PI Mn [| 





53. VIII 64 1 (Friedrich, 
ArOr, 17 [1949], 234f.). 


nu QUTU dMe-ez-xu-ul-la a-ku-wa-an-zi 1 NAa ARA-ma 
ba-als-Si kat-ta-] an 
ti'an-si ta NA4 ARA DUMU.LUGAL 1 ta-ze-elli-it LÜSA[.TAM |] 
LU.SUJ LÜ.MES, j-na-al-le-e-e§ ma-al-la-an-zi PA-NI 
NA4A[RA 1] 
dSipu-ru-un-na-az da-an-zi пи Хи-ир-ра $a-ra-a 


da-an-zi 


"They drink (to) the sungod and Mezzulla. One millstone 
they set down on the hearth, and the prince, one tazelli$ 
official, the chamberlain, the barber, and the minalle$ men 
grind at the millstone. In front of the millstone........ 
they also take Sipuru, and they take up the 
meat."5^ Another badly broken text mentions the millstone: 54. IBoT 1 29 rev 17-20. ` 
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55. HT 35 rev 4-7. 


Tbe kneading trough « 


56. Sturtevant, Cbrest., 
122f. 


57. XXXII 115++, iii 22 (L. 
Jakob-Rost, MIO, 1 [1953], 
358f.). 


58. iXnura is evident- 
ly derived from i$na$ “dough”. 


59. KBo VI 34 i 31-33; cf. 
p. 145 for discussion of these 
same passages. 


60. KBo II 311 7-8. 


61. KBo XV 33 ii 4-5. 
62. KBo XV 33 ii 13ff. 


63. KBo XV 33 ii 29ff. The 
text states that this takes place 
on the following day (lukkatta, 

line 29). 


64. Lines 32-34. What does 
'TUM.UMBIN designate? Sara 
uwan is not normally employ- 
ed for the “rising” of 

dough (putkiya-). 
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]x NA4 ARA a-da-an-zi na-an | 
] EN.SISKUR NA4 ARA Sar-li-in EGIR-pa pár-za[ 
]-uš UKU-a3 x -aš ku-i-e DU?.MES [ 


] pár-za ma-al-ki??-nu-un nu-wa-ra-a-x | 5 5 


Aside from these passages the word only occurs in very small 
fragments: KBo IX 101 rev 3; HT 9 6; XXVII 70 ii 24. 


This vessel? ° made from clay," was used to hold 
dough (¿šna-) while it was rising under the action of the 
yeast." % 


ki-i bar-nam-mar ma-ab-ba-an te-pu da-an-zi 
na-at i$-nu-u-ri im-mi-ya-an-zi nu iS-nu-u-ra-an 


UD.1.KAM ti-an-zi na-a$ pu-ut-ki-i-e-et-ta 


“Just as they take a little of this yeast, mix it (with the 
dough) in the kneading trough, and let the trough sit for a 
day, (until) it (the dough) rises." 5? 


ET DUG -pu-u-ra-an i-ya-iz-zi 


nu-kan i$-Sa-na-an te-pu an-da da-ai. . . 


"He makes a kneading trough and puts a little dough into 
16:69 

In an incantation ritual for the storm god of Kuliwifna 
several of these kneading troughs are employed in the 
operations. It is not clear whether or not they have dough in 
them, since the line in which it is said what the bakers put 
into them is broken at the point where that item is named.*! 
The vessels are set down in front of the deity, and a linen 
cloth is spread over them.$? Later®? libations of beer and 
wine are poured out to the storm god and to the grain god in 
front of the libation vessel and the kneading trough. The 
kneading troughs, which had been covered with the cloth are 
held up in front of the bel biti, who inspects them. If he 
discovers that the TUM?.UMBIN? has come up,°* he enters 
the wash house to procure implements, and the bakers begin 
to bake “thick bread.” The kneading trough is not mentioned 
again in this ritual. 

Although dough is the usual item contained in the 
kneading trough, the texts mention other items as well. In 
the Ritual of Anniwiyanni. the kneading trough holds: one 
soldier’s loaf, one wagessar loaf, and seven small “thick 
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loaves."$5 In the Mastigga Ritual it holds oil (I-an).°® In a 
copy of the first tablet of the "festival of the year" it holds 
GA.KIN.AG (‘‘cheese” or “сгеат”?).6? In still another ritual 
it holds marnuwan drink.$ 8 


It may appear strange that in the literature of the 
archives of Bogazköy with its scores of different NINDA 
names the explicit mentions of oven are quite few. But this is 
in fact the case. Of the numerous Sumerian and Akkadian 
terms for ovens discussed by A. Salonen in his 1964 article 
“Die Ofen der alten Mesopotamier"*? only two (im -šu- 
n ig i n -n a and u d u n) appear in the Hittite texts. 


Salonen includes this Sumerian word under the category 
“Backöfen.” In the Hittite soldier’s oath it is found in the 
following context:7° “You shall put down in front of them 
[the soldiers] an oven. Also a plow, a wagon (and) a bimmas 
chariot you shall put down in front. They will break them 
up. And he will say thus: ‘Whoever transgresses these oaths, 
may the storm god break up his plow! And as grass (wellu) 
does not come out of an oven, let not wheat or barley 
[come] up [in] this one's field! Let cress go up (instead)!" 
The wellu is obviously the fuel for the oven, so that we are 
not told what objects might be baked in it. We have no 
evidence then to either confirm or deny the principal use of 
the im-$u-n íg i n- na = tinuru in Hatti as in Mesopota- 
mia as a "baking oven," in which aliments were cooked: 
dates, meat and bread (“Fladenbrot”’).”! Salonen describes 
this type of oven as “beehive-shaped” with an opening at the 
top into which flat dough-cakes were lowered and flattened 
against the inner walls of the oven. That such ovens were 
made of fired clay is indicated by their name (Sum. im 
“clay”. 


In EHG 65 (note 138) I questioned the existence in 
Hittite texts of the Sumerogram UDUN, because the only 
reference given to support its existence (SL 11 415:3), “KUB 
XV 3 ii 58," is a ghost reference. But in more recently 
published texts the word has turned up. In the incantation 
ritual for the storm god of Kuliwigna we find:"? 


LU.MES NINDA.DU.DU-ma SA DINCIR[LIM Е] .SA-zi 
an-da NINDA bar-Si-in za-nu-(u5-) kán-zi 
ba-an-te-ez-zi-in-ma [x bar?-3] i?-in UDUN-ya za-nu-ma-an-zi 


píd-da-a-an-zi 
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65. VBoT 24 iii 6-7. 
66. XXXII 115++, iii 22-23. 


67. XVII 24 ii 5-6. 


„ The oven 


68. KBo XI 44 iv 12. 


69. Bagbdader Mitteilungen, 
3 (1964), 100ff. 


« IMSU.NÍGNÍGIN.NA 
(= Akkad. tinüru) 


70. KBo VI 34 iii 36-45. 


71. Salonen, art. cit., 101-03. 


s UDUN (= Akkad. atunu) 


72. KBo XV 33 iii 29-30. 


73. I confess that I find this 
passage difficult and that my 
translation is somewhat awk- 

ward. Neither do I know what 
] -tal-la-aS could be. 


74. Salonen, art, cit., 104-106. 


75. Ibidem, 114-18. 
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"The bakers bake 'thick bread' inside the go[d's inn]er 
room. But the first... they hasten(?) to bake in the oven. 
Another passage from this same ritual (ii 17) describes the 
baking of bread as follows: 


na-an is-li-ma-ni LU.MES NINDA.DU.DU A-NA 
NINDA.KUR,.RA za-nu-ma-an-z[i x ]-tal-la-a$ 


da-an-2i 


“And the bakers take it... for baking into ‘thick bread’ on 
the iliman-.”’* What is the iSliman-? Could it be the 
phonetic writing of UDUN? It seems here to be the desired 
locative to match UDUN-ya of the earlier cited passage. 
Furthermore, in an even more recently published Old Hittite 
text (KBo XVII 99 i 10’ = 43 1 17) the locative of "oven" is 
spelled UDUN-zi-ya (= islimaniya?). Of course, one could 
also think of a loanword from the Sumero-Babylonian atunu, 
*atunni-. 

Also since the publication of EHG, I have found UDUN 
in another passage, which was published after SL (1933). The 
passage (XXX 33 i 1-4) unfortunately is broken. The text is 
apparently part of a purification ritual. I would tentatively 
interpret it as an Analogiespruch, as follows: “А [5] the water 
of a [plail [i poured out and does not go back,] 
a[s.. . b]ack (to?) the oven [does пот ро, ... |.” Here we 
cannot be sure what is put in the UDUN. Is it bread, which 
once baked does not go back into the oven? Or is it 
something else? In the earlier cited passages it seems that 
UDUN denotes the oven in which NINDA bar¥i- could be 
baked. This is atypical vis-a-vis the Mesopotamian textual 
material, as collected by Salonen, which shows for the 
UDUN.SE.SA.A something like "grill" (Salonen: “Rost- 
ofen”) on which grain is parched (ud u n -$e-sa-a = laptu, 
maqli, kannu).’* and for unqualified UDUN “kiln, smelting 
oven,” in which metals were smelted, glass made, clay vessels 
fired, and bappir and titab were baked for the 
preparation of beer (u d u n = utunu, adugu).? ° The Mesopo- 
tamian udun "kiln, smelting oven" was a much more 
complex mechanism than the simple im -šu -n 1 gin-na- 
tinuru “bake oven." For a pictorial representation see OIP 
XLIII (The Gimil-Sin Temple), plates X-XI (reproduced in 
Salonen, Bagb. Mitteilungen, 3 [1964], 116-17). Certainly 
this Hittite UDUN cannot be a “kiln,” if it was used to bake 
(zanu-) bread. Rather we are dealing here with a case of 
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linguistic transfer: the Sumerogram UDUN is used in Hittite 
à . $ Y £ . 

texts in the sense of Mesopotamian im-Su-nigin-na 

“bake oven." 


In the cult inventories and similar texts large quantities 
of grain are referred to as tar$an mallan.’° These would seem 
to be neut. passive participles of the verbs zarš- and malla-. 
One would judge from the sequence of the two verbs that 
under normal circumstances one would perform the opera- 
tion designated by tarš- before that designated by malla-.77 
Perhaps it presumes too much to claim that the first 
operation was a necessary preparation for the second, but 
this is a distinct possibility. The second of these verbs is well 
attested in finite forms in Hittite texts and in a variety of 
contexts sufficient to determine its meaning. It is customarily 
translated “to mill" (Germ. "mablen, zermablen").?^* Thus in 
seeking to determine the meaning of the verb tar$- we are 
looking for an operation performed on grain prior to milling 
and probably after threshing and winnowing. It would be 
unnecessary to designate grain in the inventories as “thresh- 
ed," since this would have to be assumed.?? One would think 
the same to be true of "winnowed." After threshing and 
winnowing the kernels of grain were probably washed to 
remove final impurities.5? We do not have positive know- 
ledge of what further operations were performed on the grain 
before milling, for the texts are silent on this point. But it 
would appear that the verb tar$- described one such opera- 
tion. And it must be our purpose here to make some 
intelligent guesses as to the nature of this operation. 

First, let us consider the expression tar-sa-an ma-al-la-an 
in the inventories. A few representative passages will be 
transliterated below. 


A-NA dU URUKUBABBAR-TI EZEN URU Ku-le-el-la [ x 
xx] 

3 GUD SA.BA 1-EN SA E.GAL ši-ya-an-na-aš | x x ] 

2 GUD 30 UDU SA E.GAL URUHar-ti 1 BAN % BAN 
BA.BA.[ZA] 

13? PA ZI.DA.DURU; 17 PA ZI.DA.E.A 6? DUG KA.DU.A 
[?] р š 

⁄ BAN AR-SA-AN-NU 1 ba-zi-la-a$ me-ma-al 

[12] BÁN % BÁN GA! šima-lu LÜ.MES E.GAL URUHat-ti 
pe-es-kan-zi 

7 DUG GESTIN LÜ.MES ZABAR.DAB pé-ei-kán-si 
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76. ХП 4111; XXXVII 12i 
26, ii 10, 24, 26, iv 6; 13 rev 
15(?); 35 rev 11; KBo XII 561 
5. 


77. So argued about bars- and 
terip- above on pp. 42f. 

But this sequence might 

also be translated (some) £. 
(and some) m.”. See below on 
pp. 141ff. 


78. HWb, 133. For the etymo- 
logy see HWb 133 and Pok., 
717. For discussion of malla- 
and milling cf. below 132ff. 


79. The inventories deal with 
stored products. Grain was nev- 
er stored unthreshed. Of 
course, there is a striking simi- 
larity in sound between tarš- 
and some IE words for 
“thresh” (cf. Pok,, p. 1072): 
Gothic riskan, Anglo-Saxon 
Berscan, OHG drescan. Cf. 
above on pp. 30f. 


80. Cf. pp.32 and 34 fn. 160. 





81. XH 4 i 4-12. 
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SU.NIGIN 26 PA tar-Xa-an ma-al-la-an A-NA E?.G[AL?-LIM?] 
LU.MES E.GAL URUKUBABBAR-TI pé-ei-kán-zi Š 1 


“For the storm god of HattuSa (there is) a festival of 
URU Kylella. Three oxen, of which one belongs to the seal 
house. The (other) two oxen (and) thirty sheep (are) of the 
palace of Hattufa. One and a half BAN of BA.BA.ZA, 
thirteen PA of moistened flour, seventeen PA of dry flour, 
six jugs of beer, one half(?) BÁN of groats, one hazila$ 
(measure) of meal, one and a half BÁN of Simalu-cream(???) 
the men of the palace of Hattufa shall give. Seven jugs of 
wine the zabardabbu officials shall give. A total of twenty-six 
PA of ...-ed and milled (grain) for the house(?) of .. . the 
men of the palace of Hattu$a shall give." The SU.NIGIN 
(“total”) in line 11 does not appear to imply that all the 
products which preceded were to be included in the tarSan 
mallan. Yn fact even if one restricts the count to the cereals in 
the preceding lines and adopts, where options are available, 
the smaller numbers (13 instead of 23 PA in line 7), the 
“total” of taršau mallan is too small. For there are at least 30 
PA of flour in line 7 alone. If one then adds the arsannu- 
groats and the meal from line 8 (one half BÁN and one 
bazilaf), the “total” of line 11 is well exceeded. The tarYan 
mallan might be an additional commodity. If so, then it is 
something distinct from ordinary ZLDA (flour) whether 
moist or dry, from ARSANNU and memal, all of which are 
listed separately in the preceding lines. I cannot explain why 
$i-ma-lu, which from other occurrences is a foodstuff which is 
measured by the BÁN, should have (in addition to the 
[one?] and a half BÁN) the DUG sign preceding it. The sign 
15 DUG in this line, confirmed by my collation in Istanbul in 
March, 1971. It is preceded by a clear GA (again by my 
collation) in KBo V 2 ii 42, but by DUG in ABoT 55 obv 7. I 
have not collated KBo XIX 126 13’, but Otten's copy shows 
DUG. It occurs in close proximity with GA.KIN.AG in IX 2 i 
6-8 and is actually paired with it (GA.KIN.AG Si-im-ma-al- 
lu-ya) in KBo XI 11 ii 8. Because of the close association 
with GA.KIN.AG one would like to read GA! $i-ma-(al-)Iu, 
even in those two cases where the DUG sign is confirmed on 
the tablet. KBo XI 11 ii 8f. shows us that with cheese it was 
used as a topping on bread. 

KBo XII 56 also scems to be an inventory tablet, the 
successive entries of which are divided by a single rule. The 
double rule marks larger divisions, 2 е., it indicates a new cult 
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center. Column one of the obverse is broken at the top, but 
according to the editor (Otten) the original upper edge was 
not far above the level of the present upper extremity of the 
fragment. Our transliteration begins with the fifth preserved 
line: 


4? UDU 6 PA tar-Sa-an ma-al-la-an URU-LUM t[i-...] 

3? 82 EZEN 1 2é-ni 1 TE-SI 1 GURUN 

1 LÜ.SANGA 1 MIAMA.DINGIRLIM gn-na-al-la-an 

1 E.DINGIRLIM mdXxx-LÜ z-e-da-i AANA KUBABBAIR . . | 

m Mi-ba-ma-ru-u$ pi-ra-an e-eš-zi 

2? LÜ.SANGA 1 LÜMUHALDIM 1 LÜ.NINDA.DU.DU 1 
L[U.TIN.NA] 

x - x da-a-i AUTUSI da-a-it 


It would appear, if the verb at the end of the first line was 
t[7an-i] (plur: verb with URU-LUM ad sensum), that the 
town where this shrine was located was responsible for 
supplying(?) four(?) sheep and six PA of tarSan mallan at 
prescribed intervals of time. 

Other similar inventory passages which include tarfan 
mallan and which will not be transliterated here are: 
XXXVIII 12 i 26; ii 10, 24, 26; iv 6; XXXVIII 13 rev 15?; 
XXXVIII 35 rev 11. 

All occurrences of the verb tar$- thus far examined have 
been the same form, the nom.-acc. sg. neut. of the (passive) 
participle. If there were no further example, one might 
properly ask if tarSan were not rather a neut. noun modified 
by mallan. It might then even be another cereal name. But in 
the unpublished tablet Bo 2208 the following passage 
occurs: 3 


[xxxxx] PA BULUG 5 BAN! NIG.AR.RA 

[xx x PA BU] LUG 5 BÁN NIG.AR.RA SA IGI.DUs.A 
[xxx]PA ZIZ NUMUN?-ni? 38 PA ZIZ NA4 ARA 
[xxx]PA SE tar-Xu-u-wa-an-zi 

[x x]x 3 PA 2 BÁN % BÁN 1 UP-NU Zi.DA 


This fascinating passage requires some comment. All five lines 
are concerned with grain. Both wheat (ZÍZ) and barley (SE 
must be "specific" here) are mentioned. But in addition the 
end products of the grain are differentiated. So-much 
BULUG-malt and NÍG.AR.RA-groats are set aside for [...]. 
Another amount of the same two commodities is to be 
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82. Only the righthand vertical 

is clear in the copy, but enough 

space is available to the left for 

two more wedges (compare the 
osition of the “1” in “1 
USANGA" of the 

following line). 


83. Bo 2208 righthand col., 
lines 3’-7’. One more line (8°), 
which was inscribed only on 
the far left side of the column 
and therefore entirely in the 
lacuna, follows before the end 
of the paragraph. This “рага- 
graph" is separated from the 
following one by a double rule. 
I owe knowledge of this frag- 
ment to the courtesy of 
Professor Otten. 


84. On the meaning of IGI.- 
DUg.A in Hittite texts see 
Goetze, JCS, 10 (1956), 33 fn. 
9. This is the first instance to 
my knowledge in which 
IGI.DUs.A qualifies grain. 


85. Cf. Pok., 1078f. 
86. Ibidem. 
87. Ibidem. 


88. Ibidem; cf. also GEW, I, 
882 and 857-58. 


89. LEW, Il, 694-95; Lewis and 
Short, A Latin Dictionary, 
1880. 

90. Pok., loc. cit, 

91. Ibidem, 

92. Cf. Armenian t“ar and Grk. 
trasif, tarsos/tarros, апа GEW, 


П, 858. 


93. E.g., Grk. x£raino (GEW, 
11, 858). 


£ 
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IGLDU;.A (a sample of unusually high grade?**). A certain 
amount of wheat (to be used) for seed (for the next year's 
sowing). Thirty-eight PA of wheat (for) the mill (że., to be 
ground into groats or flour). So-many PA’s of barley for the 
tar$- operation. And a final amount of ordinary flour 
(ZLDA). Thus this one passage reflects the broad range of 
possibilities for the use of raw grain: (1) made into malt, (2) 
ground into groats (NÍG.AR.RA), (3) set aside for seed-grain, 
(4) milled into flour, or (5) subjected to the tar$- operation. 
This passage provides the necessary evidence that tarš- (here 
an infinitive) was a viable verb in the Hittite period and not 
just a vestige in the form of a frozen participle tar3an. 

But what does tar!- mean? What was the nature of this 
operation on the grain? Not even Bo 2208 can answer that 
question fully. It is clear from the text that seed grain 
(NUMUN-7i) would not be subjected to that operation. It 
furthermore represents a different end form from the grain 
that was “for the mill” and from that which in the last line is 
just called “flour.” This suggests that perhaps taršan mallan 
in the inventories does not imply that all of the grain 
underwent both actions, but that some was taršan and some 
mallan. One action (tar$-) would not be preliminary /prepara- 
tory to the other (malla-), but mutually exclusive. This is as 
far as the evidence from contexts will take us. From this 
point we will make an intelligent guess aided by an 
ety mology. 

The Indo-European root which underlies tar$- is probab- 
ly *ters-®° from which were derived the Sanskrit words trsta- 
"dry, hard, rough" and tarsa- “thirst,” the Avestan word 
tarsna- "thirst, "^? the Grk. words tersomai “to become dry," 
tersaino “to dry something out," trasia/tarsia "drying plat- 
form for cereals, cheese and bricks,"53 and the Latin verb 
torreo “to dry something out, toast (cereals)” and its 
derivatives,” Gothic gePairsan “dried out,"?? New High 
German dürr, dórr,and Darre?! and modern English thirst. 
The words derived from this verbal root in the older stages of 
the IE languages are quite specific, even technical. It is not 
just a general term for drying, but tbe term used in most 
branches (Italic, Greek, Anatolian, Indic, Iranian, Germanic) 
of the IE family for the drying of cereals, cheese, fruits and 
bricks on a flat surface in a well ventilated locale.?? In 
several of the languages in which cognates are found this the 
oldest term for the drying process was later displaced in 
common parlance by other verbs,?? but the older term was 
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preserved in the poetry?^ or in several nouns denoting 
implements associated with the sun-drying process.?? Anoth- 
er development was the extension of the root in noun forms 
to other objects which resembled the broad, flat drying 
platforms,? ° such as (in Greek) the flat sole of the foot?" 
the palm of the hand,’ ë the flat wing or feather of a bird.?? 
This development can also be seen in the Hittite lexicon: the 
GISzar-$a in the Tunnawi ritual, which probably should be 
translated “flat leaves, foliage,”?°° the com. gender noun 
GIS zar¥e- which occurs in the funerary ritual texts'® and 
denotes a broad, flat surface of wood on which are placed 
fruits, dough, vessels containing fluids.' ?? Until the precise 
character of the tarfanzipa- is determined, it is premature to 
explain it on the basis of the drying platforms.! ?? But these 
etymological considerations lead us to propose that the verb 
tar*- denoted a drying operation performed on the cereals. 
Perhaps by extension, it even denoted the roasting of the 
grain, although there already exists а verb for ''roast 
(cereals)? —Sanbuwa-, and a verb bad- “to dry (fruits, 
meats), "1098 


The bread-making process will be described beginning 
with the milling operation. The stages in preparing the grain 

for the mill have already been mentioned above (pp. 28ff.). 

The millers themselves (cf. above p. 133) were usually 
women, less often men. Milling could be a tedious, if not 
exhausting, task. The task was frequently relegated to slave 
girls. ?^^ And in fact we have seen above! ° 5 that the Hittite 
texts mention slave girls working at the mills. 

The verbs which designate grinding or milling grains are: 
malla-, barra-, walbanna-, and marra-. The milling process is 
described in many of the passages already transliterated and 
translated above in the discussion of themill (рр. 134f.).The 
passage from the incantation forthe netherworld (p. 134)uses 
both malla- and walbanna- to -describe the reducing of the 
grains to flour. Then some other action (-kan para warš-) is 
performed on objects which are common gender pl. (a3), 
followed by making one thing (az) into :kugullan and 
another Cat) into a kurtal. The analogic magic formula 
quoted on page134 implies that only the smallest of grains 
escapes being crushed by the mill. 

One text which provides us with a fairly clear idea of 
the sequence of activities in milling, moistening the dough, 


kneading it, and molding it into a loaf, is from the Ritual of. 
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94. GEW, Il, 858 s.v. tarsos, 
95. GEW, M, 857f. 


96. Grk. tarsos (Homer and 
Herodotus); Liddell and Scott, 
17592 (s.v. tarsos). In Lat. a 
derivative of this root (*tersa) 
became the word for “earth” 
(terra) conceived as a broad, 
flat, dry surface. 


97 . Liddell and Scott, loc. cit, 
(s.v. tarsos, II, 1). 


98. Ibidem. 


99. Loc. cit. (s.v. tarsos, ЇЇ, 3). 


Milling 


100. VII 53 + XII 58 (= 
Tunn.), iv 17-23. Goetze trans- 
lated the word as “shoots.” Cf. 
my discussion of the passage in 
JCS, 23 (1970), 21 fn. 27. If 
GIS8tar-Sa should be the Hittite 
reading of PA GIS-S/ “foliage 
of the tree," then note on the 
meaning of Sum. PA not only 
CAD A^, 310-11 and AHw, 
71b, but above all Landsberger, 
AfO, Beiheft 17 (1967), 16ff. 


101. XXX 19++ i 15f. (Tot, 
32f.). 


102. Ibidem. 


103. S. Alp (Anatolia 2, 9-13) 
has proposed the translation 

* Bühne," but the identifica- 
tion of the locality or object is 
still very unclear. 


103a. HWb, 64 (s.v. bat-). 
Aside from passages cited 
there, compare this from a 
recently published duplicate, to 
the Ritual of AXbela: nu G1S1a- 
ab-bur-nu-zi kat-ta iY-pár-ra- 

à [n-z] 1 ba-ta-an-zi, "below 
they spread out the fruit and 
they dry (it)." For the effects 
of drying food on its nutri- 
tional value see M. Pyke, Man 
and Food (1971), 172f., 
191ff. 


104. For the OT evidence see 
Exod. 11:5; Isa. 47:2 and 
discussion in IDB, III, 380. For 
overall evidence in antiquity 
see C. Singer, II (1956), 103ff., 
Neuburger, 89ff., Derry and 
Williams (1960), 58ff. 


105. KBo X 2 iii 15ff. (dupl. 
XXIII 20 1-3). 


106. XXIV 14 i 9ff. 


107. In general on beer brew- 
ing see Neuburger, 100ff., 
Derry and Williams, 61. For 
beer brewing in ancient Meso- 
potamia see A. L. Oppenheim, 
JAOS Suppl. 10 (1950); W. 
Rollig, Bier (1970); M. Stol, 
BiOr, 28 (1971), 167ff. Cf. M. 


Civil in StOpp (1964), 76ff. 


108. VII 1 * KBo III 8, ii 1-2. 


109. KBo XIV 133 iii 2-6. 


110. Ugaritica, V, 778. 
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Hebattarakki:! 9 6 


nu ki-i bu-u-ma-an A-NA ZI.DA SE #-пі me-na-ab-ba-an-da 
im-mi-ya-mi nu 1 UP-NU kar-as ma-al-la-an na-at Sal-ga-mi 


na-at 2 Se-e-nu-uS i-ya-mi 


This was translated above (p. 76): “All this (dog’s dung, 
tubbueS$ar, goats milk, gypsum, ewan, brushwood and 
herbs) I mix together with dough (from) barley flour. One 
UPNU of kar-as cereal (has been) milled. I knead it and make 
it into two figurines." Another instructive passage is the 
self-maledictory oath taken by soldiers (cf. above p. 134). 
This passage has to do with the preparation of beer from 
bappirandtita b, two confections, of which the first is 
made by combining unmalted grain and aromatic herbs and 
baking the mixture in an oven.! °? The term BAPPIR is used 
proleptically in the opening line, since the hulled grain used 
did not become BAPPIR until after the baking. The vb. 
harranusk- is problematic. Since the beer-producing activities 
are to illustrate punitive measures on oath-breakers, one 
thinks of "smash, grind up." But in the sequence of 
beer-making activities the achieving of bap pir by baking 
the mixture of unmalted grain and aromatics should be 
followed by its combination with the titab mash to 
produce the sweetwort (Sum. dida). We will need more 
occurrences of harranu- to be able to resolve this problem. 
The sequence of verbs ma-al-li Sa-al-ak-zi . . . i-e-ez-zi za-nu- 
uz-zi is also found in the Ritual of Ayatarsa, ° *but the passage 
as a whole is difficult to translate. Still another text, whose 
fragmentary state makes interpretation tentative, mentions at 
least one woman (MI-za) and the milling of grain:! °? 


[ Z] [Z x[ x] MI-za ma-al-H i-iz-si 
[x x x bal-ki-] in-wa-ra-at ma-al-l [a-an-zi 
[x x da?-a-] i na-at-$a-an PA-NI DINGIRLIM х 


“{.. wh]eat [ .. ] a woman mil[ls .. barle] y they mil[l.. 
take] s, and they before the deity [..... | 

Laroche has recently suggested on the basis of the new 
trilingual text from Ugarit the existence of a word mar-ra- 
[tar] “fine flour," which translates the Akkadian saltu (the 
Sumerian is not well-preserved at this point).! ! He related 
this word to the verbal base marra-/marriya-, which in some 
contexts pertains to bread: 5 NINDA 3a-ra-a mar-ra-an-te-e3 
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(KBo X 34 1 11).! !! This would seem to indicate for the 
verb marra-/marriya- a meaning like “to grind fine." La- 
roche's restoration is plausible. Yet if the form is seman- 
tically a passive of the root marra-, one might also expect a 
neuter passive participle (¿e., mar-ra|-an] ). This would allow 
us to combine the Ras Shamra text with the evidence of the 
Hittite vocabulary entry HT 42 rev 13, which gives ZLDA-an 
as the nominative singular, ¿ë., a neuter и-ѕтет. A neuter 
participial would also accord with the phrase from the cult 
inventories tarfan mallan "dried (and) milled (flour)." Both 
mallan and marran would be neut. pass. participles from 
verbs of kindred meaning. 


After the flour had been moistened and kneaded 
(i$talk-), and yeast had been mixed into the lump, it was left 
in the kneading trough (isnura-! ! 2 ) to rise (putkiya-).! ! In 
the Soldier's Oatb the dough is allowed to rise for one day 
(i.e., overnight): ! * “Now just as they take but a little of 
this yeast, mix it (with the dough) in the kneading trough, 
and let the trough sit for one day, (until) it (the dough) rises, 

But in another text, parts of which are quite difficult to 
interpret, kneading troughs are watched until something 
about them (the word is undecipherable) "comes up." 
Whereupon bakers proceed to bake bread. The crucial passage 
reads as follows:! ! 5 


lu-uk-kat-ta-ma-kan ma-a-ab-ba-an x | URU Ka-li-à] -e$-na-az 
pa-ra-a 

ú-iz-zi nu DUGiS-pa-an-du-wa|-as? DUG Д S-nu-u-ra-aS pi-ra-an 
dIM URU Ķu-li-ú-i$-na 

dHal-ki-in-na ma-a-an KAISI -i[t m] a-a-an GESTIN-it Si-pa-an-ti 

na-as-ta ООС й-пи-и-[е-е k] u-e-az IS-TU GAD DINGIRLIM 
ka-ri-ya-an-te-e$ 

na-at PA-NI LUEN ЕТІМ Sa-ra-a ap-ba-an-zi nu DUGiS-mu-ru-ul 

a-us-zi ma-a-an-kan TUM?.UMBIN? Sa-ra-a U-wa-an 

пи LUEN ЕТІМ I-NA EDU, ,US.SA 116 pa-iz-zi nu-za 
Ü-NU-UTHLA da-a-i | 

LU.MES NINDA.DU.DU-z-a NINDA.KUR,.RA I-NA 
E.SA DINGIRLIM za-nu-ma-an-zi ap-pa-an-zi 


"In the morning when he comes forth from Kuliwidna, he 
pours libations with beer and wine before the libation vessel 
and the [k] neading trough to the storm god of Kuliwišna and 
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111. Ibidem; see also Hoffner, 
Or NS, 35 (1966), 395. 


* Moistening, leavening, kneading 


112. HWb, 89. 
113. HWb, 174. 
114. KBo VI 34 129-33 


(Friedrich, ZA, 35 [1923-24], 
161ff.; Goetze in ANET, 353. 


115. KBo XV 33 1 29-36. 


116. Written E.US.DU, o .SA 
with accidental transposition. 


117. The signs look like TUM- 
.UMBIN(?), but I do not know 
how to identify them. The 
Hittite word underlying them 
must be neuter singular, judg- 
ing from the predicate Sara 
uwan. 


118. Not the usual word for 
the rising of dough (putkiya-). 


119. VBoT 24 iii 6-9. 


120. KBo XV 33 ii 12. 
121. Ibidem 13. 
122. Ibidem 14. 


123. Ibidem 17. 


Shaping the dough » 


Chapter Four: The Preparation of NINDA 


the grain god. The kneading troug[hs, w] hich have been 
covered (throughout the night?) by the cloth of the deity, 
they hold up before the lord of the house. He examines the 
kneading troughs. And, if the ...''? has come up,'?® the 
lord of the house enters the wash house and procures 
implements. But the bakers begin to bake ‘thick bread’ in the, 
inner chamber of the deity.” A collation of the tablet in 
March, 1971 did not improve upon Otten’s copy of the signs 
which I have read TUM?.UMBIN? Nor has consultation with 
Professors Gtiterbock and Otten on the problem yielded any 
solution to these mysterious signs. But the context seems to 
be concerned with the rising of the fermented dough, which 
has been left (overnight?) in the kneading trough, covered by 
a cloth. Once the TUM?.UMBIN? has “come up,” the bakers 
can proceed to bake the "thick (ze. leavened) bread." This 
certainly suggests that, when the TUM?.UMBIN? came up, it 
was a sign that the dough was fully fermented. . 
A third text, the Ritual of Anniwiyani for 4KAL, 
briefly mentions the kneading trough and its role in preparing 
bread:! 1? 


1 NINDA.ERIN.MES 1 NINDAwa-ge-e$Sar 7 
NINDA.KUR,.RA TUR 

DUGjt-pu-ra-Sa-kán Su-U-ni-ya-an-zi 

na-aS-ta Sar-li-ya Se-er ar-ba da-ab-bi 

na-an NINDA-an i-ya-mi ..... 


“One soldier's loaf, one w.-loaf, seven small ‘thick loaves.'—In 
kneading troughs they ‘fill’ (them). I take (some of the 
dough) out on top of a spoon(??), and I make it (-an = i€nan) 
into bread.” 

The aforementioned ritual for the storm god of Kuli- 
wišna contains another passage, which describes making 
bread. Like the first text it mentions PUG parsiyalli filled 
with flour,! 29 kneading troughs placed in front of the deity 
and the cult stand,’?? a linen cloth covering them,’?? and 
the bakers baking (zanu-) the bread.! ?? 


Once the dough had been prepared (with or without 
leaven), it could be molded into a conventional shape and 
baked as bread, or it could be molded into one of any 
number of ornamental shapes. These shapes, imitations of 
animate and inanimate objects, were often employed in 
magic and ritual, although we know from Egypt that the 
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royal bakery boasted loaves in many fancy shapes to amuse 


the sovereign.! 24 Dough was molded into: 
ALAN.HLA ("images")! 2 5 

QATUor $U.MES ("hands")! ?$ 

EME (tongue)! ?? 

šena- ("figurine")! 28 

patalba- (“ring, circlet”)! 2° 
purpure$ ("balls")! 3? 
labbanzaM USEN (“stork”)! 31 
MUSEN ("bird")! ?? 
UMBIN.HLA ("wheels")! ?? 
ÉAH.TUR (“piglet”)! *^ 
kalulupa- (‘‘finger, digit")! ?? 


iXbabru- (‘‘teardrop”)' 36 


We also read in IX 22 iii 9-11 of the forming of doughy 
images of the sun, moon and stars on top of a NIND Apah- 
biti Other evidence suggests that loaves were shaped like 
cows, 37 sheep, 3° teeth, ?? and other objects. Other 


aspects of this subject will be explored in connection with 


the discussion of individual bread names. Cf. also pp. 205ff. 


Of course, not everything which went by the name 
NINDA was baked. NINDA only indicated that the item 
contained some kind of flour. The subject of baking has been 
treated above in connection with the oven (cf. pp. 137-39). 
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124. A. Erman, Aegypten und 
aegyptiscbes Leben (2nd ed.), 
p- 224, fig. 71. 

125. XV 39120. 


126. Ibidem 21, 23; KBo XV 
10 112-13. 


127. Ibidem 21; KBo XV 101 
3, 4. 


128. XXXV 541 6, 23. 

129. For the UZU.GÜ see K Bo 
XI 19 obv 2. K. Riem- 
schneider, ArOr 37 (1969) 
186. 


130. XXVII 6718, 11, ii 9, 11, 
iii 16; KBo IV 2163. 


131. XXXIX 7 ii 11. 
132. VBoT 24127, 33. 


133. XXX 1944 i 18 (Tot., p. 
32). 


134. УП 53148; XVII 23 i 12, 
ii 39-40. 


135. KBo XV 10 obv 6. 
136. Ibidem. 


137. X 21 iv 13-14. 


138. Ibidem; KBo XIV 142 i 
52. 


139. NINDA.KUR, .RA.HLA 


KAxU EME 12 KAxUD.MES 
(KBo X 37 iv 31). 


° Baking 


Chapter Five 


‘The Names of the Products 


1. alalunza. 

This name is written NIND A4-Ją-lu-un-za (ХУП 12 ii 21 
and 30) in a Hittite ritual text which contains Luwianisms. 
The single writing of the letter / makes connection with other 
Hittite or Luwian forms of established meaning difficult. The 
numeral one with both entries eliminates the possibility of 
interpreting the ending -nza as a Luwian accusative plural 
(DLL, 137). Possible would be some relationship to the 
divine name 4A-la-lu-u$ of the Kumarbi cycle (XXXIII 120+ i 
8, 12, 13, 19; see also ABoT 56 ú 29; KBo XII 31 iv 12; KBo 
XVII 94 iii 31), who belongs to the group of “former gods" 
(karuile$ $iune$). Not quite so close phonetically is the divine 
name dA-la-la-aš of XXXIX 99 obv 11. Cf. GADalalu-.! 


2. alattari- (laddari-). 

HWb, 19; Pap., 64 and 81. Written: 2 [NIND Aq] -Ja-at- 
ta-re[-e$] (KBo XIV 139 ii 2), 1 NINDA q.]a.a-at-ta-ri-in 
BA.BA.ZA (XXV 48 iv 8), a-la-ad-da-ri-in (KBo V 1 iii 31), 
NIND Ag-Ja-at-tari-in-na (KBo V 1 iii 17), NINDA q-]g-ad-da- 
ri-in-na (KBo V 1 iii 33), NINDA[g-ad-da-ri-in (KBo V 1 iii 
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1. KBo VIII 91114’; KBo 
ХУП 103 rev 17; IBoT 11129 
obv 16. 


2. Pap. (1924), 64. 


3. Locative case form. Cf. 
Güterbock, JCS, 10 (1956), 
124. 


4. HE? , par. 50c. 
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12), NINDAjs-ta(1)-ri-in (Pap., 64), and NINDAJg-at-ta-ri-i-en 
(XXV 501i 9). Judged to be of foreign origin by Sommer and 
Ehelolf,? because of the omissible prosthetic a-. The divine 
names in XXV 50 are Hurrian, but other NINDA names (e.g., 
wiXtatnimmen) are Hattic. Occurs again in context with 
Hurrian divine names in KBo XIV 139 ii 2ff. XXV 48 is a 
fragment of a Kizzuwatna festival, and KBo V 1 (Papanikri) 
is also Kizzuwatnaean. Therefore, all of the occurrences of 
the name are in Hurrianized contexts. The original Hurrian 
form may have been the longer spelling in a-, since Hurrian 
words do not begin with / or r. 


3. апа. 

Luwian adjectival formation in -ašši- (DLL, 136, 139; 
HE? 382a). Possibly derived from geographical name 
[HUR.S] AG AJ(?).]j-pj 3 Compare also the divine name dAl- 
li-na-al-li-i (XXXVIII 12 iii 9) with derivational afformative 
alli! Written: NINDAgLJ-5g-[a$3ii$] (XXV 50 ii 2), 
NINÐ Aql-li-na-aš-ši-iš (KBo XIII 167 i 3), NINDAg[jj- 
na[-as] -Si-i$ (163/x iv 15"). Compare also: 2(?) NA« bé-gur 
SA.BA 1-EN EN-a$ MI-za 1-EN N^«bé-gur A-li-na[i?- . . . ] 
LÚmeš EGAL m Ar-nu-wa-an-da IRmeš mdU-ta-SUM-ya 
e-e$-$[a-an-zi] (XXVII 13 iv 137-14’). 


4. alpašši-. 

Occurs three times in published texts (KBo II 4 ii 22, iii 
26, iv 4) in the form 1 NINDA.KUR,.RA BA.BA.ZA 
al-pa-as-si-15 tar-na-as (once with Glossenkeil) in a sequence of 
NINDA.KUR, .КА BA.BA.ZA entries, each with a qualifying 
word or phrase: :ga-ba-ri-i, IS-TU A $u-un-ni-ya-an-za, SA-er 
i-su-na-an-za. The word occurs with single Glossenkeil in Bo 
7919 obv 8’, but not apparently as a bread name. The word 
by its syntax and its form (-ašši-) seems to be adjectival. Is it 
related to the noun alpa- “cloud”? Or is it to be connected 
with the town name URU АЈра& уа (XXVI 43 obv 42)? Cf. 
also 176/n, i 9 (V. Haas, StPobl 4, 298). Cf, NIN DA Јарак, 


5. am(m)eyante Sar. 

Written: NINDA gpm-me-ya-an-t[e-es-sar] (XXX 32 iv 3), 
NIND Agm-mi-ya-an-te-eš-šar (879/z v 8; StBoT, 15, 48), 
NINDA g-5pi-yg-an-te-eS-sar (913/z iv 7’). Since the basis of 
the name is probably the adjective am(m)iyant- "small," one 
thinks of -eXXar forms like palhesSar ("breadth" from palbi- 
"broad"). But why an abstract form as a bread name? 
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NINDAgmmiyante$ar is thus similar in meaning to the 
logographically written bread names: NINDA.KUR,.RA IM- 
ZA TUR.TUR (X 52 i 13; 65 iii 5), NINDA.KUR, .RA.HI.A 
KU, TUR (VII 1 ш 31, etc.), NINDA.KUR, RA TUR (H 13 
її 10; VII 14 11; IX 36 5; etc). For other common 
adjectives as bread names see harSi-, mitgaimi-, miumiu-. For 
-e$$ar in another bread name compare таве ағ (p. 188). 


6. ampanzi-. 

HW), Erg. 2, 7. Written: NINDA qy-pa-a-an-zi (KBo X 
34 i 12) in a list of breads including NIN DA par-a$-pa-u-wa- 
an-te-es, [NINDA].SIG, N'INDASq-ra-a mar-ra-an-te-es, and 
NINDA.LAL. The termination -nzi might be the Luwian 
nom. pl. ending, but no word resembling ampanzi is attested 
to date in Luwian. KBo X 34 is the first tablet of the 
SISKUR SarraS¥iya$, the accession ritual for the Hittite king.® 
If the term is Luwian, it must not be confused with the 
Hurrian religious term ambašši-, 


7. ampura-. 

Pap. 55 (ii 33). Written: NINDAgm-pu-u-ra-as. Sommer 
and Ehelolf (Pap., 55,57) suggest reading NIN DA pur(!)-pu-u- 
ra-as. The sign in question (collation March, 1971) is drawn 
as a clear am and quite distinct from the pur shape. 
NINDA purpura- does not occur elsewhere in the Papanikri 
text, but PUG purpuri- (always PUGpur-pu-ri-i$) occurs three 
times (ii 41, 42, 43). See HWb, Erg. 1, 16. A correction of am 
to pur(!) may be deemed necessary in spite of the sign shape. 
But if the present reading NINDAgmpura$ should be correct, 
a connection with URU Ampuriya would be attractive (KBo 
XIV 77 2), yielding a meaning "bread (in the style of) 
the town of Ampuriya". Cf. pp. 205ff. 


8. anabi-. 

HWb, 21 ("Kostprobe[?] ). Written: 1 NINDAg-ng-bi 
(IBoT i 29 obv 52). Only with a numeral before the 
“NINDA” can one be sure that it is not ‘4’ anabi (XXVII 
70 ii 13, Hi 9; XXV 32 i 22, ii 9 are probably not 
NINDAgpahi). That there were anahi of various kinds of 
bread is clear: of NINDA.SIG (XXXII 49a+ iii 6; 44 obv 10), 
of NINDA.ERIN.MES (XXXII 111 57-6’), of NINDA mulati- 
(XII 11 iii 16-17), of NINDA a-a-an (Bo 2071 obv 20, rev 6), 
of NINDAgipinni- (2352/c iv 11'-12*; StBot, 15, 35), of 
NINDA.KUR,.RA (Bo 2873 iii 5-6). 
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5. Cf. now Kümmel, 
StBoT, 3 (1967), 47f. 


6. In many texts, as H. 

Otten has shown me, the “NINDA” 
is distinguished from “4” by an 
indentation of the middle vertical 
wedge of the top row of three 
wedges. 


7. HE? , par. 50c. 


8. For U4.SAKARy in 

Ur-HI tablets cf. Limet, 

Le travail du metal, 252, and 
Hallo, BiOr, 20 (1963), 136f. 
Cf. Levine & Hallo, HUCA, 38 
(1967), 57; M. Ellis, JAOS, 
90 (1970), 266. 


9. HWb, 31. 


10. HE”, par. 4833. 
11. RHA, 71 (1962) 89. 


12. R. Werner, OLZ, 49 


(1954), 297; Kammenhuber, Hipp. 
Heth, (1961), 32 fn.128. 


13. HE? , par. 185. 
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9. armannt-. 

HWb, 31: “halbmondförmiges Gebäck, croissant, Hörn- 
chen." On this and other NINDA names which denote 
heavenly bodies see Ehelolf apud Sommer, ZA, 46 (1940), 
182. See also Laroche, Rech., 80. Written: NINDAgr-ma-an- 
ni-i$-Xa (П 13 i15) and NINDAgr-ma-an-ni-cis-sa-an (with local 
particle -$an, П 13 i 54), both in texts describing the monthly 
festival (EZEN.ITU), NIND Aar-ma-an[-.. 1 (105/x 17), and 
NIND Agr-ma-an-ni-iš-ša (armannis=a) (Bo 2597 + Bo 2659 i 
12’). The termination -anni- is the diminutive,’ also found in 
the following NINDA names: arma(n)talanni-, ninattanni-, 
Siwandanni-, Siwandananni-, and walpaimanni- (see below on 
p. 208). Crescents fashioned from metals were widely used 
for cultic ornamentation as well as for personal adornment. 
Compare URUDUY, SAKARy (KBo П 8 i 9; XXXVIII 26 
obv 23), U,.SAKARx KU.BABBAR (XXXVII 1 i 14), 
U,.SAKARx ZABAR (XXXVIII 10 iii 20; 27 oby 9), and 
von Brandenstein, Bildbeschr., 10-13, 47° In XVII 21 ii 
14-15 and iii 22f. sun-discs (KittariuX) and moon-crescents 
(armannius) of silver, gold, bronze and copper were given to 
the sun-goddess of Arinna. 


10. arma (n)talannı-. 

HWb, 31; Sommer, ZA, 48 (1944), 42. A crescent- 
shaped loaf. Written: NINDAgr-ma-ta-l[a-an-ni-in?] (XXVII 
55 iii 3), NIND A gr-ma-an-ta-la-an-ne-|en?] (XXVII 64 rev 8), 
[NINDA] ar-ma-ta-la-an-ni-in (Bo 3162 obv 7’; StBoT, 15, 
24), [NINDAg]r-ma-ta-al-la-an-ni-in (403/d iv 6"). Again the 
termination -anni- is the diminutive formative. The base noun 
is arma- “moon(-crescent).” Other components of the form 
are -ant-'° and -alla-.! ! If or how this bread differed from 
NINDA grmanni- is not clear. 


11. arpamar. 

HWb, Erg. 2 (1961), 8; Otten, Tot., 44, col. iv, line 7; 
40, col. ii, line 64. Written: NINDAgy-pa-mar (Tot., 44, col. 
iv, line 7) and NINDAr-pa-mar-ra (Tot., 40, col. ii, line 64). 
This kind of bread was laid at the feet of the deceased in the 
course of the 13th day of the royal funerary ritual. Also 
figuring in the proceedings of the 13th day is the “soldier’s 
bread" (NINDA.ERIN.MES = NINDA (ya5j.).1? arpamar is 
probably not a verbal substantive in -war/-mar, !? since the 
-mar forms of the verbal substantive occur only where a 
u-vowel immediately precedes that ending (arnummar, tar- 
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nummar, miumar, minumar, etc.). arpamar belongs instead to 
the inflectional category of bilammar.’* If the m is part of 
the stem, an etymological connection with arpa- '“misfor- 
tune," arpaSai- “to be unsuccessful," arpuwant- “unfavorable, 
hazardous, difficult" is less likely. 


12. a-a-an(-ta)! 5 

Like barfi-, mitgaimi- and miumiu-, a-a-an is simply an 
adjective which may be translated "warm." But since like 
miumiu, a-a-an is a neuter, while the two first-named are 
always common gender, it is likely that the Hittite word 
underlying the NINDA with miumiu and a-a-an is not the 
same a-stem common gender noun (perhaps zuwa-) which 
underlies it with bar$i-, mitgaimi-, and others. See discussion 
on p. 211. Writings: NINDA a-aan (KBo X 3415; 3615, 
10; etc); NINDA aw-antli-A (X 91 iii 11; VII 13 rev 22; 
KBo XI 47 1 19; etc); NINDA a-a-an-ta (ABoT 25 iii 18, 
etc.), a-a-da-af NINDA-a (gen. sg./pl.; VIII 62 i 13). As for 
the significance of the writings a-a- .. in Hittite, A. Goetze 
has consistently opposed the theory that they represent 
vowel length (i.e., är(t)-, 2рі-) and has maintained that, as in 
Akkadian texts, a-a- ... indicates *ay-.! 5 B. Landsberger’ 7 
argued that in Akkadian texts a-a- . . represented *a”. This 
graphic convention was never employed, however, to express 
long a in Akkadian texts. If it be argued that they serve a 
different purpose in Hittite texts and do in fact denote vowel 
length, then one must be prepared to explain why one finds 
a-a-bi, a-a-ra, and a-a-an, but never *e-e-eX-ta, "i-i-iY-Ni, or 
*u-u-up-ta. Why should only the a vowel be marked long by 
this means? As Goetze has already shown, NINDA a-a-an is 
the neuter participle of the verb "ay- “to be(come) warm" 
(written a-a-ri in XX 88 vi 21, aa-an-ta in VBoT 58 i 24, 
possibly also a-ri in a number of cases cited by Neu, StBoT, 
5, 1).! 5 The causative enu-/inu- ("to make hot") too suggests 
as Neu notes, that the non-causative form is to be traced back 
to IE "ay(a). For an unacceptable equation with 
NINDA þuthutal by Kronasser see below on p. 164. 


13. bali-. 

HWb, 46; Goetze, JCS, 17 (1963), 63 fn. 34. For the 
writings see Goetze, ibidem. Almost all of the occurrences 
together with the spellings have been listed by Goetze. 
Additional citations are: NIND Aþg-li-i¥ (KBo X 25 ii 35), 
NINDA pg-q-li-is (KBo X 34 iv 5), NINDAbgq-a-li-in (XX 28 i 
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14. HE? , par. 86. 


15. On a-a- in Hittite cf. 
Goetze, JAOS, 74 (1954), 
187;JCS, 16 (1962), 32. 


16. Cf. fn. 15. Also 
JBL, 86 (1967), 385ff. 


17. WdO, 3 (1964), 48ff. Cf. 
also Reiner in StOpp (1964), 
164-180. 


18. JAOS, 74 (1954), 187; 

cf. Sturtevant, GI? s.v.; HWb, 
337; EHS, 67; StBoT, 5, 1. On 
the inconsistency in the gender 
of adjectives modifying NINDA 
cf. p. 211. 
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12; XXV 2i 8, 11), KU, .НІА ba-a-li-in (KBo X 31 iv 22-23), 
NINDA GISBANSUR aš NINDA hq-q-li-is (KBo X 33 vi 1), 
NINDApaa-i-i$ SA ERIN.MES (XXXI 57 iv 11), and 
ERIN.MES-aš NINDApg-a-li-is (KBo XX 21 7’; 367/z rev 5’). 
Perhaps it is wise with Goetze (against HWb, 46) to omit IV 
47 ii 29-30 from consideration with NINDA pali- and rather 
translate: 3 ha-a-li-ya-a$ СЕ, -an-da-a$ as “three watches of 
the night.” A study of the occurrences of NINDA pali- yields 
the following information. These loaves occur in the follow- 
ing numbers other than “one”: 3 (KBo X 25 ii 35), 5 (KBo 
XVI 8116), 6 (KBo X 28 v 15), 13 (XLI 27 iv 2), 14 (XX 33 
19), 20 (KBo X 30 iii 2, 7, 11; XX 3318), 30 (KBo XVI 71 
obv 5), 50 (Bo 923 i 5’), 100 (XXXI 57 iv 8), 500 (KBo XX 
21 7’), and 1000 (XXXI 57 iv 9-11). The higher numbers 
especially appear to indicate that it was a kind of bread used 
for rations. NINDApali- occurs together with the following 
other types of bread: NINDA wageššar (VII 17 9-11; XXXI 
57 iv 7, 9-10; KBo X 28 v 13ff.; 30 ш 2ff., 7, 11), 
NINDA раш] (УП 17 9-11; KBo X 58 v 13ff.), NIND Ag;]- 
uba- (KBo X 58 v 13ff.), NIND Aggbari- (KBo X 28 v 13ff.), 
NINDA (graman- (KBo X 30 iii 2ff., 7, 11; XXXI 57 iv 8-11), 
NINDA.KU, (KBo X 28 v 13ff.), and NINDA ZI.HAR.- 
HAR-as (KBo X 33 vi 1-2; KBo XI 36 v 6ff; VII 17 9-10). It 
could be made in a number of varieties, since it could be 
either white in color (XX 33 i 8-9) or not, and could be sour 
(XX 33 i 9) or not. Three uses to which it could be put are 
enumerated in XXXI 57 iv 8-11: GISBANSUR-a$ NINDA pg. 
lis (“NINDApali$ of/for the table"), Saramnas NINDA hali¥ 
("NINDApa]it for ... ”), and NINDApalis SA ERIN.MES 
(“NIND Apali$ of/for the troops"). 


14. har-as-pa-u-wa-an-te-es. 

19. Pap. (1924), 64. HWb, 61. Sommer & Ehelolf,' ° following Hrozný, read 
the signs as NINDA.MUR-3 pawant-. Unlike Hrozný, how- 
ever, they did not propose the translation “ash bread” (Akk. 
akal tumri), but suggested that pawant- was somehow related 
etymologically to pabbur and bore the meaning "thoroughly 

20. Apud HWb, 61. — baked(?)." Güterbock?? proposed a reading NIG.HAR-a$ 
pawant- "(baked product) of groats(?)." Against this inter- 
pretation it should be observed that at Bogazköy “groats” 
always has the full spelling NÍG.HAR.RA of which the final 
sign expresses the passive participle of the Sumerian verb 

21. Cf. Oppenheim, Cat, Eames, Ar?! “to grind." The transliteration NINDAhar-a3-pa-u-wa- 
147. an-te-es has much to commend it. As Friedrich indicates by 
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his broad transcription in HWb, 61, the first three signs in the 
term seek to express an internal cluster of three consonants, 
*bar$pawant-, which cannot be represented in cuneiform 
writing without indicating an extra, unpronounced vowel.?? 
The -want- is a formative possibly identical in meaning to 
that which appears in armawant-, bupitawant-, kure$nawant-, 
kurutawant-, lupanawant-, misriwant-, and which is usually 
translated by "possessing," "having," and the like. The base 
would be "baripa-, for which I can propose no translation, 
but which in turn could have been derived from a verbal base 
*har$- much as wa$pa- ("garment") was derived from waš- 
(“to wear”). It is written: NINDApar-a$-pa-u-wa-an-te-e$ 
(KBo V 2130,iv 17; KBo X 34111; Bo 251216; Bo 4907 v 
9’; Bo 4999 iv 22’; 123/w i 7); NINDA par-aS-pa-a-u-wa-an- 
te-e$ (82/a і 5’); NINDAbar-a-pa-u-an-te-e§ (Bo 554 7’); 
NIND A þar-aš-pa-u-wa-an-te-meš (KBo ХШ 114 ii 19); 
NINDA bar-a$-pa-u-wa-an-du-u5 (KBo V 1 iii 11, 17, 30, 33; 
XXV 46 ü 9; 48 iv 2; 188/b 8’; Bo 6982 iv 4’, 6’); 
NINDA par-as-pa-u-an-za (643/2 left 7’); NINDA bar-a$-pa-a-u- 
wa-an-ta-an-na(Bo 2512 iii 17’). With this name compare the 
soup: TU, bar-a*-pa-wa-an|- ... ] (Bo 3648 19°). The 
NINDA could be made from flour (XXIX 4 ii 49, iv 16) or 
from BA.BA.ZA (KBo XV 37 i 15). It could be "broken" 
(KBo V 1 iii 17ff). 


15. ] barnant-. 

In VII 53 i 49 the text reads: [SA NINDA x?-] har-na- 
an-da-a$ par-sa-as. For the interpretation much depends on 
whether or not another sign followed NINDA in the lacuna. 
If not, then we would have a bread name barnant-, which 
might well be the approximate Nesite equivalent of the 
Luwian NINDAparnantas$i- on which see below. The parti- 
ciple barnant- appears to denote that which has been 
fermented (KAS barnan in VH 1 + KBo HI 8, i 27; 
] LUGAL-i bar-na-an-ta-an pi-anzi in XXXIX 9 obv 9). Cf. 
pp. 136 and 198. 


16. barnantaS&-. 

HWb, Erg. 2, 40; Bossert, Or NS, 29 (1960), 314. 
Luwian form in -ašši-23 based on the Luwian noun barnant- 
"yeast."?* The cognate Nesite words are harnammar “yeast; 
ferment, agitation,” harnamniya- “to bring into ferment, 
agitate, incite," barnammiyaXba- "agitation, turmoil,” and 
barnant- “fermented.” Written: NINDA par-na-an-da-as-Si-in 
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22. HE? , par. 21-25. 


23. HE? , par. 51b. 


24. DLL, 42. 
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(X 13 іу 29), NINDA par-pa-an-ta-as-siin (XXXV 146 ii 13), 
NINDA par-na-an-ta-as-si-is (XXXV 146 ii 7), NINDAbar-na- 
an-da|-as-Si-.. ] (Bo 3008 i 4). Cf. 457/2, 5 (B.-G.) and p198. 


17. barpana-. 

HWb, 59. The only two occurrences аге in XVII 14 iv 
7-8: пикап A-NA GISBANSUR ZAG-za 7 NINDAbgr- 
pa-[nu-us — barpa-a-an-zi nukan GUB-laalzzi-ya 7 
NINDA bar-pa-nu-us-8a_ bar-pa-a-an-zi, “On the table to the 
right they pile up seven NINDAp,, while on the left they 
(also) pile up seven МІҸРАр” The very fact that it is 
construed here with the verb barp- “то bring (several separate 
items) together in association, stack up, pile up" suggests an 
etymology, which however may be no more than illusory. Or 
the word may be related are the divine name 4Har-pa-a 
(2260/c rev 5) and the town name UR U Harpanna (Bo 1077 i 
9). 

18. harsi-. 
Güterbock apud HWb, 60; Gótze, KLF 1, 200. The two 
principal views of the meaning of this adjective are: “thick” 
(= KUR,.RA = АКК. kabru, ebí; Landsberger, Güterbock, 
Friedrich) and “normal” (= SLSÁ; Goetze). Paradigm: 
sg. nom.: bar-5i-i5 (KBo IX 136 18; XX 78 iii 5; XI 23 vi 2; 
X 39 iii 6; 52 vi 8) 

acc.: bar-Si-in (KBo XI 11 ii 3, 6; XXIII 124 125; XIV 13 i 
25; 141 23; XXXIV 123123; KBo HI 7 ii 24; FHG 6 
iv 10; Laws 164, 169; УП 41++ ili 30; KBo XV 33 iii 
29-30) 

gen.: bar-Si-ya-as (XXV 23 118, 44, 49) 

d-l.: bar-Si (KBo IX 106 ii 18; KBo IX 136 ii 7; XII 59 ii 18; 
ХШ 4 iii 58, 79); bar-Sa-i (VII 1 ii 26) 

abl.: bar-Si-ya-az (XIII 4 i 64) 

inst.: bar-Si-it (XXIV 1114; XXXIII 121 ii 7) 

pl. nom.: bar-Sa-a-e$ (FHG 6 iv 28) 

acc.: bar-$a-u$ (KBo ХІ 25 ii 5, 11; FHG 6 iv 5; XVII 21 ii 

16, iii 25); bar-Sa-u-u$ (VII 8 ii 11; XXXIV 123 i 22) 

d-L: bar-Sa-ya-as (XVII 21 ii 8, iii 9) 

Relationship to NINDA.KUR, RA: 

(1) Seems to alternate with NINDA.KUR, .RA in VII 1 
ii 26 (cf. 18). 

(2) NINDA.KUR,.RA (NINDA)bar%i- (XXV 23 i 18, 
44, 49), though it seems redundant, does not invalidate the 
equation, whereas a form like *NINDA.SIG barSi- would. 

(3) LUbartiyala- alternates with LU NINDA.KUR,.RA 
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in XIII 3 ii 5, 24, iv 22 as compared with XIV 8 i 6, ii 18, 39; 
10 iv 6; 14 it 31 and Muršiliš’ First Plague Prayer, rev. 35, 38, 
43. 

(4) GAL KUR,.RA (XXXVIII 26 i 39), where GAL = 
“goblet”, provides an interesting comparison with P UG har¥i- 
and might even suggest the existence of a *GAL barši-. 

(5) As to color, both NINDAparf- and NINDA.- 
KUR,.RA existed in both white and black forms. White 
NINDA pari- (X 52 vi 8) and NINDA.KUR,.RA (KBo XI 49 
i 8, 12; XX 99 ii 12, 13; etc.); black NINDAbar$i- (XXXIV 
123 i 22, 23) and NINDA.KUR,.RA (XXXIV 130 ii 13). 

19. harsupanni-. 

HWb, p. 61. Writings: bar-Su-pa-ni-if (XXXII 128 i 7), 
bar-&u-pa-an-ni-iY (553/c rev 13’; Bo 2040 iv 18’), bar-$u-pa- 
an-ni-i-S (163/x iv 19°), bar-Fu-pa-ni-i-is (276/n 3’), har-$u-pa- 
an-ni-t-[en?] (XXV 50 ii 1). Made from BA.BA.ZA (XXXII 
128 i 7; 553/c rev 13"; 163/x iv 19").?? Associated with 
NINDAJgllamuri- (KBo XVII 98 v 2’; 553/c rev 13’; Bo 2040 
iv 18’). Can be “broken” (parsiya-) according to XXXII 103 
ii 11-12. 

20. barzaz/$u-. 

НҰР, 340; Haas, StPobl (1970), 219. Written: bar-za- 
zu-un (X 11 iii 18; 15 tii 3; 99128; XI 181 1-3, 43; 19 iv 1, 
4; 21 iv 6-9; etc.), bar-za-Su-un (445/c i 5’), bar-za-Su-ü-un 
(Bo 3083 iii 15^, bar-za-zu-ta (KBo IV 13 ii 24, iii 16; KBo 
VII 42 iv 8’; KBo XI 47 i 2;118i131;X 6 5; XI 35 ii 13-14; 
etc.), bar-a-zu-i-ta (XX 12 5), bar-za-zu-u-ta-an (XX 99 и 
17), bar-za-zu-u-ti (XXVII 69 iii 6°), bar-za-zu-ti-it (IBoT П 4 
1 2), bar-za-zu-it (XXXIV 69 obv 16). Sommer (HAB, 172f.) 
argued that NINDAbarzazu(ta)- was the phonetic writing of 
NINDA.I.E.DE.A on the basis of the use of liquid and fatty 
ingredients in making NINDA parzazu- (cf. KBo IV 13 iii 14, 
16). Güterbock (apud HWb, 340) objected to this equation 
and proposed in its stead a translation “Brocken, Brot- 
stück(?)” for NIND A barzazu- largely on the basis of X 11 iii 
17-18, where one NINDA.KUR, ;RA is broken and made into 
NINDAbarzazu-. But this passage does not prove that 
NINDAparzazu- means "fragment". When the NINDA.- 
KUR,.RA is broken, it produces fragments which are 
then used to “make barzazu-" (NIND A har-za-zu-un i-ya-an-zi ; 
note too the singular). It is true that crumbs or fragments? 
were often used in the preparation of NINDAbarzazu- 
(therefore “crumb dish"?), but since they were combined 
with ingredients such as TU7burutel, NINDA.KU; BA.BA.- 
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25. Cf. p. 193. 


26. Perhaps the correct 
word for these is either 
parkulli or paršiul, 


27. XXV 18 iii 7; XX 12 1 5-6; 
XI 30 iv 28; 118 1 30-31; KBo 
IV 13 ii 24, 26. 

28. X 11 iii 6-7, 17-18. 

29. XX 59 v 17. 


30. KBo IV 13 ii 26-27; XX 99 
ii 17. 


31. XX 99 ii 17. 


32. KBo IV 13 ii 26-27; 
XX 99 ii 17. 


33. IBoT 11 412; KBo VII 42 
iv 8; X 99128; XXV 22 iii 6. 


34. XXV 22 iii 6. 


35. XXXIV 69 i16. 


36. X 11 i 18; XI 18 ñ 1-3, 


43; 35 ii 16; XXV 18 iii 16-21. 


37. X11i1 17-18. 
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ZA, NINDA punikiš BA.BA.ZA, and AN.TAH.SUMSAR, the 
end product would be a dish with a soupy consistency. II 8 i 
30-31 refers to making N!NDAparzazuta (plural) from one 
NINDAdanna¥.27_ Other ingredients for NINDA parzazy- 
were: NINDA.KUR,.RA,?® NINDAq4í:45,?? GA.KIN.AG 
parSiyanta (449/c їп 10’, 12’), and the combination of 
semi-fluid items mentioned above?? It could be held out 
before the king on a GIS zalwani- (Bo 2708 i 5’-8°). It was 
served together with UZUNIG. GIG,?! memal ("coarse meal, 
groats"),?? wine,?? beer,’* and tawal (a beverage)? The 
anointed priest or the cook left dishes of it at each of the 
sacred places in the temple (/BoT II 4 i 2; XXV 22 iii 6; XX 
70 i 6). The chamberlain (LUbamina$) placed it on the 
NA4ZLKIN (XI 30 iv 133-34). barzazu(ta)- is numbered? $ 
yet even with numbers higher than one the singular form 
NIND A þarzazun is occasionally employed.?? It never results 
immediately from the action of crumbling (par¥iya-), al- 
though this is often the prelude to the making (iya-) of the 
dish. In Bo 3083 iii 11f. NINDA.KUR,.RA parSiyantan and 
NINDA.KUR, .RA harzaSun occur side by side, showing that 
the latter is distinct from bread which is merely ‘‘fragmen- 
ted" (parSiyant-), and perhaps suggesting that the qualifica- 
tion barzasu- (like parSiyant-) indicates something about the 
consistency rather than the ingredients of the product. It 
would appear that NINDAharzazu- was a dish of a soupy 
consistency whose base was fragmented breads but to which 
had been added bits of cheese, herbs or vegetables. 


21. bawattani-. 
HWb, 67. Written: 4 NINDApg-wa-at-ta-ni-i$ (XXXII 


129 i 22), 1 NINDApa[-...] (Bo 3784 i 9’, StBoT, 15, 25), 
and 1 NINDA}q-wa-at[-ta-.. ] (Bo 3784 i 15’). Because the 


only occurrence which preserves the end of the word is a 
plural nom., the singular could be either "*bawattana- or 
*bawattani. Since the linguistic affiliation of this term is 
undetermined, a connection with Luwian bawi- "sheep" is 
sheer speculation. The single writing of the и and the 
uncertain quality of the theme vowel (a/i?) render analysis of 
the word as a diminutive in -anni- unlikely. For diminutives 
in bread names see below on p.208. If the word were 
clearly Luwian and a *bawat- "sheep" were known, a 
translation “little sheep" would fit the other lines of evidence 
for animal-shaped loaves. See details under next entry and on 
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pp. 205ff. 


22. bawiyassi-. 

HWb, 67, and DLL, 35 (“pain de mouton"). Written: 
ba-ú-i-aš-ši-in (XXXII 1 iii 2), ba-2-i-ya-a$-5i-in (XXXII 1 iii 
10; XXXIX 70 vi 5), 3 NINDA.KUR,.RA Pba-wi-ya-a$-5i 
(plur.; 586/c i 11; festival of winter for Я Бата). Since all but 
the last-named passage are found in the same Райи Ritual 
(Cat. 468! ), I shall translate the context:?* “The priest holds 
intestines over that silver goblet of the deity and holds them 
out toward the deity, then puts them down on a reed tray. 
He takes b.-bread and puts it on top of the intestines. On top 
of that he places a dagger and holds out (the entire 
preparation) to the worshipper. The worshipper takes the 
dagger and cuts them (bread and intestines) up. Then from 
the silver goblet he pours a libation of beer over them, and 
the ‘wood priest’ holds it all out to the deity, and puts it 
back down on the reed tray. Then he takes three thin wafers 
and breaks them up on top of the intestines. But the b.-bread 
and ... " As for the etymology, two possibilities can be 
entertained, both assuming that the Luwian noun bawi- 
"sheep" is involved: (1) that this bread was made from 
mutton fat (l.UDU), as was NINDA.1.E.DE.A,?° or (2) that 
the dough was molded into the form of a sheep. Of. course, 
we do not know the phonetic reading of LUDU. That it 
would have been anything resembling hawiya3si- is a sheer 
assumption. In favor of the second explanation one can 
adduce two lines of evidence: (1) The painting in the tomb of 
Ramesses III which depicts the royal bakery and shows fancy 
loaves molded into animal shapes including two in the form 
of recumbant animals, one a cow and the smaller one perhaps 
a sheep.*° (2) There is specific textual evidence that loaves 
were molded into the shapes of sheep and oxen:*! NINDA.- 
KUR,.RA.HLA SA GUD UDU-ya, “loaves (in the shape) of 
oxen and sheep.” On the wider question of loaves named for 
their shapes see below on pp. 205ff. 


23. hazzizat-. 

HWb, 68 sub NINDA pegizita, AHw, 330b sub basisitu 
(*ohrenfórmiger Brotlaib," citing the KBo II 9 passages); 
CAD H, 126 sub basistu. Written: ba-zi-zi (KBo XII 114 ii 
21, 24, 30, 362; KBo XV 24 iii 3, 6, 29, 32, [36], ba-zi-zi-ta 
(KBo 119 iv 18; 1289/c obv 9’), ba-zi-zi-da (KBo ЇЇ 9 iv 23), 
ha-az-zi-2i-taza (KBo W 9 iv 12). Reading “NINDA” as 
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38. XXXIX 70+ vi 1-14. 


39. XXX 32 iv 13; cf. Goetze's 
translation of NINDAY.E.DÉ.A 
as "mutton-fat cake" in ANET 
398a, and cf. below pp. 196f. 


40. A. Erman, Aegypten (2nd 
ed.), 224, fig. 71. C£. chap. 6 
below, fig. 1. 


41. X 21 iv 13-14. 
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opposed to “4” discussed already by this writer in JBL, 86 

(1967) 396-97, as well as the question of the symbolism of 

this shape of loaf in the ritual. To my earlier discussion of the 

significance of the ear-shaped loaf in the rituals can now be 

added that in KBo XV 24 iii 3ff. (with duplicate KBo XIII 

114 ii 21ff.) the deity to whom they are offered is dE.A, to 

whose great wisdom allusions are often made in Sumerian 

and Akkadian epithets which contain the words for “ear”: 

gestu (“ear”), gestu-a-gal (“god with the skilled 

ear”), ge$ta-d-madl (“ear-god without equal”), ge š t ú - 

abzu (“ear of the subterranean sweet waters"), ge štú- 

la (“he who has an ear"), atar hasisa, atra basisa ša 

dAnunnaki, bel hasisi, bel uzni, palkü uznu, peti uzni, rapšu 

uzni, Sutur uzni, etc. (cf. Knut Tallqvist, Akkadische Göt- 

terepitbeta, [1938] , 287ff.). In KBo XV 24 iii 29, 32, 35 it is 

likely that the numeral “‘one” is to be restored before the 

name. But in all other cited occurrences the forms are plural. 

The accusative plural shows both the writings with -ta, which 

42. HE?, par. 92b. is very common with nouns of this type,** and the bare 
43.KBo XV 24 i16; istem hazizi.*? The significance of the -d/ta stem augment is 
NINDAba-zi-2i is introduced by not clear. The theory that it arises from the Hurrian directive 
a number greater than ten. : 44 MN : 
particle -ta** must now face the objection that it appears on 

4. HE*, par. 92а and P. Brosman, те nom.-acc. neut. plural of NINDAminmiy- (NINDA mi- 
ОВИЕ 526228; u-mi-u-da, KBo XIV 116 iv 7), which is surely not of Hurrian 
origin. As for the interpretation of the “GAR” sign as 

NINDA rather than "4", the passages in which a numeral 

precedes this sign (KBo XIII 114 ii 24’, 30’; KBo XV 24 iii 6; 

1289/с obv 9") confirm the NINDA interpretation. In 

addition KBo XIII 114 ii 21 = KBo XV 24 iii 3 makes the 

meaning of the name clear by the phrase: 10 ba-zi-zi SA 


45. KBo XV 24 iii 6 reads: 10 NINDA i-ya-an, “теп ears аге made from bread (dough).”** 

NINDA ba-sisi, Nor is it likely Another contribution of the spellings in the more recently 
that this would have been read: ç : 

10+4ba-zi-zi, published texts (KBo XIII 114 and KBo XV 24) is to refute 

46. They have been interpreted the interpretation of NINDAbggizita as an Akkadogram.*® 

as Akkadograms ы ү One might have doubted the Akkadogram interpretation 

= ' ^" earlier on the basis of the ablative form IS-TU NINDApg. 

47. KBo 11 9iv 12. — az-zi-zita-za,'" since an Akkadogram should have been 

written: /S-TU NINDA HA-AS-SI-SI-TI. But the singular and 

plural forms NIN DA hg-zi-2i now published indicate that both 

with and without the prefixed NINDA the word hazzizzi- is a 

loanword into Hittite from Akkadian hasisu (a synonym of 

ипи “ear” via Hurrian. Since Hittite bazzizzi- is used 

48. Made of silver in XV 31 elsewhere to denote model ears in precious metals,*? there is 

i 18; 321113. по need to expect a different Hittite word when the medium 
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is dough. The nom.-acc. plural forms show a free variation 
between the bare i-stem and the stem augmented by -ta-: 
NINDA pazizi and NINDA bazizid/ta. Other bazzizzi forms in 
Hittite texts are either purely Hurrian formulae, such as 
bazzizziya with bariya, buwalziya, etc. (XV 34 iv 24, 38; 38 
iv 25; 32 iv 13), or third person singular present tense forms 
of the verb bat- *'to be dry, thirsty,” such as KBo HI 34 ii 33: 
ku-is ba-az-zi-iz-zi nu-us-$e GESTIN-an a-ku-wa-an-na pi-an-zi, 
“to him who is thirsty they give wine to drink." ^? Since the 
customary word for “ear” in Hittite was istamana-, bazizi- 
` clearly owes its origin to the Hurrians and is found 
exclusively in passages with Hurrian liguistic or cultic 
influence. On loaves in the shape of ears compare the 
examples cited in CAD H, 126b and AHw, 330b. A modern 
parallel is the pastry ?zzy bmn “ears of Haman” eaten by the 
Jews at Purim. See below on pp. 205ff. 


24. hiwaS$iwala-. 

E. Laroche in Mnémes Kbarin, II (1956), 3; H. Otten, 
Tot. (1958), 66ff.; Laroche, RHA, 69 (1961), 59; N. van 
Brock, RHA, 71 (1962), 102. Written: bi-wa-Si-wa-la-as (XXX 
15 + XXXIX 11, i 37) and bi-wa-a$-Si-wa-la-an (XXX 15 + 
XXXIX 19, i 26). Qualifies NINDA.KUR,.RA in these 
passages. Is there a relationship to the toponyms U RU Hiwas- 
šuwanta (XXVI 69 v 19; RHA, 69, 59), URU Hé-wa-as-3a- 
al-H-i[š] (2064/g obv 4; Riemschneider, MIO, 6, 364; 
Laroche, RHA, 69, 83; Güterbock, SBo, I, 4 rev 4’), and 
URU Hiwassa%a (XXVI 43 obv 21)?The same word *bi/ewas- 
$a- is the basis for all three toponyms, and for the bread 
name. For derivational sufformative compare mallitiwalla- 
"honey bread". 


25. bulliti-. 

Written: bu-ul-h-ti-is (УЦ 54 i 5-6; KBo IX 148 8), 
bu-ulli-ti-in (147/v 9’), and bu-li-te-in (1054/u 5"). In VII 54 
i 5-6 and KBo 1X 148 8 the word qualifies NINDA.KUR, .- 
RA and NINDA respectively. In 147/v 9' and duplicate 
1054/u 5' itis substantivized and stands in a list of foodstuffs 
including butter, cheese, and mari-loaves. The word seems to 
be based on the divine name 4Hulla°° and is derived 
therefrom in exactly the same was as tarbuntiti- is from 
dTarbunta. If the formative -iti- is Luwian, one might 
compare the bird name za-bar/bur-li-ti- (DLL, 112). Might 
one suggest that the Luwian diminutive ending was -iti-, while 
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49. Gotze, Madd., 125f.; 
Sommer, HAB, 148f. 


50. Laroche, Recb., 25. 


51. HWb, 75. 


52. Hoffner, Or NS, 35 (1966), 
388f. 
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the Nesite one was -anni-? But is this same formative (-iti-) 
involved in nabbiti-? Cf. p. 173. 


26. bu-u-u[n?-. 

This would be one possibility for reading the bread 
name in the fragment KBo IX 148 8’: 1NINDAfy-y-x[..]. 
Other possibilities would be: (1) bu-u-X[a- . . ] (2) hu-u-tla- . . 
1, and (less convincing on basis of the copy) (3) bu-u{i-li-ti-?? 
.. ]. Unfortunately, only the last possibility yields a name 
known from other passages. 


27. buppara-. f : 

It is possible that this word in the construetions 1% 
NINDApy-u-up-pär-as (KBo XI 36 iii 7) and NINDA.LE.- 
DE.A bu-u-up-par-as (KBo XI 36 v 11) is either an a-stem 
adjective (and therefore by my criteria a “патё”) or a 
genitive of a noun (“bread of the b.,” and therefore not a 
"name"). In the latter case it mist be (GIS/DUG)pyppar- (a 
type of vessel).5! 


28. buppašši-. 

Occurs only in the unpublished text 151/o 6’: [ma- 
a]$za NINDA.HLA bu-u-up-pa-a$-Si-i-x[ .. 1. Without ad- 
equate context it is impossible to be sure of the status of 
buppaS$il in this sentence. ~ 


29. buri-. 

Written: bu-u-ri-is (Bo 2687 iv 3’; ZA, 38, 181; Staatsv., 
II, 168°), bu-u-ri-e$ (Bo 3617 iv 3, 8), bu-u-ri-e- [es] (1726/u 
5’), bu-u-ri-i-e-e$ (KBo IV 2 i 62), bu-ri-ya-as (Bo 719 rev 1’), 
bu-uri-ya-as (KBo IV 2 i 19; Bo 2687 iii 15), NINDA x? 
bu-uri-us (XXXVI 83 iv 5’). Also possible, although no 
NINDA precedes, are bu-ri-in (XII 63 rev 11), bu-u-ri-ya-az 
(XLI 3 rev 13’). Since together with twelve NINDA purpurus 
twelve of these are poured out (iXbuwa-) onto a tray (KBo IV 
2 1 19-20), I would suspect that they are small balls, circlets 
or spirals of dough. The shape of these small objects is 
suggested not only by their grouping with the NINDA pur- 
pura- (purpura- “ball, sphere"), but also by the etymology. 
The noun buri(ya)- is cognate with the verb burai- “то pierce, 
perforate, encircle” (Laroche, RHA, 60 [1957], 14; Hoffner, 
Or NS, 35 [1966] , 388-89) and the second member ( *hura-) 
in the compound noun istamabura- “‘ear-ring, ear-circlet".5? 
The NINDA puri- would then be a small ring or circle of 
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dough similar to the modern American doughnut (smaller 
than the German Kranzkuchen). It will be suggested below 
that the riniyami- bread was a spiral-shaped bun. The name 
for this type of bread in ancient Greece was streptikios,5? 
and such spiral-shaped buns are portrayed in Egyptian tomb 
paintings of bakery scenes. The ancient Greek names for 
the pastry with a hole in the center were empeptas and 
krépis. Cf.pp. 205ff. 


30. burupi-. 

HWb, 77 (“kleines Gebäck”). Written: bu-ru-pi-us (XX 7 
i 5; 80 iii 8; 81 1 10) and bu-u-ru-pi-us (XLI 41 v 18’). In 
three passages it is said that the MI AMA.DINGIR-LIM or the 
MI.MES ba [zearai] strew these breads at the feet of the 
approaching king or prince.?? XX 80 ш 6-8: ma-ab-ba-an-ma 
DUMU.LUGAL I-NA URUKGgitaam-ma ma-ni-in-ku-u-wa- 
aan a-ri ta-a¥-ti MÉ MES. [az-ga-ra-a-i] me-na-ab-ba-an-da 
ti-ya-an-zi NINDA þy-ru-pi-uš-ši kat-ta-an is-bu-wa-a-an-zi, 
"And when the prince draws near to KaStamma, the 
b.-women come to meet him and strew NINDA pyrupius 
before him." XXVIII 90 + XX 81, i 9-10: DUMU.L[UGAL 
LNA VIRUKas-taam-ma pa-iz-zi MIA [MA.DINGIR-LIM-ši 
NINDA hu-ru-] pi-u$. kat-ta-an iS-bu-u-wa-i, “The prince goes 
to Kastamma, and the ‘mother of the deity’ strews 
NINDA purupius before him.” XLI 41 v 19’-21’: ma-a-an-kán 
LUGAL-us ba-an-da-a-iz-zi MIAMA.DINGIR-LIM 
NINDApu-uru-pi-ulS] LUGAL-i kat-ta-an is-b [u-u-w] a-a-i, 
"When the king ...-s, the ‘mother of the deity’ strews 
NINDA þurupius before the king." Of course, since no 
numeral precedes the NINDA sign in any of these passages, a 
reading “4 burupius" cannot be excluded. But a specific 
number in these passages seems decidedly out of place. There 
is a PUGpurupi-, which appears то be borrowed from 
Akkadian buruppu (“а dish made of metal" attested from 
Ur-III оп),5 and there is a Hurrian word buruppi- “dagger” 
(Laroche in Bottéro, RA, 43, 138f. note 15). Since an 
unspecified number of them were strewn at the feét of the 
dignitary, one would think of them as quite small. 


31. buthutal-. 

НИР, 78. Written: bu-ut-bu-ta-al (Bo 554 7’), bu-ut-bu- 
u-ta-al-la (XXIX 4 ii 60), bu-ud-bu-ud-da-a-la (XXIX 6 7), 
bu-ud-bu-ud|-da-a-la] (Bo 2634 i 23), bu-ut-hu-u-ta-la (Bo 
2634 1 30). The two passages from published texts cited 
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53. Both streptos and 
streptikos artos denote a 

kind of pastry made of twist- 
ed strands of dough (Pauly- 
Wissova, II (Apollon-Barbaroi), 
cols. 2739ff. s.v. “Bäckerei”). 
Other names denoting shapes: 
Greek kubos, blomaios, sesamis, 
kribanas, empeptas, krépis; Lat. 
quadratus, coronellas panes, men 
54. Erman, Aegypten, 224, 

fig. 71. Cf. ch. 6, fig. 1. 


55. NINDA purpuret were strewı 
at the king's feet (pp. 178f.). 


56. CAD H, 256b. 


57. Edition of this text: 
Kronasser, Umsiedl. (1963). 


58. CAD H, 263a; AHw, 362a. 
59. AHw, 362a. 


60. X 91 iii 15-17. 
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above are duplicates of each other and form part of the text 
which describes the change of residence of the “Black 
Goddess" (DINGIR.GE, ).?? The passage is transliterated and 
translated on pages 20-21 of Kronasser's edition. No special 
comment is entered for col. II, line 60 on page 52 
(commentary), but on page 51, note 9 Kronasser suggests the 
equation NINDAg.g-an (ii 47) = NINDAputbutalla (ii 60), on 
the basis of comparison of ii 47-54 with ii 56-65. This 
equation does not commend itself to the writer, since both 
terms are spelled phonetically. It appears from the assem- 
blage of spellings listed above that the word is an /-stem 
neuter noun, which in the nom.-acc. plural can take an -a 
ending. The unpublished passages cited above are not from 
further duplicates of the Black Goddess text, but do resemble 
in their wording both the Black Goddess text and the Ritual 
of Ammibatna. In other words, the two unpublished rituals 
seem to have a decidedly Kizzuwatnean cast. And this 
suggests that butbutal- may well be of Hurrian origin. Thus it 
is tempting to connect Pbutbutal with the word butbutu, 
which occurs in Alalakh Tablet 269:38 describing something 
purchased with emmer wheat.°® Von Soden’? has suggested 
that butbutu is Hurrian. Two other passages may belong 
here: NINDAg-g-gnHI.A NINDAfu.,(r»- (KBo ХІ 47 i 19’, 
which—if correct—would refute Kronasser’s equation); 2 
NINDA pu-ut-x| (KBo XIV 89 iv 3’). But the KBo XI 47 i 19" 
word could be NINDA hy-y[d-du-na-ti] , and KBo XIV 89 iv 
3' (in both the copy and by my collation of the tablet) looks 
more like NINDApy-ut-nfi- .. ]. The trace is definitely not 
-d [u- or -b[u-. 


32. bu-ut-n [i-. 
KBo XIV 89 iv 3. See discussion in preceding paragraph. 
One might restore NINDApy-ut-n[i-ik-ki- .. ] on analogy 


with the vessel name Р UG hutnikki-. 


33. buttuna/uti-. 

Written: bu-ud-du-na-ti[- (151/0 9°), bu-ud-du-nu-t[i- 
(Bo 5586), [b] u-ud-du-nu-ti-ya-ta (buddunuti-ya-ta; 178/4 
геу 8’), bu-u-ut-t[u- (XVII 24 ii 20), bu-u[d-du-..] (KBo XI 
47 i 19’; see previous entry). 


34. iyatti-. 
HWb, 81. This name occurs only in the following 
passage: ° 
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nu-kán 3 NINDA j-yg-at-ti-u$ IS-TU IN-BI 
GA.KIN.AG te-ya-an-te-es 1 NINDA py-ul-li-is-Sa-a-ya ME-i 
na-at GAM GISBANSUR DINGIRLIM da-a-i 


“He takes three iyattiloaves studded?$' with fruits and 
cheese(s) and one p.-loaf and puts them down on the god's 
table." Quite possibly the zyatti- was characterized by such 
studding with fruit or nuts. 


35. impadukili-. 

Occurs only in KBo IV 2 i 63 in context with bread 
names. Read either NINDA im-pa-du-ki-le-e-es or NINDA 
IM(.ZA) pa-du-ki-le-e-es. The KBo copy shows spacing be- 
tween NINDA.IM and pa-du-ki-le-e-es, which in turn is 
followed by two color adjectives ašara- and miti- (^white[?] " 
and '"red'").5? Perhaps PA-du-ki-le-e-es like these is an 
adjective modifying WINDA.IM(.ZA?). Cf, URU Impa and 

URU Zimimpa. 
36. istappulliyant-. 

Written: NINDA.KUR,.2A ZÍZ TUR ¿tap-pu-ul-l- 
an-za (пол. sg.) and NINDA.XUR,.RA is-tap-pu-ul-li-ya-an- 
ta-an (acc. sg.).? Since at present no verb *itappullai-/ 
*istappulliya- “to serve as a stopper" is attested, we hesitate 
to analyze these forms as participles. They could be 
understood as augmented steins in -ant of the nominal form 
ištappulli “cover, lid, stopper."$* Two passages which 
associate the verb istap- with breads are XII 16 ii 11-14 and X 
63 i 26. The former is broken, but it is clear that some 
opening in the АКАМ ° is stopped up withNINDA.ERIN.- 
MES: nam-ma-kan SA ARAH ba-[ ...] IS-TU NINDA.- 
ERÍN.MES itap-pi-[ . . 1. The second passage concerns the 
ritual pits into which offerings were lowered for the chthonic 
deities. There we read: na-asta dA-a-biin še-er IS-TU 
NINDA.KUR, .КА is-ta!-a-pi, "ile stops up the ritual pit at 
the top with ‘thick loaves'."6 $ 


37. iduri-. 

HWb, 93; Sommer and Ehelolf, Pap., 52. Written: 
i-du-ri-is (KBo X 34 i 6; XXXII 128 ii 16), i-du-ri-in (KBo 
XIV 27 rev 14-15; XII 15 vi 6; XI 31119), r-du-re-en (32/1 ii 
10’; 175/e ii 4’), i-duri (Bo 4999 iv 13’), i-du-re-e-es (32/i ii 
5’), i-du-re-es (KBo IX 118 obv 2), i-du-ri-uS (XX 98 ш 4; 
324 ii 4; 510/c i 6), i-duvi-ya|-..] (456/c rev 6’), 
i-tu-ril-..] (1618/c ú 16), i-tu-ú-ri|-..] (123/w i 5). This 
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61. On the construction 
ISTU...tiyantes cf. Sommer, 

ZA, 46 (1940), 32f. and R. 
Stefanini, Pudubepa (1964), 

18-19. The noun which follows 
ISTU in this construction is 

usually a gem name (cf. XXIX 4 i 14) 


62. K. Riemschneider, MIO, 5 
(1957), 145 on asara-. 


63. KBo X114 18, iv 12-13. 


64. HWb, 92. 


65. Cf. pp. 34ff. 


66. Discussion in Hoffner, J BL, 
86 (1967), 391, 398f. 


67. KBo X 34 i 6. 


68. Cf. above on p. 136. 
69. Cf. below on p. 193. 


70. XII 15 vi 7; X1 31 i 20; 
XX 98 iii 6. 


71. XII 15 vi 9-10; XI 31 
i 19-21. 


72. XXXII 128 ii 21-24. 
Mutton fat was also an 
ingredient in NIN DA hawiyatsi- 
(p. 159) and NINDA.LE.DE.A 
(pp. 196ff.). 
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type of bread could be made from sour dough (NINDA 
EM-SU).67 It could be prepared from the finer flour? 
(ZI.DA: KBo XV 37 i 8, iii 45-46) or from the thick, moist 
mash called BA.BA.ZA (KBo XV 37 1 29; XL 102 i 26).5 ° 
Yet despite its moist ingredients the finished product was not 
a pulpy porridge, but a loaf capable of being broken 
(parsiya-).”° Pieces of it, which had been broken off, could 
be dipped in oil in an abrushi- vessel." ! The following passage 
is of interest as illustrating the making of iduri- bread:"? 


tas nu SA MÁS.GAL e-e¥-[bar] 
UZU.1.UDU-ya A-NA 1 UP-NU BA.BA.[ZA] 
me-na-ab-ba-an-da im-mi-ya-an-[zi] 


na-as 2 NINDA ji-du-ri-i$ i-en-zi 


"(They slaughter a goat.) And they mix together the goat's 
blood and mutton fat with an ирии measure of BA.BA ZA, 
and make them (into) two iduri- loaves.” 


38. gabari-. 
HWb, 94 Goetze, JCS, 17 (1963), 63 fn. 34. Although 
Goetze listed almost all of the passages cited here, the 
spellings are repeated in order to make this catalogue more 
useful: 
nom. sg.: ga-ba-ri-i$ ( KBo П 4 ii 19-20, 11 24; KBo X 28v 
14) 
ga-ha-ri-i$ (Bo 3481 iv 11'; V. Haas, StPobl 4, 292f£.) 
ka-ba-ri-i-$ (K BoX] 36 iii 5) 

acc. sg.: ka-ba-re-e[n] (Bo 2816 i 13) 


abl. sg.: ka-ba-ri-e-ez (VIE 17 15) 
nom. pl.: [ga] -ba-re-eš (IBoT II 93 4) 


асс. pl: ga-ba-ri-i$ (XVII 35 ii 21, iii 5, iv 10) 


Case uncertain: ka-harli-..] (KBo VII 40 rev 5), ka-ba-ri-a$ 
(XXXV 126 obv 3), ka-harli-..] (665/u right col. 12’), 
ka-ba-ri|- ..] (Bo 2816 ii 15). Aside from the spellings опе 
can ascertain very little from these occurrences. The fact that 
one may speak of “half” of a NINDA kahari- (665/u right 
col. 12") suggests that it was a true loaf or cake rather than a 
dish of porridge or mash. It is called a NINDA.KUR, .RA in 
KBo II 4 ii 19 and Bo 3481 iv 11', which also points in the 
same direction. The KBo П 4 ii 19-20 spelling with the 
double Glossenkeil points to a foreign origin for the word 
(Hattic, Hurrian, etc.). It could be made from BA.BA.ZA 
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(KBo II 4 ii 19f., iii 24; Во 3481 iv 11’).”? Is the name 
perhaps a phonetic variant of kaggari- (see next entry)? On.k 
and b interchange see HE? paragr. 28 and C. Kühne and H. 
Otten, StBoT, 16 (1971) B rev 16. 


38a. kabaret-. 

KBo XX 3 obv 14’, rev 10’, 11’, 14; 4 iv 10’; 7 rev 4’, 
6’, 8’, 9’, etc.; KBo XI 36 v 10; KBo IX 128 5’; VII 17 15; 
367/z 9°; 654/2 3’; 879/z v 11; Ro 68/230 3’; StBoT 15, 48. 
Mostly occurs in older texts. 


39. kaggari-/kagri-. 

HWb, 94. Written: ga-agga-riiis (XXXIV 113 5’), 
ka-ag-ga-ri-i-in (XXXII 128 111; KBo XX 114 11’, 16’; 118 ii 
1), ka-ag-ga-ri-in (KBo XIV 102 1 4), ka-ka-ri-in (1/d left 20"), 
ga-ak-ka, ri-in (1340/0 6’), gagari-is (Bo 4811 i 15’), 
ka-ka-ri-u$ (1/d left 17’), ka-ak-ri-u$ (110/f 9°; StBoT, 15, 
38), ka-alg-..] (365/f ii 14), ka-ag[-..] (110/f 8°). The 
expressions UD.KAM-as NINDA kaggari- (KBo XX 114 i 
157-16’, ii 1; XXXII 128 i 11) and SA U,-MI NINDA kag[ga- 
ri]- (365/f ii 14), both of which mean “daily k.-bread”’, 
show that this type of bread was not a rarity, but a type 
which was regularly prepared in the cult. In this respect it is 
like the NINDA.KUR, .ВА U, -MI. This kind of bread could 
be made from BA.BA.ZA (KBo XX 114 1 1’, 16’). It was a 
true loaf or cake, since it could be “broken” (parSiya-; КВо 
XX 114 1 2’, 16’). The question of the term’s linguistic 
affiliation involves us in the problem of its relationship to 
Akkadian kakkaru and kakkartu, ^ as well as Heb. kikkar 
lebem.”* Since cognates to Akkadian kakkaru and Hebrew 
kikkar are fairly widely distributed in the Semitic languages, 
and since Hittite kaggari- exhibits the i-stem so frequent in 
loans from Semitic languages,"* it seems best to regard the 
Hittite word as borrowed from Syria or Mesopotamia. The 
word is attested in at least one Hurrian passage from 
Bogazkóy (KBo V 2 ii 24), suggesting perhaps that it was 
introduced into Hittite from Hurrian, which in turn bor- 
rowed it from a Semitic language of Mesopotamia or Syria. 
Of considerable interest, in view of the usage of Akkad. 
kakkaru and West Semitic "kakkar to denote both the 
disc-shaped talent (of metal) as well as the disc-shaped loaf of 
bread, is the occurrence in an unpublished text of: 1 
URUDU 9g-ag-ga-ri-i-i5 in a context with “one mina of iron, 
one mina of Julluri-metal,” and various containers of bronze 
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73. Cf. below on p. 193. 


74. AHw, 421f.; ARMT, 
12, 10; Kingsbury, HUCA, 34 
(1963), 19 (“waffles”). 


75. Exodus 29:23; I Samuel 
2:36; etc. 


76. zapziki- (Ugar. spsg), 
irimpi- (Akkad. erinnu), 
huript(i?)- (Akkad. buribtu), 
kupabi- (Heb. Roba‘), kiXhi- 
(Sem. *kis'u), punniki- (Akkad. 
pannigu, Heb. pannag), adupli- 
(Akkad. atuplu), zuppari- 
(Akkad. tiparu), aganni- 
(Akkad. agannu), paini- 
(Akkad. biu < *bainu), 
tuppi- (Akkad. tuppu). 


77. XXVI 62 iv 40; Laroche, 
Onom., 24, no. 257. 


78. MHUR.SAG-LU is found in 
KBo X 10 iv 22. Cf. Hoffner, 
JAOS, 87 (1967), 184. 
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(476/z iv 2-6"). Cf. рр. 205ff. . 


40. kal-ma-ab-| . .]. 

Written: 2 NINDA kal-ma-ab-| .. | (XXVII 68 i 6). The 
break corresponds to the present right extremity of the 
obverse. There is space for two or three more signs of 
medium width on the remainder of the line. From the 
numeral we must assume that the ending was plural. 
Etymologically, it is possible to connect this word with a 
Luwian onomastic element kalmaba- (in m Kalmabaziti).’7 In 
view of the Hittite noun kalmara- “mountain” one wonders if 
Luwian kalmaba- is cognate. If so, then the logographically 
written name MHUR.SAG-LU “mountain man” could be 
the semantic equivalent of m Kalmaba-ziti. Compare also the 
place names URU Kal-ma-zi-da (XXXI 65 rev 1) and possibly 
URUA[Lsa-ma-ba (HT 2 ii 23) if the scribe intended 
URUGa-al-ma-ba and accidentally interchanged his first two 


signs. 


41. karkitili-. 

Written: 1 NINDAgg-gr-Ri-§(i?-li-.] (Bo 3784 i 13’; 
StBoT, 15, 25), 1 NINDAggarkli-..] (Bo 3784 i 7’). 
Related to URU Karkisa? NINDA Kar-ki-si-li-] (XLII 85 11’). 


42. karsiya-. 

Written: 4 NINDA IM.ZA kar-Si-ya-a$ (XXXII 129 + 
814/b, 1 21). From the verb Rars- “to cut down, cut off," or 
the adjective karsi- “true, honest, frank"? 


kasmi- cf. kazzami-. 


42. katai-. 

Written: ka-a-ta-i (XXXV 82 i 1) and ga-ta-a-i (XXXII 
129 + 814/b, 121; 1262/0 rev 9°), ga-ta-|a-i] (KBo XIII 248 i 
22’). Cf. Otten, LTU, 83 fn. 1. Linguistic affiliation obscure. 


43. kazzami-/kazmi-/kakmi-. 

Written: Ra-az-za[(-mi-in)] (KBo XV 37 v 51 restored 
from unpublished duplicate 243/4), ga-az-za-mi-u$ (ABoT 21 
* KBo XVII 65, rev 24), ka-az-mi-da (not instr., but neut. pl. 
augmented stem?: KBo XX 113 iii 4’), ka-az-mi-it (instr.: 
KBo XVII 7 6), [gla-az-mi-it (instr: KBo XVII 7 7’), 
ka-az-m H- ..] (Bo 7860 i 4’), ka-as-mi (A Bo T 23 2). 
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44. kištu-. 

E. Laroche, JCS, 1 (1947), 205. Written: ke-es-tu-un 
(VII 17 6), ki-is-tu-un (УП 17 3, 5; KBo XX 8 iv 1; 33 obv 4; 
Bo 68/40 right 9’, 10°). That this bread type was known in 
the Old Hittite period is suggested by the archaic ortho- 
graphy in KBo XX 8, Bo 68/40, and to a limited extent also 
in KBo XX 33, which would indicate that the original 
versions of these texts were composed in the Old Kingdom. 
The word ki/estu- is known elsewhere in Hittite texts as a 
name of a basket or container.7° Only the determinative 
distinguishes the two words: for the container (GIS) and the 
bread(NINDA). HWb also suggests that &i-i$-tu-na-a$ in XXXI 
143 ii 8 is the bread name. I find this difficult to accept. The 
form does not bear the NINDA determinative, nor does the 
context argue decisively for a bread. Cf. p. 170. 


45. gullanti-. 

NINDA.KUR,.RA gul-la-a [n-te-] e-e$ (KBo X 37 i 22; 
possibly nom. pl., although the context is too fragmentary to 
be certain), 1 NINDA.KUR,.RA [gu] I-la-an-ti-in (KBo X 37 
iii 18; acc. sg.). 


46. kuwanzu| . ] nat&-. 

Only in XVII 12 ш 22-25: [nam]-ma A-NA 
DINGIR LIM 3 NINDA.KUR,.RA par-siya [1 
NINDA.K] UR, .RA sar-la-ad-da-as-Si-i5 [1 NINDA.KUR, .RJA 
piba-ad-da-a$-Si-i$ 1 NINDA.KUR,.RA ku-wa-an- 
zu-[ ] -na-as-Si-is, “Then in addition he breaks three thick 
loaves to the deity: one $., one p., and one k.” Each of the 
three types named exhibits the Luwian formative -a$5i-.5 ° 
The base of kuwanzu| | nassi- would be an expanded form of 
the noun kunzi-,?! which forms its derivatives in the Luwian 
manner: kunzagassi-, kunzalabi-, kunzigannabi-. 


47. kuitta(n)-. 

Bo 2599 vi 7-9 (cf. KBo XX, Inbaltsübersicbt, p. VI, 
note 4): 

ta-aš-ta NINDA fgu-á-ni-ik[ . . . ] 

NINDA ku-u-it-ta-an-na pa-ral-a? . . | 

u-da-i 


It would appear that NINDAkyittanna is to be interpreted 
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79. GIŠkištu- in HWB, 112. 


80. HE?, par. 382a. 


81. HWb, 117; Güterbock, 
JCS, 10 (1956), 64 (fn. a), 122. 


82. Possible also is some 
connection with the 
verb lam- “sich ver- 
mengen(?)" (S£ BoT, 

5 [1968], 106] in a re- 
duplicated form *lalam-. 


83. AHw, 588a. 


84. AHw, 588a. 
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grammatically as NINDAkyittan=a (“and k.-bread”). The 
final » on the bread name could be the accusative singular 
ending on an a-stem noun, or part of the stem. Bo 2599 isa 
young copy of an Old Hittite ritual (cf. KBo XX 9). 


47. lallamuri-/lallampuri-/lallapuri-. 

Written: la-al-la-am-mu-ri-is (XXXII 128 i 8), la-la-mu-u- 
rii$ (Bo 5593 ii 24' [dupl of precedingl), la-al-la-am- 
mur+{i-..] (KBo XVII 98 v 3), la-a-H(a-mu-ri-..] (XXV 46 
ii 12), [/a-al-la-] mu-u-ri (XXVII 19 iii 5), la-la-mu-ri (Bo 2040 
iv 195, Jaallla-muri-..] (XXV 46 i 12), la-al-la[-mu- 
ri-..] (553/c rev 12’), la-la-mu-ri-ya-as (276/n 4), la-al-la- 
am-pu-ri-i$ (1781/c ii 24; BiOr, 8 (1951) 2253; CTH, 699), 
la-al-la-am-pu-ri-ya-as (1781/c iii 50; other lallampuri-s with 
endings broken off: 456/c rev 9, 2742/c 7), la-al-la-pu-u-ti- 
ya-as (1817/c 10, CTH, 699, joins 1781/c). Etymology 
obscure. But compare HUR.SAG J glapaduwa.®? 


48. lapassi-. 
Written: 1 NINDA Jq4-ba-aš-ši-išs BA.BA.ZA UP-NI (163/x 
iv 14^). Cf. NINDA4Jpašši-. 


mabbuella- cf. mubbila-. 


49. makalti-/makanti-. 

Written: ma-kal-ti-is (XVII 20 iii 12; KBo XIII 193 9’), 
ma-«kal5ti-is (XVII 20 iii 6), [ma-k] al-ti-is (XVII 20 iii 4; Bo 
2432 14’), ma-kal-ti-ya (XXX 40 i 28), ma-kal-ti-us (KBo 
XIV 142 1 59; IBoT III 83 8’, 9’; 38/r iv 4’; 1219/u obv 3’), 
ma-kal-t|i-..] (Bo 2892 ii 16’), ma-kán-te-e$ (X 92 11 5), 
ma-kán-ti-us (KBo XIV 142 i 44, 45, ii 8). In XXX 40 i 28 
and KBo XV 37 i 17 makalti- occurs without the NINDA 
determinative. The phonetic resemblance of makalti- to 
Akkad. mäkaltu “eating tool"5? and mäkalu “food, meal- 
time’’** both from the verb akdlu “to eat" may not be 
coincidental. Other Hittite bread names are identical with 
vessel names (pupura-, kistu-). The Akkadian vessel name 
DUG MA-KAL-TU is found in the ritual fragment XXXII 113 
i 6. The fact that makalti-/makanti- shows an i-stem also 
accords with the theory that it might be a loanword from a 
Semitic language. 
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50. mallitiwalla-. 

Glossenkeil word occurring in XLII 91 ii 2, etc. 
Probably based on Luwian mallit- “honey” and approx- 
imately equivalent to logographic NINDA.LAL. 


51. mari-. 

Written: ma-ri-is (XL 102 i 13’ without NINDA-deter- 
minative), ma-ri-t-i§ (85/4), ma-ri-i-e-e$ (Bo 4045 left 1’), 
ma-ri-us (47/0 8° without determinative). In view of the 
word GISmari- which denotes either a lance (НУР, 136) ora 
musical instrument (XI 34 iv 11ff. and cf. Güterbock in CAD 
Z, 38b sub zamäru) it is only fair to defend the interpretation 
of the two references cited above (147/о 8’; XL 102 i 13’) 
where mari- appears with no determinative to indicate it isa 
bread. In XL 102 i 11’-14’ fifteen items which are called 15 
kap-pi-Sa are enumerated according to types ([SÀ.] BA) as 3 
kugullas 3 kellu [3 x?] -am-mu-ra-an 3 Senan 3 maris. These 
items are set apart of the deity (bink-) and are then actually 
placed (ti-an-zi) before the storm god of Manuzi and the 
deity Lelluri. There is, of course, a NINDA$ena- as well as a 
NINDA mari-, but the other names in the group are not 
known to date as bread names. In 147/v 8’ ma-ri-u$ occurs in 
a context together with butter, cheese and bulliti- bread. 
Therefore, it too would seem to be a foodstuff. Whether the 
similarity of spelling between mari- bread and the mari- lance 
indicates a corresponding similarity of form I am not 
prepared to argue. 


52. mitgaimi-. 

HWb, 144; Goetze, JCS, 5 (1951), 67-73. According to 
Goetze this word is a Luwian passive participle in -imi- 
meaning "sweetened." In certain ritual texts it appears to fill 
the place of NINDA.KU;?? and NINDA.KUR,.RA KU; é 
"sweetened bread." Unfortunately this Luwian passive par- 
ticiple has not yet been attested modifying other sweetened 
fruits or beverages. Hence, it is not clear whether logographic 
writings with KU, for items other than bread (e.g., GESTIN 
KU; ) should be read as mitgaimi-, sanezzi-, maliddu-, or even 
some other, as yet unknown, word. Written: mi-it-ga-i-mi-1s 
(X 21 iii 11), mi-it-ga-i-mi-u$ (X 21 iii 8; IX 18 5; КВо ХІ 51 
iii 14; IBoT I 16 obv 3; IBoT 11 68 obv 4), [mi-i] t-ga-i-mi-us 
(ХІ 13 iv 8), [mi-it-g] a-i-mi-us (XXV 1 ii 50; XXX 23 + 
XXXIX 13, ii 7), mi-it-gai-mu-us (XX 28 iii 10; XXV 1 iii 35; 
6 ii 20; XXX 23 ii 24; XXX 25 + XXXIX 68 + XXXIX 4, 
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85. Goetze, JCS, 5 (1951), 
67-73; HWb, 144. 


86. KBo XI 51 iii 14 and 17; 
XXX 25++ i27, 32 with ii 3, 7. 


87. Goetze, JCS, 5 (1951), 
71-72. 


88. HWb, 144. 


89. AHw, 526; HWb, 309. The 
fact that Akkad. labku describes 
bread only at Bogazköy: 
arouses the suspicion that it 
was pressed into service to desig- 


nate a type of bread more or less, 


peculiar to the Hittites, 
namely NIND A miumiu-, 
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obv 27), mi-it-ga-im-mu-us (XXXIX 5 obv 10°), mi-id-da-ga- 
mi-is (II 5 ii 12), mi-in-ta-ga-mi-i$ (XXX 41 v 17),mi-in-ta-ga- 
mi-i-e$ (XXX 41 v 6). Cf. pp. 123 and 199. 


53. miumiu-. 

H. Ehelolf, OLZ, 36 (1933), 3 fn. 2; HWb 144. Written: 
mi-u-mi-u (KBo X 34 i 10; XXXVIII 25 i 17; XXV 46 n 5, 
12; Bo 4999 iv 15°; XXV 14 iv 2), mi-ú-mi-[ú} (KBo II 15 iv 
5), mi-i-u-mi (XXXV 148 iv 20); [mi-i-] u-mi-i-u (1BoT II 24 
7), mi-u-mi-u-i (69/d ii 11), mi-i-u-mi-us-x|..] (KBo ХШ 
226 9’), mi-u-mi-u-da (KBo XIV 116 iv 7), mi-ú-mi-ú-ta 
(1326/u 4), mi-u-mi-x[ .. 1 (Bo 3784 i 5’). Two additional 
occurrences, cited as unpublished by Ehelolf in 1933 (Bo 477 
7 and Bo 610 ii 12) I have not been able to consult, so their 
spellings are unknown to me. The bread name miumiu- seems 
to be a reduplicated form of the simple adjective miu- “soft, 
gentle, mild." 5? Since Akkad. labku means ‘“softened,” it is 
tempting to identify NINDA miumiu- as the phonetically 
written equivalent of NINDA LABKU.®? It is not clear what 
can be deduced from KBo XIV 116 iv 7-8: [A-NA] LUGAL 
wa-at-tar-ma  bal-zi-ya пи NINDA mi-u-mi-u-da 18-ТО] É 
LÜ.NINDA.DU.DU Z-da-an-i, "for the king wattarma is 
called for, and (¿¿., whereupon) they bring NINDA muimuida 
from the bakery." wattarma (or wattar-ma?) is probably not 
a Hittite word, but either Hattic or Hurrian. Yet it seems that 
in response to the call for wattarma they bring 
NINDA miumiuda. Cf. p. 190 for NINDA yatarmaSSi-. 


54. mubbila-/mabbuila-/mabbuella-. 

N. van Brock, RHA, 71 (1962), 166. Written: mu-ub-bi- 
la-a$ (KBo X 52 obv 12 = KBo XV 16+ KBo X 52, iii 23’), 
mu-ub-bi-la-an (Bo 2634 i 25), [mu-] ub-bi-la-an (Bo 2634 i 
202), [ma-a] b-bu-i-la-as (XXXV 70 ii 5; LTU, 71), ma-ab- 
bu-e-el-la-an (KBo XIII 62 obv 9). 


55. mulatt-. 

HWb, 145. Written: mu-a-ti-is (VII 1418; KBo V2ii 7; 
Bo 2341 i 20), mu-u-la-a-ti-is (XXIX 4 iii 40), mu-u-la-ti-is 
(XXIX 4 i 72, ii 1, б, etc), mu-la-a-ti-is (IX 215; XXXII 68 
rev 1; ABoT 21 rev 15; KBo V 2 i 26, 27, iv 10, 16), 
mu-la-ti-in (XV 42 їп 5, 7; XXXIX 82 8’, 13’; KBo IX 115 
obv 9; KBo XV 48 i 28’), mu-u-la-ti-in (XII 11 iii 12, 20; 
XXIX 4 п 24, ш 12), mu-la-a-te-in (УП 20 obv 11), 
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mu-la-a-ti-in (KBo IX 119A 11’; Bo 2281 8°; Bo 5093 ii 9°), 
mu-u-la-a-tian (KBo V 21 15, 17; Bo 6393 7’), mu-u-la-an- 
ti-in (XXV 46 ii 8), mu-u-la-ti-i$ (123/w i 6), mu-la-a-ti (KBo 
V 21 20), mu-u-la-ti-i (XII 11 iii 17), mu-la-a-tiY M (XXX 28 
obv 11), mu-u-la-ti-ya mu-a-ti-| .. | (XXV 42 їп 5), 
mu-id[a-..] (KBo X 37111), mu-la-a-t [r- . . | mu-u-la-t [a- 
.. ] (1669/u 5"). Etymology obscure. Could be made from 
wheat flour (KBo IX 119A 117-12’), from BA.BA.ZA (KBo 
XV 48 1 28; KBo XIX 129 obv 47), and with or without salt 
(KBo V 2127-28, ii 15-16). Usual amount of flour required 
for a loaf was one half UPNU (e.g., XXIX 4 iii 54). Could be 
broken (par$iya-) (Bo 6393 7’; Bo 7835 iii 13’). Is the object 
of the unclear verb balianzi in Bo 78501 187-19’. 


56. muriyala-. 

HWb, 145; Alp, JKF 1, 131; Otten & Soucek, StBoT, 8 
(1969), 99. Translated: “traubenförmig(?)” (HWb, 145), 
“aus Traube(n) hergestellt” (Alp), “Gebäck in Form von 
muri- 'Traube(n),” and ‘‘Trauben-Brot” (Otten & Soucek). 
Otten & Soucek emphasize Bo 2599 i 8’-9’, where the triad 
of bread names occurs: 1 NINDASi-e-na-as 1 NINDA tų- 
uz[-2i-]is 1 NINDA mu-u-ri-ya-la-aš. Written: mu-u-ri-ya-la-a$ 
(KBo XVI 78 iv 13; Bo 2599 i 9’; 118/r rev 6°), mu-u-ri-ya- 
la-an (ХИ 15 v 17), mu-u-ri-ya-la-| ..] (KBo XVII 4 iii 2; Bo 
1734 rev 2’; 118/r obv 6°), [mu-uri-y]a-la-a$ (118/r obv 5’), 
mu-ri-ya-le-e§ (KBo XVII 1 iii 26, 27), mu-ri-ya-li-i$ (ABoT 
17 obv ii 6), mu-u-ri-ya-li[-..] (ХП 15 v 24; KBo XX 104 
rev 2”), muri-ya-a-lu-u$ (Bo 2689 ii 9’), mu-t-ri-ya-lu-uk (Bo 
2689 ii 11’), mu-u-ri-ya-lu-Xa (KBo ХУП 4 iñ 9), mu-u- 
ril-..] (118/r rev 7’). A bread name found chiefly in Old 
Hittite texts or those whose period of composition fell during 
the Old Hittite period. Cf. p. 205f. 


57. nabbiti-. 

HWb, 146. Written: 

nom. sg.: na-ab-bi-ti-is (KBo XV 52 vi 31; KBo X 34 i 7; 
XXX 40 i 8), na-a-bi-ti (“ Akkadographic’” XII 15 v 7, 
8). 

acc.sg.: na-a-bi-ti-in (KBo IX 119 i 8), na-bi-ti-in (XVII 28 
Hi 42; IX 22 iii 8), na-ab-bi-tiin (KBo XX 129 i 4, 6, 
10; 510/c iv 4’, 9°; 20/e 2”). 

loc. sg.: na-bi-ti (IX 22 ii 9), na-bi-ti-i (IX 22 iii 15), 
na-ab-bi-ti (Bo 2512 i 30, 34; Bo 2579 ii 12; 510/c iv 
12; 123/v 14). 
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90. HE? , par. 50c. 


91. Ibidem; X 63 vil, 5; KBo 
X 20 iii 37, and compare 
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92. Pauly-Wissova, II 
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Liddell & Scott, 1653. 
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nom. pl.: za-ab!-bi-ti-i$ (ХУП 28 iii 29). 

acc. pl.: na-ab-bi-ti-in (KBo V 1 ii 19). 

loc. pl.: na-ab-hi-da-a$ (XXXII 49a iii 13). 

pl, but case undeterm.: za-a-bi-ti (XII 15 v 5), na-bi-ti-[ . . 

] (XX 86 ii 12), n[a . .] (XH 15v 3). 

This word is attested in Hurrian texts: za-ab-bi-ti(- .. ] (Bo 
2645 i 8), [nla-a-bi-te-ni-e$ (31/0 rev iv 6’). Indeed the 
Hittite texts in which the bread name occurs most commonly 
are of a Hurrian religious background. All of this would 
suggest that the word is of Hurrian origin. Also of interest is 
the similarity to the city name URUNa-bi-ta (XXI ба rev 6; 
IBoT ЇЇ 129 obv 12). Thus we would have a parallel to 
modern parlance in which we refer to Vienna, Italian, French 
or Syrian bread as distinct types. Compare NINDA дра 
with HUR.SAG Aina, NINDA takarmu- with URU Takar- 
muha, NIND Apiwagiwala- with ЧЕЧ Hiwaššuwanta, etc., and 
the discussion on pp. 209ff. 


58. ninattanni.-. 
M. Vieyra, RA, 51 (1957), 101. KBo VH 46 iv 6-8: 


1 GISBANSUR AD.KID % NINDA wa-ge-e3-Sar % NINDA.- 
ERIN.MES 4 NINDA[ . . ] 

1 NINDA.KUR,.RA KU; SA % UP.NI BA.BA.ZA 7 
NINDA LA-AB-[KU . . . ] 

2 NINDA n-na-at-ta-au-ni-ya-as 1 DUGKU-KU-UB wa-ab-nu- 
[x2] 


The ending -anni- is the Nesite diminutive formative.?? Since 
a statuette of the goddess Ninatta is written Ininattani-,?! 
NINDAnjnattanni- ought to be loaves of bread (or cakes) 
made to represent in miniature that goddess. The Judaean 
women in Jeremiah’s time made kawwänim (‘‘cakes,” cf. 
Akkad. kamänu) for the "queen of heaven," bearing her 
image (Jeremiab 44:19). 


59. niniyami-. 

Laroche, RA, 52 (1958), 188; DLL (1959), 75; HWb, 
Erg. 2 (1961), 18. Written: ni-ni-ya-mi-is (XXXV 146 ii 7), 
ni-ni-ya-mi-in (XXXV 146 u 12). “Part. low. d'un vb. 
*niniya-” (DLL). Perhaps reduplicated form of nai-/neya- “to 
turn." If so, then dough rolled into a spiral before baking. 
TheGreeks called these pastry spirals streptikioi (see above on 
р. 163 with note 53, and pages 205ff.)?? A pictorial 
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representation of such pastry spirals can be found on the 
tomb murals of Ramesses III.?? The baker's assistant can be 
seen preparing to put one such spiral cake into the oven in 
the uppermost register (see figure 1). Compare the German 
Scbnecke and the French petit pain aux raisins. 


60. nurati-. 

Written: NINDAny-rq-ti-in (XXII 20 obv 5). The sign nu 
drawn the same as the zu in du-ud-du-nu-wa-an-zi in obv 6 
(collation March, 1971). NINDA sign has middle vertical 
wedge in top row “indented” in manner which is often 
employed to differentiate NINDA from “4” (without in- 
dentation). Singular form іп acc. -n also favors reading as 
NINDA. Perhaps related to Hurrian ruranti- "pomegr- 
anate,"?^ which in turn is borrowed from El Amarna 
"Akkadian" murimtu. Cf. pp. 119 and 207. 


61. panku-. 
Written: 1 NINDA pg-an-ku (XLII 85 10°). 


62. parapri-. 

Written: М№ІМРАра-ға-ар-і- (Bo 1813 right 9°), 
[NINDAp]ara-apri (XLII 85 11). In view of the verb 
paripreSk- (StBoT 12, 72) probably a bread type which 
produced flatulence. Cf. etymology of Germ. Pumpernickel. 
Flatulence would have been effected by bread made from 
bean flour (cf. IBoT Ш 1: 14f., KBo X 34 i 11ff.). 


63. parnuwamt-. 
Written 1 NINDA pár-nu-wa-mi-iš (Bo 3784 i 11’). 


64. parša-. 

A. Goetze, Tunn., 8f. Written: (nom. sg.:) pár-a-as 
(Tunn. I 48-49), (acc. sg.:) par-Sa-an (XX 75 ii 11; XVII 27 ii 
19, 27), par-Sa-a-an (XXVII 62 obv 10), (acc. pl.:) pár-su-us 
(XXVII 63 iv 11), (loc. pl:) par-Sa-as (XXVII 63 iv 7), 
par-Sa-a-as (XXVII 62 obv 7). Goetze?5 translates “crumbs.” 
Probably related to verb par¥-/parsai-/parsiya-.° ° 


65. parsiul-. 

HWb, 163. Defined there as “crumb.” Appears only 
once in published texts and there without the NINDA 
determinative. Yet the connection with NINDA.KUR,.RA 
and NINDA.SIG in the preceding line is clear and assures us 
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that the meaning “bread crumb” is correct. The lines? ? read: 
патта NINDA.KUR,.RA NINDA.SIG.MES-ya pár-si-ya 
na-an-sa-an ba-a$-sii da-ai par-si-u-ul-li-ma-kan ara-an a-ri 
an-da na-a-i, “Then he breaks up thick loaves and thin loaves 
and puts it (the bread) on the hearth. But the fragments he 
turns to face one another." The formation pariWiul (or 
parsiulli, if the -i is not the neut. pl. ending) is that of the 
nouns in -z/(li)-?* The formation?? is deverbal and passive: 
"that which has been broken off." 


66. parSulli-. 
HWb, 164. Translated there as “crumb” or as adjective 
“crumbled.” Written: 
neut. sg. nom.-acc.: pår-aš-šu-ul-li (X 11 iii 11), par-Su-ul-li 
(XXX 16 + XXXIX 1, iii 7-9; XXXI 111 2-3), 
com. sg. acc.: pár-Xu-ul-li-in (KBoXV 37 ii 55,56), 
neut. pl. nom.-acc.: pár-Su-uHi (XXV 361 11; XXXIV 124 
obv 8, 11). 
The formation is the deverbal substantive in -ulli-: bariulli-, 
kariulli-, istappulli-, ipulli-, buppulli-, pupulli-, kuskuSulli-, 
buttulli-, and kaliliulli-.”° Since the verb “то break up" has 
both stems: par$- and parSi(ya)-, one finds both parSiul(li)- 
and partulli- as deverbal substantives. The denominative verb 
arba parsulai- is derived from this noun. 


67. partanni-. 

DLL, 80. Listed there as occurring in XVII 12 ii 4. I 
cannot find the word in line 4. It does occur, however, in 
lines 21 and 33 (NINDA par-ta-an-ni-in-zi) with the Luwian 
ending of the com. gender nom. pl. (-z2i). The formative -nni- 
could be that which marks adjectives designating ingredients 
or materials (HE? 382c). The stem parta-, however, is still 
obscure. A Luwian noun parta- “region, side" exists,! °° but 
yields little sense in a bread name, unless allusion is made to a 
loaf with a given number of sides (pentagonal, octagonal, 
etc.; compare Grk. artos blömiaios, artos oktablömos, Lat. 
panis quadratus). Cf. p. 205ff. 


68. parduSimi-. 

Written: 1 NINDApdárdu-$ii-mi-i$ (Bo 3784 i 12’). 
Luwian passive participle in -mi-? 
69. pihaddasSi-. 

The context of XVII 12 iii 22ff. (see discussion above 
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on р. 169)makes it probable that pi-ba-ad-da-a8-8-i8 in KBo 
XII 60 4 (compare the $ar-la-da-a$-si-i$ in KBo XII 60 6 with 
the Sar-la-ad-da-as-si-i$ in XVII 12 iii 23) also modifies 
NINDA, although the text is broken on the right side of the 
column. Note also the other bread name in the immediate 
context: NINDAyy-bu-rai (KBo ХП 60 3, 5, 7, 8). The 
formation is Luwian, the ending -a¥Si- marking adjectives of 
pertinence.!°! Оп the root piba(t)- see Götze, KLF, 1 
(1930), 82; Goetze, JCS, 5 (1951), 72 fn. 56; DLL (1959), 
81f.; Bossert, JKF, 2, 331ff. 


70. piyantalla/i-. 

E. Laroche, BiOr, 11, 122, and A. Goetze, JCS, 17 
(1963), 63 fn. 34. Written: přya-an-ta-al-li-i¥ (KBo XI 36 v 8; 
KBo XVII 29 iv 3), pi-ya-an-ta-li-is (XXXI 57 iv 14; XXXV 
126 obv 2; KBo VII 40 rev 7’), pi-an-tal-la-as (IBoT ЇЇ 93 2), 
pi-ya-tal-la-as (KBo УП 42 iv 13’), pi-ya-an-ta-al-li-[ .. | (Bo 
68/40 right 12’), pi-ya-an-taMa-| .. | (351/ rev 9’), 
pi-ya-an-ta-al-[ .. | (665/u right 9’), pi-an-ta-al-[ .. | (KBo 
XX 21 8°), pi-ya-an-t [al?- . . | (242/r right 3), pi-an-ta[-. .] 
(Bo 2816 ii 16), pi-ya-an-| .. | (KBo XII 66 i 7). The word 
was discovered too late to be included in N, van Brock's 
study of nominal derivatives in 4- (RHA, 71 [1962], 128, 
168). Of the ten other Nešite or Luwian nouns and adjectives 
in -ntalli- five are considered by her to be Luwian: uwalantal- 
li-/ulantalli-, mantalli-, walippandali-, and witantalli-. The 
rest, not considered Luwian, are: Sapantalli-, i$pa(n)talli-, 
karSantalli-, warwantali-, and lelbuntalli-. 


71. pullisfa-/pullis. 

Only in X 91 iii 15-17: mu-kán 3 NINDAj-yg-at-ti-u$ 
IS-TU IN-BI GA.KIN.AG te-ya-an-te-e$ 1 NINDA pu-ul-li- 
is-Sa-a-ya ME- na-at GAM GISBANSUR DINGIRLIM da-a-i, 
“He/she takes three 7.-loaves (which have been) studded with 
raisins and cheese (fragments) and one p.-loaf, and puts them 
down on the god's table." The form NINDA pulliššaya must 
be acc. sg. by context. The final -ya (possibly even -aya, HE? 
302b) is the conjunction “and”. This leaves either the stem 
pullissa- (if the conjunction is -ya) or pulli (if the conjunc- 
tion is -aya), which should be a neut. sg. noun. Cf. 
NIND A pi] [a- (Bo 69/739), (B.-G.). 


72. punniki-. 
HWb, 173; Hoffner, JAOS, 88 (1968), 534. The form is 
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an i-stem common gender noun. Written: (nom. sg.:) pu-un- 
ni-kis (XI 18 ii 21, 31), pu-un-ni-ki-is (KBo IV 13 iii 12), 
pu-un-ni-ke-e§ (П 8 ii 1, 4, 7, 10, 16, 20), pu-ni-kis (XI 18 ii 
35; KBo IV 13 iii 4; Bo 4930 right 2’), pu-ni-ki-is (KBo IV 13 
iii 15; IBoT II 4 i 10), pu-ni-k[i-is) (XI 27 ii 9; IBoT H 4 i 
13), pu-un-ni-k [1-15] (IBoT П 4 18), (acc. sig.:) pu-un-ni-ki-in 
(XXV 18 iv 36; 294/u left 11’; Bo 68/241 11 11’), (inst. sg.:) 
pu-un-ni-ki-it (Il 8 ii 23), pu-ni-ki-it (IBoT W 3 5). The 
consistent single writing of the velar stop points to a voiced 
phoneme (*g). The sporadic writings with doubled z suggest 
a phonetic interpretation "punnigi-. This interpretation ac- 
cords nicely with the evidence from Akkadian and Hebrew 
documentation. The Akkadian bread name pannigu or 
punnigu'°? and the Hebrew pannag! ?? surely represent the 
same word. Akkad. pannigu is used to translate NINDA.DIM 
in the lexical series НА R -g u d = imrit!°* Outside of the 

lexical texts pannigu/pennigu occurs in Akkadian rituals and, 
denoting a type of meal, in an Ashurbanapal text (AHw, 
818). Since the occurrences of the word in Akkadian texts 
are all post-Middle Babylonian, it is likely that the occur- 
rences in Hittite texts are the earliest yet known. 1 would. 
suggest on the basis of this fact that the word found its way 
into Akkadian and Hebrew from an earlier home in Asia 
Minor. The variation of the vowel in the first syllable can be 
paralleled elsewhere. The royal names Labarna and Suppilu- 
liuma came to be written Lubarna and Saplulme in the 
Assyrian annals of the early first millennium. And if the -- 

ending is a Hittite thematization of a pre-Hittite noun stem 

ending in a consonant, the pre-Hittite (Anatolian) word 

ended in -ik/g, for which there is a parallel in the pre-Hittite 

Anatolian bread name NINDA tunik-, In Hittite texts punniki- 

is always singular, and always occurs in combination with 

burutel soup, sweet bread, and the crocus plant. A single 

punniki- required either % (II 8 ii 1, etc.), 1 (XI 18 ii 21, 31, 

35; 27 ii 9), or 1% UPNU of flour (IBoT II 4 i 10). 


73. purpura-. 

HWb, 173. The noun purpura- denotes a small ball. 
When marked by the NINDA determinative, it designates a 
small ball of dough. Paradigm in HWb, 173-74. Even without 
the NINDA determinative purpura- often designates balls of 
dough. In such cases the context of the sentence itself makes 
this clear: ima purpure$ “balls of dough" (XXVII 67 ii 9, 
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11, ili 16; KBo IV 2 i 56); nu išnaš purpuran iyanzi n-an 
ANA LUGAL MÍLUGAL ANA ETÍM KLMIN anda 
tamaSkizzi, “They make a ball of dough, and (s)he presses it 
against the king, queen, and the house of the same" (KBo IV 
2 i 56-57), purpure$ išnaš (with the genitive following the 
regens: KBo IV 2 i 63). This bread name may have been 
written once with the AM sign instead of BUR (KBo V 1 ii 
33; but see above р. 151). In order to avoid confusion 
between the somewhat similar AM and BUR signs the scribe 
once wrote NINDA gyyt-UT-pu-ry-u$ (IX 17:23). Other sub- 
stances from which purpura- balls were made are mud (KBo 
IV 2 i 48, 55), and soapweed (KBo IV 21 39ff.). Occurrences 
of NINDA purpura-: KBo IV 2 i 19; XXIX 4 iii 6; IX 17 23; 
XXV 36 vi 26; XXXII 6813; KBo X 24 iv 24, 27, v 3, 5, 23; 
Bo 181 (Otten, ZA, 53 [1959], 174ff.) iv 3; Bo 1482 rev 14’; 
Bo 5005 rev 6’; KBo XVI 82 3’, 5’, 9; KBo XIX 128 i 14; 
140/4 ii 8’, 9’; 1366/u left 3’, 5’; Bo 68/14 obv 10’; Bo 68/66 105. HWb, 174. 
ii 6’; Bo 68/215+ v 17’; VAT 7448 iii 4’. Often these balls of 
dough/bread were scattered at the feet of the king (and 
queen) during a procession (VAT 7448 iii 3'-5'; StBoT 13 
[1970] , 25; 15 [1971], 31). The vessel-name P UG purpuri- 
may also be compared.! ° 5 


73a. Xalakar-. 


Written: Xa-la-kar (VII 1+ ii 1), Xa-la-a-kar (1331/u rt 8’; 
1922/c rev 7), Sa-a-la-kar (1665/c i 13; 911/z ш 5’), 
Sa-lal-akra (Bo 3324 1 67). 


74. Saniwali-. 
Written: $a-ni-wa-lii* (KBo XVII 65 left edge 1). 


75. Sarama(n)-. 

HWb, 184. Understood by Goetze! °° as bread basket 106. JCS, 1 (1947), 85 fn 18. 
rather than bread. It must be admitted that comparing Butfor another vessel/bread 
GIS BANSUR-as  NINDAjpgli$ with (NIND A šaramnaš homonym see p. 169 (kištu-). 
NINDApg]i$ (XXXI 57 iv 6ff.) suggests that the Sarama(n) is 
a location. Written: 

nom.-acc. sg.: Sa-ra-a-ma-an (2/1 12’, 132); 

loc. sg.: NINDA a-ra-am-ni (Bo 5118 i 5, iv 3°); 

Akkadogr. sg.: SA 1 NINDASa-ra-am-ma (665/u right 9’); 

nom.-acc. pl: $a-ra-a-ma (KBo XX 1 iii 1; 3 rev 12’; 27 rev 

9’; 28 obv 6’, 11’; 67 1 15, 17; 1932/c + 1978/c, i17; 
76/n i 9^, iv 21°); Sa-ra-am-ma (XXXIX 7 ü 40; XXX 
24 u 18; KBo IV 9 i 22; KBo XI 52 ii 13); 
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Sa-ra-a-am-ma (XXX 23 iii 43); Sa-ra-am-na (XXXIX 7 

H 5; IBoT I 29 obv 55; KBo XVII 74 ii 26); 

Sa-ra-a-am-na (365/i 12’); 

loc. pl.: Sa-ra-am-ma-a5 (XXV 2 + 6, її б, 11); Sa-ra-am-na-as 

(KBo IV 9 i 24, iv 20, 42, v 1, 7; Bo 2503 iii 20’; Bo 

2793 v 4); Sa-ra-am-ma-na-as (KBo IV 9 iv 13, 48; Bo 

2793 ii 4; 159/f ii 3); 

gen. pl.: Sa-ra-am-na-a$ (KBo XX 21 6’; 4 iv 9’; KBo IV 9 iv 

48; VIL 17 9, 16); Sa-ra-am-ma-as (XX 28 ii 5, 10). 
Forssman (KZ, 79, 20-23) has suggested that the basic notion 
of saramna- (with and without NINDA) is “oben befindlicb", 
and that all of the substantival usages of this adjective must 
be derived therefrom. I am not convinced that this adequate- 
ly explains the bread name, although it obviously fits the 
Sarama(n)- in Mursili’s annals, which designates an acropolis, 
where the inhabitants of a besieged city seek protection. 
Could this bread have received its name by virtue of its being 
a type of provisions laid by against siege? One thinks of the 
Akkadogram $A BIRTI “provisions of the citadel” which 
also occurs in Murfili annals. NINDAYgrama(n)- probably 
does not denote a bread basket. 
There is no other example of a Hittite word whose 
determinative does not indicate either the class to which the 
item belongs (e.g., MUSEN, LU) or the material out of which 
it is made (GIS, NA, URUDU). Goetze’s interpretation 
assumes a usage of the determinative which cannot be shown 
to operate elsewhere in Hittite. Furthermore, in an unpub- 
lished text (56/s iii 12’-13) we read: 

. ma-a-an ni-en-ku-na-tar ki-$a пи NINDA a-ra-a-ma 
[UDUG KU-UL-L] И-И $i-e-e$-ni-it Xu-un-na-an-zi na-at A-NA 
LU ЧІМ pi-an-zi 


The restoration is confirmed by lines 16’ & 17’ of the same co- 
lumn: 
ER SE tel cy Sat Th пи NINDA¥q-ra-a-ma U 2 DUG KU-UL-LU-U 
[Su-un-na-a] n-zi I-NA Е LU 41M pe-e-da-an-zi 


If they fill both the NINPAXgrama and the DUGKULLU 
with beer, then the former could hardly be a “basket”! It is, 
on the other hand, quite possible to speak of filling a spongy, 
porous object like a loaf of bread or cake with a liquid. This 
passage, therefore, would argue against the translation “bread 
basket" for NINDA garama(n)-. Alone, it does not eliminate 
the possibility that NINDAXgrama(n)- was a water-tight 
container for bread. But that view would still face the 
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objection of the NINDA determinative, as well as the 
argument that the evidence does not actually require that 
NINDA ¥grama(n)- be anything other than a bread. 


76. Sara marrant-. 
Hoffner, Or NS, 35 (1966), 394-95. Written: NIND A šq- 
та-а mar-ra-an-te-e$ (KBo X 34 i 11; Bo 4999 iv 21’). While 


the wording of Bo 4999 iv 13’-23’ is not close enough to ` 


claim it as a duplicate of KBo X 34 i 5-18, many of the 
foodstuffs are the same and often their order of appearance is 
quite similar. This designation is clearly a passive participle of 
a verb marra(i)- construed with the preverb Sara (HWb, 136). 
The corresponding adverb in the same position can be found 
in the bread name Sermarant- (adverb Ser + passive participle 
marant-) and the vessel name kattamarant- (adverb katta + 
passive participle marant-). On these see below. 


77. Sar-ku-u8?[-..]. 

Written: 9 NINDASgp-Ry-u3?{- .. ] (XXXV 142 iv 9). 
Because of the break it is not clear how this bread name is to 
be interpreted. In view, however, of the occasional corres- 
pondence of bread and vessel names one is tempted to 
inquire whether or not this might be the Hittite word for 
"shoe" (otherwise KUSE.SIR). Shoe rhytons have been 
unearthed from second millennium B.C. levels of Anatolian 
sites. ^? The Hittite verb for donning shoes is Sarkuwai-, 
which might be a denominative verb. This is, of course, only 
a suggestion. 


78. Sarli-. 

HWb, 186. Only in VBoT 24 iii 8 and 24. Sturtevant 
suggested that Sarli- denoted a “spoon” and NINDA arli- was 
а “spoon(?) loaf.”'°® This he proposed “in part by the 
word’s apparent connection with Sarla(e)-, Xarliya- ‘lift, raise’ 
and in part by the requirements of the context” (na-as-ta 
Sar-li-ya Se-er ar-ba da-ab-bi, "then I take (it) out on a 
spoon(?), and make it into a loaf”). Friedrich rejects this 
interpretation and prefers "Teigfetzen(??) "9? I see no 
reason for Friedrich's rendering, although one might remain a 
bit skeptical of Sturtevant's "spoon." If other bread names 
can be homophonous with names for vessels or utensils, there 
is no reason why the Sarli- in Sarliya Ser cannot be a utensil 
after which the NINDA £gr/i- is named. This does not by any 
means imply that I agree with Sturtevant's etymology, 
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connecting Sarli- with the verb Sarlai-/Sarliya-. Still one must 
admit that other nouns derived from the verb Xarlai-/Sarliya- 
(Karlat-) and the adjectives derived therefrom ( farlattassi-) are 
occasionally construed with NINDA (XXXIX 90:4; XVII 12 
iii 23; KBo XII 60:6). Cf. p. 146. 


79. SarneSnili-/SarriSnili-. 

Occurs in KBo III 34 16; XXXIV 86 ii 3 and 5 in the 
form Xarnexnili-. The form NINDA.KUR,.RA аре 
appears in X 39 iii 4. Is the name related to the city name 
Šarišša? Cf. p. 210f. 


80. Sar(ru)wa-/Sarruwant-. 

Written: NINDA ¥4r-w [a-an?] in KBo Ш 34 i 6 (Palace 
Chron., 2); NINDA%or-ru-i (locative) in KBo XVII 1 i 30; 
NINDA Yop-ru-wa-an-ti in KBo XVII 1 ii 7, 26. Other 
references from unpublished texts are given by Otten (StBoT, 
8 [1969], 99f.: NINDAXgr-wa-a¥, NINDA šąar-ru-wa-an (acc. 
sg.), NINDA ¥ar-ru-ú-e-eš (nom. pl.). Otten (loc. cit.) prefers 
to interpret NINDAYgrruwant- as an adjective “zum 
Sarruwa-Brot gehörig.” 


81. Sena-/Sina-. | 

НИР, 190. Written: še-e-na-aš (KBo V 1 ii 33; Bo 2140 
4’; 19/0 i 6’; 950/c iv б), Si-ie-na-a$ (Bo 2599 i 8’), Si-i-na-a$ 
(ABoT 5 iti 6; Bo 7913 i 2’), Se-e-na-an (VII 5614; XL 1021 
13°), Se-e-ni-[ .. ] (1143/v 4’), Se-e-nu-us (430/c ii 15; 85/d 
5°), Si-i-mu-u|*??] (Bo 7913 i 4’). I have included here only 
spellings of $ena- where the NINDA precedes it. There is, 
however ample evidence that even without the determinative 
the word could designate an object made from dough. A very 
full treatment of the nature of the images denoted by Sena- 
and of the making of magic figures from various substances 
including cereals and dough can be found in Goetze's Tunn., 
72-75. Cf. also Kümmel, StBoT, 3 (1967), 19ff. with 
literature cited there. A šena- figure of kar-a$ cereal is 
mentioned in XXIV 14 i 10-11. Others made from dough 
(isna-) are mentioned in XXXV 45 ii 15, 28; 48 18; 54 ii 6, 
23. Cf. above on p. 147. 


82. Yermarant-. 

Hoffner, Or NS, 35 (1966), 393 fn. 4, 394-95 (there 
read 3erkurant-). Found only in IX 2 i 19: 3 NINDA§e-ey- 
ma-ra-an-te-es. The sign which I earlier read as ku(?) is drawn 
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longer than usual, so that some might prefer to read it as ma. 
Both Professors Laroche and Güterbock have privately 
expressed to me this view. Yet since this is the only 
occurrence of this name, it is difficult to judge from its 
palaeography alone. The analogy of word formation with the 
vessel name DUG kattakurant-, on which see Güterbock, Cor. 
Lingu. (1955), 63f., had been my principal ground for 
advocating the reading ku(?). Professor Güterbock now 
informs me that he prefers to read the vessel name as 
DUG kattamarant-. 1 one could be convinced of this reading 
for the vessel name, I would have no objections whatever to 
adopting the reading NIND A Yeymarant-. However, I reviewed 
the drawings of the sign in question in PUG katta-KU/MA- 
rant- in Or NS, 35 (1966), 394. I concluded then that the 
evidence was ambiguous, and I must maintain that view 
today, on the grounds of palaeography alone. Whatever the 
decision on the problematic sign, ‚the essential morphological 
analysis of the two words remains the same. The initial 
element is an adverb (Ser “above” katta “below’’); the 
second component is a passive participle. One expects 
something like ''tapered" as the meaning of this second 
component. Thus the cake or loaf might be a truncated cone 
with its narrower end up (like a truncated pyramid), while 
the vessel would be the inverted counterpart. Each is 
appropriate for its function. Compare German Napf- or 
Topfkucben and French le gougelbof. 


83. Siliwan-/Siluwan-. 

Written: SiJi-wa-a-|[a]n (HT 27 4), Si-lu-wa-a-an (Bo 
68/41 9"). Etymology obscure. Nature of this pastry also 
unclear. 


84. Xiluba-/Seluba-. 
HW), Erg. 1 (1957), 18, and Goetze, JCS, 17 (1963), 63 
fn. 34. Written: 
nom. sg.: Si-lu-ba-a$ (KBo X 28 v 14; 588/d i 15’), 
Si-lu-ba-a-as (KBo XI 36 iii 3; KBo ХШ 267 ii 13’; 
441/c +, iv 13’), 
3i-lu-u-ha-a-as (178/ rev 9’), 
acc. sg.: Sidu-ba-an (IBoT 1 63 v 20; Bo 3293 14’), 
Se-lu-ba-an (KBo XVII 96 i 17), 
Si-lu-ba-a-an (VU 17 14; XXXVI 44 17), 
Silu-bal- ..] (KBo X 36 rev 4), 
nom. pL: Si-u-ba-a$ (IBoT 111135), 
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acc. pl.: Selu-ba-a-as (IBoT IM 1 15), 
silu-ba-as-$a (XXXIV 69+, i 11-12), 
se-lu-ba[as] (Bo 4143 ii 6’), 

unclassified: 3i-lu-ba-a$ (XXXIV 10 i 4), 
Si-lu-ba-a-as (KBo XIV 89 iv 4). 


85. Swandanni-. 
Shorter form of the following entry. Written: $i-wa-an- 
ta-an-ni-in (XXVII 65118; Bo 5586 11’). 


86. Yrwantannanni-. 

Riedel, Bemerkungen, 4; HWb, 195; EHS, l, 126; 
Hoffner, Or NS, 35 (1966), 390. Written: Si-wa-an-da-na- 
an-ni-is (XXVII 49 iii 7), Si-wa-an-da-an-na-an-ni-is (122/f left 
4), Si-wa-an-ta-an-na-an-ni-in (2087/c right 7’), Si-wa-an 
-t [a-an-na-an-ni-in] (2087/c right 13’), [ .. -a] 2-ta-na-ni-in 
(Bo 5586 i 2’), Si-wa-an-ta-an-na-an-ni-| .. | (XVII 24 11 19), 
Si-wa-an-dla- .. 1 (KBo XX 51 ii 3), Si-wa-an-ta|- .. ] (Bo 
5586 iii 11’). Is a loaf capable of being broken (2087/c right 
7, 13-14). Etymologized (HWb, 195; EHS, I, 126) as 
"Gottesspeise." See objections in Or NS, 35 (1966), 390. 
The etymological connection with Xiz(ni)/Xiwanni- “god” is 
quite possibly only illusory, even if we could suppose that 
the same interpretation was held as a folk etymology in 
antiquity. A similar case is M'Siwanzanna-, which was given 
the folk etymology “god’s mother" (AMA.DINGIRLIM) in 
antiquity. 


87. Suppi-. 
KBo X 3415-7: 


6 NINDA a-a-an SA м SA-A-TI SA.BA 1 NINDA Хи-ир-рі 
1 NINDA IM.ZU i-du-ri-i5 SA % SA-A-TI 1 NINDA IM[.ZU] 
na-ab-bi-ti-is SA % SA-A-[TI] 


Though the end of line 5 is broken off, the uninscribed space 
between the -pi and the beginning of the break seems to 
indicate that the word did not continue into the lacuna. If 
the gender of suppi- is to be determined by the noun zzwa- 
"bread, food," which is common gender, then one would 
expect NINDAYyppi¥ for the nom. sg. But it is clear that 
some bread names are neut, such as NINDA 4.4.45, and 
NINDA miumiu- (cf. below on p. 211) That this indicates a 
neuter noun for “bread” (NINDA) alongside the more usual 
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com. gender noun is clear. What difference (if any) in the 
meaning of the two nouns is not clear. For one suggestion 
and its problems see below on p. 211f. 


88. takarmu-. 

HWb, 204. References: IX 21:5, 7; X 25:9; 30:10; 521 
8: XVII 24 iii 24; XX 100 ш 3, 8; XXVII 51:7; 57 ii 7, 14, iii 
4; 58 iv 3; 59 iv 15; 60 ii 18; 641 14; 65 1 7; 66 ú 18, 19; 
XXX 32 iv 4, 7; XXXV 1 i 7, 10, 14; 2 i 4, 7, 10; 4 iii 14; 
151 ш 2; KBo X 27 ii x+41; KBo XIV 85112; 87:5; 88 ii 9, 
13; 93 1 5, 11, ii 7; HT 40 ii 5; 87:4; IBoT 1 1115; 29131, 
34, 51, ü 30, 34, 36; IBoT II 22 ii 7; 88:3, 9,93 i 11; XXXII 
87 ii 15, 25; XXX 18 + XXXIX 3, iv 5, 7; KBo XV 33 ii 24; 
KBo XV 34 iii 12. Possibly also NINDAgg-kar-ti-[ ..] of IX 
28 iv 22 is an error for NINDA g-kar-mu(!)-|..]. There may 
be a connection between this bread name and the GN 
URUTa-Rar-mu-ba of KBo X 11 i 3, possibly also to be 
restored to col. iii, line 18 of the Telepinu Proclamation. 1 
suspect that the word is Hattic and that it denotes an 
ingredient, perhaps a cereal. 


89. dannas-. 

HWb, 209. For paradigm see HWb. Normally written with 
the KAL sign; initial syllable only rarely (eg., KUB X 48 ii 
13) resolved into NINDAdg-an-na-a¥, or NIND Aitg-an-na-za 
(IX 28 1 23). The noun is a neuter s-stem. References: H 8 i 
19, 20, 23, 29, 32, 34; IX 16 i 20; 28 123; X 48 ii 13; XI 26 
iv 7f., 18f.; 27 ii 2-4, 6; 30 iv 24, 26-8; 35 119, 11, 12; XVII 
35 ii 21, iii 5, 29, iv 9-10; XX 513,13; 12: 2; XXV 18 iii 1, 
3, 4 and passim; 32 ii 7, Ш 4, 19, 37, iv 1; XXXVIII 261 10, 
13, 38, ii 6, 14; KBo II 7 1 6, 11, 16; KBo IV 13 iv 46, ii 
8-24; KBo IX 138: 4-11; KBo XI 46 ii 8; IBoT H 61 v 1. 
Etymology obscure; possibly Hattic. 


90. taparwasu-. 

HWb, 211. Written: ta-pár-wa-su-u$ (XX 78 iii 5; IBoT 
H 5 rev 4; XI 13 v 10), [ta-par-w] a?-Yu-u$ (63/s right 4’), 
ta-par-wa*-Su-un (КВо XX 67 iii 14, 25; XLI 28 ii 3’, 10’; 
19/0 19’; VAT 7458 iv 7’; VAT 7481 iii 22’; Bo 3699 iii 4’), 
ta-par-wa*-su-u-un (ТЇ 10 iv 18), ta-pár-wa-zu-un (1 10 ii 28), 
[ta-pár-w] a*-su-un (1292/0 obv [ii] 5°), ta-pár-waa-Su-i (VAT 
7481 ii 14), ta-pár-wa?-su-u-i (1 10 iv 25), ta-pár-wa-3-Su 
(XXX 41 iv 22), ta-par-wa%-Su-u[..] (IBoT II 5 rev 2). The 
spellings with -wa^-, which is normally reserved for Hattic 
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and Hurrian words, and the alternation of s/z in the final 
sibilant suggest that the word is not Hittite, but Hattic. The 
same conclusion is favored by the similarity to the name of 
the asianic deity Ziparwa, whom Laroche calls ''Palaic" 
(Rech., р. 92). The a in the initial syllable of taparwat/zu- is 
also matched by the variant spelling of the divine name 
Ziparwa/Zaparwa (Otten, ZA, 48 [1944], 134ff). But the 
conclusive proof comes from the divine name d'Taparwatu (in 
group with dTappinu and dHulla!) in 2015/4 i 16-18. 


dTaparwašu also occurs in KBo П 29 rev 7; XXX 41 iv 22; 
XXV 3 iv 36; 194/r ii 10’; 2015/u obv 17, rev 18. 


91. tappinnu-. 

Kammenhuber, RHA, 64 (1959), 17 (on XXXII 137 ii 
16), associates the word with dTappimu (on which see 
previous entry). Probably correct, although doubts linger 
because of the Sumerian da bin > Akkad. tappinnu “bread 
made from barley flour" (cf. Hoffner, JAOS, 88 [1968], 
534). All writings but one (tap-pi-in-nu-uS in XXXII 137 ii 
16) are tap-pi-in-nu (KBo XIII 114 iii 13; KBo XV 24 iii 1, 5, 
29, 32, 35; 19/f 8; 30/v 4’), which resembles an Akkadogram. 


92. tarbuntiti-. 

Hoffner, EHG, 27 fn. 29. XII 16 i 16 and XX 12 3, 8, 
10, contexts in which foods are mentioned. In XII 16 1, 
compare GA IM-ZU (line 5), TU, baramma, (8), TU, 
harSantes (11), BA.BA.ZA (12), ERROR (line 14), 
MAS.TUR (line 17). In XX 12 compare $e-ep-piit (line 1 and 
7), NINDA dannaš (line 2), NINDA har-za-zu-u-ta (lines 5-6). 
Furthermore, that the tarbuntiti- is a bread is suggested by 
the fact that in the line which follows the mention of three 
tarbuntiti-s it is written: LUGAL-us pár-3i-ya-na |-i] , “The 
king keeps brea[king] (them)." I recognize the difficulty that 
no NINDA determinative appears with this word. Still 
against the contrary assumption that tarbuntiti(ya)- is simply 
the divine name itself (Rech., 89) one must lodge the 
objection that it lacks the DINGIR determinative and that it 
is construed with the numeral 3 in XX 12 3, just as is 
NINDA dannas in the preceding line. Compare further the 
analogous bread name bulliti- based on the divine name 
dHulla (cf.above on p. 161). I suggest then that the tarbuntiti- 
was a loaf or cake either shaped like the deity Tarbunta or of 
a recognizable type customarily offered to that deity. 
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93. tarupala-. 
Written: NIND Az5-ry-pa-la-a-a [n] (188/b left 4"). 


94. tawaral-. 

HWb, 219. Regularly spelled ta-wa-ra-al (KBo IV 13 iv 
37-39, 41-44, v 2; XXV 32 i 23, ii 8, iii 19, iv 2; Bo 3298 obv 
10', 19") except in a text with certain features of the old 
language (conjunction ta in lines 16-17), where it is spelled 
ta-ura-al (XI 35 iii 15). 
94a. tawataimi-. 

Written: ta-wa-ta-i-mi-in (Bo 6870 obv 7’), ta-wa-ti-i-mi- 
in (Bo 6870 obv 6°), ta-wa-ta-i-mi-it (Bo 6870 obv 8’). Bread 
containing the herb tawatiSAR (KBo XIII 248 i 6)? 

95. tuburai-. 

HWb, 227. Written: tu-hu-ra-i (П 13 i 14; X 21 v 23, 28; 
KBo ХІ 40 passim in columns i, ii, v, and vi; KBo XH 59 i11, 
13, iv 1, 4, 6, 10; 60 passim; Bo 5425 + Bo 6206, rev 1’, 2’, 
15’, 17’, 19°), tu-ub-ra-i (KBo XI 32 i 5). Probably a Hattic 
word, although an Indo-European etymology is not impos- 
sible. In the latter case one -might compare 
NINDA.KUR, .RA GA.KIN.AG (KBo XV 26 6’; ABoT 32 ii 
6’; KBo II 3 iii 4, 7, 12; XXX 25++ i 16; XXX 24a+ i 6; KBo 
XV 37 iii 24, ii 48; 25 i 13, 21, 32, ii 26; Hoffner, JAOS, 86 
[1966], 27-31) with NINDA.KUR, RA tuburai and posit an 
etymological link with Mycenaean Greek turos “cheese” 
(Docs., 411). 

96. tun(n)aptu-. 

HWb, 228; Kammenhuber, RHA 64 (1959), 17. Refer- 
ences: II 5 ii 26; XX 83 iv 6; XXV 111 48, iv 26; KBo XI 51 
iv 4, 12. Kammenhuber (loc. cit.) has suggested that the word 
contains the divine name Tunapi and compared NIN DA 5. 
pinu- (XXXI 137 ii 16; on which see above p. 186) with the 
divine name Tappinu. Possibly correct, although on account 
of the unexplained -tu less convincing that NINDAtappinu- = 
dTappinu. 


97. duni-. 

НИР, 228. Only in XV 31 i 20, 22, 26 and duplicate 
(XV 32 1 21, 23, 28). Written: du-u-ni-in (XV 31 i 20, 22), 
du-ü-ni-ya-as (XV 31 i 26). Related to the following entry? 
98. tunik-. 

Goetze, JCS, 17 (1963), 63 fn. 34; E. Neu, StBoT, 12 
(1970), 5727. Written: tu-ni-ik (KBo V 12 vi 12; KBo VII 37 
15-7; KBo ХІ 36 iii 4, iv 9; KBo XVII 36 ii 8; VII 17 13; XL 
73 iv 8; IBoT 11 93 i 3; 1286/v 2, 11; 879/2 v 9; 1180/2 7.). 
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99. turuppa-. 

НҰР, Erg. 3 (1966), 34. References: KBo XV 1015, ii 
7, 18, 22, 23, 29, 31, 37. Without NINDA determinative, yet 
fairly certainly a baked good. Compare the divine names 
d Turra and d Turumma (Recb., 62 and 90). 


100. tuzzi-. : 

Werner, OLZ, 49 (1954), 297; Kammenhuber, Hipp. 
Hetb., 32, who cite XXXV 136 1 23. Compare also ABoT 5 iii 
6: NINDAty-u[z-zi-..]. This is the phonetic spelling of 
NINDA.ERIN.MES (HWb, 288). Whether this is “bread (for 
the) troops/workmen" or "bread shaped like a soldier" 
cannot be decided yet, although Bo 2599 i 8ff. cited by 
Otten & Soucek’ ! ° favors the latter view. Cf. p. 152. 


101. wagata-. 

HWb, 241; E. Neu, StBoT, 12 (1970), 56, 65. Paradigm 
in HWb. References: П 5 ii 23; бу 38; X 12 iv 7; 28112; 54 
v 11; XX 38 1 2; IBoT I 19:9; FHG 13a 1 13. Without 
determinative XXV 32 i 25, ii 13. From the root wak- “to 
bite"? Compare the following entry. Also to be analyzed as 
containing NINDAa4gata- are the following: I 17 ii 11; XXV 
9 it 21, iv 33; XI 34 i 40; KBo XIV 33 i 2. The 
NINDA wa-ga-ta-as-Sa of XXV 9 iv 33 is to be analyzed as 
NINDA wagatas-a, i.e., as the acc. pl. common gender (not in 
the HWb paradigm) plus the -a conjunction joining the first 
infinitive clause to the second one. Accordingly the entry 
wagataššan- on p. 27 of EHG is to be deleted. It was based 
upon a faulty analysis of I 17 ii 11; XI 34140; XXV 9 iii 21, 
iv 33; and KBo XIV 33 i 2, which contain locative -$az 
followed by ki-. Neu supposes the word was an s-stem in the 
old language and developed into a-stem common gender. 


102. wagesar. 

HWb, 242. From the root wak- “to bite" this noun is 
derived by the addition of the formative -eššar. This pastry is 
baked and perhaps brittle, for it is broken (parSiya-; XXXV 
133 ii 21-2), and is given along with NINDA KAxUD as 
rations to lumberjacks (XXIX 1 iii 36). It is often grouped 
with NINDA.ERINMES (VBoT 24 iii 6, 23), which are 
"rations", and with NINDA.KUR,.RA TUR (VBoT 24 iii 6). 
А NINDA wageššar GAL “large w.-bread” is mentioned in X 
89 i 22. In XI 34 iv 24-5; XXV 6 iv 11; 9 v 5 the 
NINDA wage¥ar is brought by the LUSAGI from the gate. In 
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ritual texts the scribes occasionally employ abbreviations 
such as PUGpba for DUGhanifsas (KBo II 8 iv 18). Hence, 
NINDA аре фар is abbreviated as NINDA wa rather consis- 
tently in one ritual text (/BoT I 291 57, 58, ii 11, 12, 13. See 
F. Sommer, ZA, 49 (1952), 342, and A. Kammenhuber, 
MIO, 2, 404.). References: П 8 v 7; IX 919; X 141 4; 24 vi 
15; 28 v 11; 78 v 15; 89 1 22; XI 18 iil 20; 34 iii 6; iv 24-5; 
XII 26 iii 11; XVII 28 1 25; XXV 6 iv 11; 9 v 5; XXIX 1 iii 
16, 36; XXXI 57 iv 7; XXXV 133 ii 21-22; 136 124; K Bo VII 
46 iv 6; KBo X 28 v 13; KBo XI 36 iii 13, 15, iv 1, 10, rev iv 
4, 18; IBoT I 29 117, 55-57, 58, ii 10-13; ABoT 10 1 6, 8; 
VBoT 24 iii 6, 23; KBo XV 33 iii 1(?). Cf. р. 79. 


103. walpailanni-/walpaimanni-. 

Friedrich, BiOr, 5 (1948), 51. Written: wa-al-pa-i-la- 
an-ni-is (XII 18 5), wa-al-pa-i-ma-an-ni-in (XVII 24 ii 20), 
[wa-a] l-pa-i-m |a-an-ni-in] (XVII 24 ii 24), [wa-a] I-pa-i-ma- 
an-ni (XXVII 49 iv 5), [wa-al-] pa-i-ma-an-ni-is (XXVII 55 iv 
10). If the first-cited form is not simply a scribal error for 
walpaimanni-, one might wish to argue that the second-cited 
one is the original, from which the first-cited developed by 
assimilation of the / to the preceding labial. Since a city 
named URUWalma is known (XXI 6a 5; XXXVIII 12 iii 17; 
KBo IV 10 i 31; etc.), it is not improbable that *walmail 
“of/pertaining to Walma" would have developed from the 
name, just as the personal names Hanikkuil (“from 
Ankuwa") and Hattu*il (“from Hattu*") did. This *Walmail 
developed to *Walpail, following the m/p/b spelling variation 
familiar for Hattic words and Anatolian place names. The 
final -anni- could be the Nesite diminutive formative. The 
NINDA walpailanni- could be a little representation in dough 
of the deity called Walmail/Walpail. In the image description 
text XXXVIII 12 iii 17 а 40 YRU Wa-al-ma is listed with ten 
other storm gods in the immediate context. The Hattic 
manner of referring to “he (Ze., the storm god) of Walma” 
would have been *Walmail. Thus in this image description 
text we may have an actual text reference to the deity called 
*Walmail, albeit with the logographic writing. 178/4 ii 8; Bo 
68/66, 8 (B.-G.). 


104. wantili-. N. van Brock, RHA, 71 (1962), 167. 
Found only in XXXV 142 iv 10, a ritual of Iftanuwa. 


Probably related to the root *want- which underlies wantai- 
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“to be warm" and wante§- “to be warm,” as well as 
wantemma- and wantewantema- “lightning bolt(?)." But if it 
is “warm bread", how is it different from NINDA a-a-an? 


105. warmannizi. 

ХУП 12 ii 8 lists 3 NINDA wa-ar-ma-an-ni-zi along with 
2 NINDA.KUR,.RA. The numeral assures us that we are 
dealing with a plural inflected form. If it is nom. pl. com. 
gender, we may have before us a Luwian *warmanninzi with 
denasalization of the final cluster. 


106. watarmasti-. 

Written: 3 NINDA wa-tar-ma-aš-ši-iš (Bo 1813 right 10’), 
[NINDA ]a-tar-ma-as-Si-i5 (XLII 85 12’). Among several 
types of bread offered in the temple of the god Zahapuna. 
From wattarma (p. 172)? 


107. wiyattatar. 
Only in XVII 24 ii 3, where it is spelled: NINDAg-i-ya- 
at-ta-tar. 


108. wista-. 

Kammenhuber, OLZ, 50 (1955), 364! ; Laroche, RHA, 
57 (1955), 75; Kammenhuber, RHA, 64 (1959), 18-19, 90; 
Laroche, RHA, 69 (1961), 61; Neumann, Die Spracbe, 8, 
208. Written: NINDA#;-is-ta-af (IX 17 16). HWb, Erg. 1 
(1957), 23 compares Palaic wista-. 


109. wistati-. 
Written: 4-i$-ta-ti-i$ (163/x iv 18’), ú-i-iš-ta-ti-ša-aš (68/a 
rey 3). Related to preceding and following names. 


110. wistatnimmi-. 

Same bibliography as for wifta- Written: wi-iS-ta-at- 
ni?-mi-is (XXXII 129 + 814/b, i 22), dr-is-ta-at-ni-im-me-en 
(XXV 50 ii 10). According to Laroche and Kammenhuber 
wistatnimmi- is a Luwian extension of the root wißta-. 
Perhaps in view of entry 109 above (wiStati-) it would be 
more accurate to say that wistatnimmi- is a derivative of 
vistat (i)-. 


111. zanni(ta)-. 
Written: za-an-ni-ta (XII 15 vi 15; KBo XI 2412, 4; Во 
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1806 7’; Bo 2033a iii 12’; Bo 2884 iii 8’; Bo 5145 right 5’), 
za-an-ni-| .. | (Bo 5145 right 7’, 10°). Is the za-an-ni-in of 
KBo IV 11 rev 43 pertinent here? All contexts show strong 
Hurrian religious influence. The -ta could be the ending 
which marks neut. plurals, particularly common with nouns 
of Hurrian origin. Compare the dish of fermented barley 
which in the Nuzi texts goes by the name zannu.! ! 1 111. CAD Z, 47. 


112. zapabi-. 

NINDAgg-pa-hi is found in three passages (XII 53 7; 
XXVII 34 iv 27; and 968/v, 5 [B.-G.]). In the former it is 
preceded by the numeral 12, so that the reading “NINDA” is 
assured. Both texts concern offerings at the ritual pit (a-a-bi). 
Etymology and linguistic affiliation obscure, but since XXVII 
34 contains sections composed in Hurrian, it is likely that the 
bread name shares that linguistic affiliation. 


113. zappinni-/zippinni-/zinnipi-. 

Vieyra, RA, 51 (1957), 100. Written: za-ap-pi-in-ni-is 
(XXXII 129 i 21), zi-in-ni-pi-as (KBo V 1 ii 17), zi-pi-in-ni-is 
(KBo IX 85 i 13), zi-pe-en-ni-is (X 92 i 6, 10), zi-pi-ni-is 
(792/c rev 19"), zi-in-pi-in-ni-is (792/c rev 18’; Bo 3062 ш 4"), 
ziip-pé-en-ni-i$ (XII 53 8), zi-pi-in-mi-in (188/b left 3’), 
zi-ip-pi-in-ma (X 63 i 3?, 6), zi-pi-in-ni (KBo V 1 ii 16, 20, 
22), 2i-ip-pi-in-ni (2352/c iv 8’, 11’), zi-ip-pe-en-ni-es (Bo 
3062 iii 7"), zi-ip-pi-ni-us (Bo 2436 obv 5), zi-ip-pi-in-ni-us 
(553/c rev? 17°), zi-ip-pi-in-na-az (XXXIX 97 obv 3), zi-ip-pi- 
in-na-za (Bo 3154 11’), zi-ip-pinaza (XXXIX 97 i 16), 
zi-ip-pine-ma (287/b rev 2), ai-ip-pinili? (Bo 3062 ii 9"), 
ziip-pi-in-nix[ ..] (XII 15 v 12), ziipl-..] (XII 15 v 9). 
Vieyra suggested that NINDAgipinni- is the'syllabic writing 
of NINDA.SIG. Also possible would be a connection with the 
divine name dZappana (Recb., 91). 

114. ziggawani-. 

NIN DAgj-jg-ga-wa-ni-in (IBoT | 10 ii 5) is surely a bread 
name. The “NINDA” sign is probably not to be read as “4”, 
since ziggawanin exhibits the acc. sg. com. gender case ending 
-n. The word has an unmistakable Anatolian character, as its 
phonetic resemblance to the place names YRU Zigapalla, 
URU Ziggaratta, URUZikkarpisna, | URUZigazbura and 
UR U ZikeSSara attests. 


115. zimubitaXsa-. 
Written: 10 NINDAg?-my-bi-ta-as-Sa_ (586/c 1 13). For- 
mation is Luwian. 
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zippinni-: cf. zappinnt-. 


116. zippulani-. 

HWb, 262. Fully preserved only in XI 34 v 49. 
NINDA 3j-jp-pu-la- in КВо XI 48 ii 2 and IBoT II 20 i 3 and 
NINDAzjiij»-pu-| in ABoT 5 iii 3 may be restored as 
NINDAgippulani- or as one of the following two entries. 


117. zippulassi-/ziplasSi-. 

HWb, 262. References: II 5 vi 13; XI 23 ii 9; 34 v 27; 
XX 28 iv 5, 14; 67 v 2; 78 iii 26, iv 8, 17; XXV 2 vi 13. 
NINDA zj-ip-pu-la-a$-| in X 18 v 20 and XII 10 iii 2 may be 
restored as NINDAzjppulassi- or as the following entry. 
Written [NINDA zj-] ip-la-aš-ši-in in 50/e iii 4’. 


118. zippulasne-. 

HWb, 262 under zippulassi-. References: П 14 ii 11; 
XXV 1 vi 36; 17 vi 2; XXVIII 104 ii 6; XXXII 941 4; XXXIV 
94 8’; 123 vi 7; XXXVI 124 iv 1, 8; /BoT 1 19:12; IBoT II 89 
ii 6. This and the two preceding entries are allophonic 
variations of each other. They all are Hattic and contain as 
the second element the Hattic word wulasne “bread”. 
Neumann's comparison with the Latin bread name 
zippula!!? is interesting, but not very plausibly the same 
name borrowed into Latin. 


119. zippuri(ya)-. 

Goetze, JCS, 17 (1963), 63, fn. 34, cites KBo XI 36 iii 6 
and /BoT II 93:4. There must be some connection with the 
LUsipuriya- as with the elements -zipuri, -ziwuri, and -zipiri 
in divine names, as well as with the names dZilipuri and 
dsepuru. Compare also ЧЕЧ Zagapura.The LU-MESzip- 


. uriyattalle of KBo X 31 iii 26 may be the makers/custodians 


of the NINDA zippuriya-, since their title is built up from 
zipuriya- through the addition of the formative for nomina 
actoris, -talla- (HE? 46b): compare MI.GISi,buitalla- “female 
basket-carrier (G 8 irbui- “basket”’). 


120. zu-un-z[u-..]. 

KBo X 52 ı 11. The beginning of the word does not 
resemble any Anatolian divine or personal name known to 
me. Depending on how the end of the word is restored, it 
might resemble one of two known place names: URU Zu-un- 
ита (Tyre: XV 34 i 55) ог URU Zu-un-zu-ur-bi (XV 34 i 
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56)/URU Zy-un-zu-tr-ha (XV 35 + KBo ЇЇ 9, i 32). 


121. zuriu(n)-. 
Written: za-ri-4-un (879/z v 7). 


122. zusere&. 
Written: zu-Xe-re-e$| .. ] (Bo 3784 i 8°), zu-Se-re-e$ SA | 
..] Cor zu-Sece-e$-3a [- . . ]?; Bo 3784114). 


1. NINDA AMARxKU,. 
Found only in the passage: 1 NINDA.AMARxKU, 
BA.BA.ZA 2 U{P-NI] (456/c obv 7). 


2. NINDA BABBAR. 

HT 71:3. Compare also NINDA.KUR,.RA BABBAR 
(on which see below) and the use of the adjective barki- 
“white” preceding bread names (KBo XV 33 ii 24-25). 


3. NINDA BA.BA ZA. 

XX 22 i 3; XXV 39 1 10. See also NINDA.KUR,.RA 
BA.BA.ZA (KBo П 4 iii 24; KBo XIV 142 i and ii passim). 
Compare also the various other types of NINDA described as 
BA.BA.ZA: (1) NINDAjdurif BA.BA.ZA (KBo XV 37 129), 
(2) NINDA.KUR,.RA KU, BA.BA.ZA (KBo XV 37 i 13, 
etc.), (3) NINDAJgrrarif BA.BA.ZA (KBo XV 37 i 14), (4) 
NIN DA barašpawante¥ BA.BA.ZA (KBo XV 37 i 15), (5) 
NINDAmylatin BA.BA.ZA (KBo XV 48 i 28), (6) 
NINDA.SIG.MES BA.BA.ZA (XV 34 i 10), (7) NINDA duni- 
(XV 31 i 20-21), etc. BA.BA.ZA, of course, is no "bread 
name", but rather a qualification, indicating that BA.BA.ZA 
was used as a prime ingredient. BA.BA.ZA is the Sumerian 
counterpart of the Akkad. pappasu ''porridge." That dough 
was made from it can be seen from XXX 38 112. Cf. pp. 
167 and 173. 


4. NINDA GISBANSUR. 

“Table bread; compare also GISBANSUR.«S 
NINDApalis (KBo X 28 v 15), NINDA GISBANSUR occurs 
in KBo X 28 у 15; 33 vi 1. Bread is broken (parStya-) and 
placed on a table in XXXVI 44 iv 7-8; VI 45« iv 8ff.; KBo 
XV 24 iii 21ff.; VBoT 24 iv 6ff.; XXX 25++ i 27-8; ХХХ 23+ 
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ii 7-8; XXX 23+ ii 24-6; KBo Il 9 iv 2-5. Bread is stacked 
(barp-) in piles (NINDA bparpanuš) on a table in KBo XV 2i 
14. See also Urukagina, cone B, x 19. 


5. NINDA.ERÍNMES. 

“Bread for the troops.” Phonetic writing: NINDA tyggi- 
(see above p. 188). Compare also NINDA pališ SA ERÍNMES 
(XXXI 57 iv 11) “bread rations for the troops.” Delivered to 
cities by ship in XXXI 79 i passim. Among rations for the 
lumberjacks going to the mountains (XXIX 1 iii 17, 20). 
Among rations for plasterers (XXIX 1 iii 36). Used to stop up 
(istap-) apertures (XII 16 ii 13-4), for which also compare the 
stopping up of a vessel with figs (KBo V 1 ii 38) and the 
stopping up of an a-a-bi pit with NINDA.KUR,.RA (X 63 i 
26). Doubtless it was this use of bread which gave the name 
iStappulliyant- to certain loaves (KBo XI 14 i 8, iv 13). 
NINDA.ERINMES was also employed in rituals to ward off 
various diseases from newborn infants (XXXV 89:20-1). It 
could be stacked (barpanza) according to IX 27+ i 6, and 
often served as a bed upon which broken fragments of other 
kinds of bread were placed (VII 5 ii 9-10; XXXIX 5 ii 4ff.; 
XXX 25++ ii 16ff.; XXX 18+ iv 6-8; etc.), as well as meats 
(KBo XV 34 ii 31-3) and even implements (VII 5 ii 17£.; iii 
16f.; KBo XV 33 iii 18f.). References: VII 1 iii 31; 5 ii 3, 7, 
10, 17; 8 i 12, iii 16; 13 i 51, ii 6, 18: 17:7; 29112; IX 11 1, 
i 9; 12 i 9; 27 i 6, 12, 17; X 19 ii 16; 9216, 10; XI 23 v 7; 
XII 16 ii 14; 26 i 3, iii 10; 51 i 6; XIII 3 iv 27; XV 35 119; 
XX 59 iii 15; 88 vi 2, 3; XXV 39 i 9; XXIX 1 iii 17, 20, 36; 
XXXIII 32 iii 3; XXV 133 i 24; 163 iii 11; XXXI 57 iv 13;79 
i passim; XXXIII 32 iii 3; XXXVI 104 i 4; XXXIX 4 ii 3; 
XXV 89:20-1; КВо П 9 iv 23; KBo III 3413, 6; КВо V 5 iv 
9; KBo VII 46 iv 6; KBo X 36 i 1, 4; КВо XI 1414, 15, 17; 
KBo XIV 8612; KBo XV 25 ii 21; 33 iii 18; 34 ii 32; XXXIX 
5 ii 5, 8; XXX 25++ ii 3, 8, 9, 17, 21, 25, 26; XXX 18+ iv 7, 
8; XXXIV 66+ ii 13, 17, 21, 29, 36, 42, 47, 51, 61; XXX 
19++ iv 2, 25; XXXIX 12 ii 12; XXX 23+ iii 30, 38; XXXII 
111: 5, 7, etc. 


6. NINDA GIBIL. 

“Fresh bread.” Only in X 91 iii 11 and 553/c rev(?) 
23’. Compare NINDA LIBIR.RA (XII 44 iii 22; see below). 
For GIBIL with foodstuffs see GESTIN GIBIL (X 48 i 4; 
XXV 14 iii 2, 4, 9, 11) and LAL GIBIL (X 48 i 4), as well as 
the Ugaritic equivalents dg bdtm “fresh fish" (UT 
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2004:12-13 = PRU V 4:12-13). dblt ytnt “aged figs" (UT 55 
:28; UT 56:23), and smqm ytnm “aged raisins" (UT 55:28; 
UT 56:24) and comments in EHG, 17, fn. 1. See Urukagina, 
cone B, x 18. 


7. NINDA GÜ.GAL. 

"Bread made from chick pea meal (Akkadian halliru).” 
GU.GAL normally occurs in Hittite texts with the TU; (= 
KAM) determinative, which designates (Deimel, SL, П, pp. 
805-6) a foodstuff in Mesopotamian documents. In Hittite 
texts TU, is the ideographic writing for partur (HWb, 164, 
300), which Friedrich defines as “Brei, Topfgericbt". For the 
Hittite foodstuff names to which TU, is prefixed as a 
determinative see Reichert, Glossaire inverse (= RHA f.73, 
1963), 140. See discussion on p.102f.For the use of GÜ.GAL 
(chick peas) in the making of NINDA we are now informed 
by the recently published text of the Išuwa festival (KBo XV 
37 i 58-62, iii 61-7) that for the making of NINDAg.g-an-ta-as 
(“hot food" or “hot bread") for the king and queen they 
take BA.BA.ZA, zi. DA, ARSANNU, GÜ.GAL, GESTIN, and 
GESTIN EMSA. The NINDA made from GU.GAL may 
accordingly not be a baked product, but a (warm) foodstuff 
perhaps not unlike our modern hot cereals made from various 
grains. See р. 97f. for GU.GAL. 


8. NINDA СОС. 

HWb, 288 (“nicht näher bekannte Brotart"), Erg. 3 
(1966), 40 (‘“Geback, XXIX 4 1148”); SL, II, 629f. sub no. 
345:5, 8; A. Falkenstein, JAOS, 72 (1952), 43; van Dijk, 
Sagesse (1953), 52; H.G. Güterbock, JCS, 15 (1961), 71 fn. 
22; AHw, 500b sub kukku(m) (“eine Art Gebäck”); called 
“cake” in CAD A, 244. References: VII 13 ii 22; 54 iii 30; X 
92 ii 12, 14, 16; 95 ili 8; XII 12 v 26, vi 13; XVII 28 iv 42; 
XXII 27 iv 9; ХУШ 31 i 4, 13; XXV 8v 6; XXX 15-115; 
XXX 19++ i 30; ХХІХ 411 48, 59, iii 60, iv 20; KBo X 3418; 
KBo XIV 1421 53, 56,11 15, 20; XXXVIII 19 i 20; HT 90:6; 
IBoT 16i 11, 13; XXXIX 71 1 16. NINDA GÜG is often 
grouped with NINDA.KU, “sweet NINDA” (ХХХ 15+115, 
etc.). But it is capable of being broken up (parSiya-; XXX 15+ 
i 15), so that we are not dealing with a porridge. It is 
measured by the UPNU (XXIX 4 ii 48, 59-60, iii 60, iv 20; 
KBo XIV 142 i 53) and the bazzil- (KBo XIV 142 156; KBo 
XIV 142 mn 15), and the SATU (KBo XIV 142 ii 15). 
NINDA.GÜG usually appears in a triad of bread names: 
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NINDAg-a-an, NINDA.GUG, and NINDA.KU, (IBoT l 6 i 
11, 13; VII 54 iii 29-30; X 95 iii 8; XVII 28 iv 42; XVIII 31 i 
4, 13; XXII 27 iv 9; XXV 8 v 6; KBo XIV 142 1 53, 56, ii 15, 
20), but occasionally the third place is taken by 
NINDA.KUR,.RA (XXXVIII 19 i 20; VII 13 i1 22) or by 
NINDA.TU, (X 92 ii 12, 14, 16). It can be made of 
BA.BA.ZA or Seppit- (KBo X 3418-9). 


9. NINDA.L. 

“Bread with (vegetable) oil." References: H 13 vi 31; X 
63 v 16; 72 ii 21; XVII 23 ii 29; XX 57 v 7; XXIX 4 ii 48, 59, 
iii 54, iv 2, 16; XXX 25++ 1 36; XXXVIII 25 1 17; XXXIX 5 
13,4; 121 11; KBo XI 14 iii 13, 16; 17 17; KBo XV 24 ii 6, 
49. Measured by the UPNU (KBo XV 24 ii 49; XXXIX 12 ii 
11; XXIX 4 ii 48, 59, iii 54, iv 2, 16) and the tarna- (KBo XI 
17 i 7). Can be broken (par¥iya-) into fragments (II 13 vi 31; 
X 63 у 16; 721 21; ХУП 231 29; XXXIX 5 1 4; КВо XI 14 
Hi 13, 16; 17 i 7). Grouped with NINDA.KUR, .RA (II 13 vi 
31), NINDA.SIG (X 72 ii 21), NINDA.LE.DÉ.A (KBo XI 14 
iii 16), NINDA mulati- and NINDA.GUG (XXIX 4 ii 48, 59). 


10. NINDA.LE.DÉ.A (Akk. mersu). 

Sommer, HAB, 172? (equated with barzazu-, cf. above 
р. 157), Landsberger & Gurney, А/О, 18 (1957), 330150; 
Levine & Hallo, HUCA, 38 (1967), 56; Goetze, JCS, 22 
(1969), 116 (rehearsing HAB, 172; the crucial passage, which 
was communicated unpublished to Sommer by Ehelolf and 
describes how the ‘Old Woman’ transformed 
NINDA.KU;.TUR by the addition of mutton fat into 
NINDA.i.E.DÉ.A, is now published as KBo XVII 105 ii 
26-28). Wilcke translates “Rührkuchen” in Lugalbanda, line 
56. Before enumerating the ingredients of this cake, as 
attested in Hittite texts, let it be admitted that the Hittite 
“recipe” need not have matched in all details the Mesopo- 
tamian one,''* The essential ingredient, as noted by Ehelolf 
apud Sommer, was mutton fat.! ! ^ Thus one text (XXX 32 iv 
13) specifies: *6 PARISI of mutton fat for NINDA.LE.- 
DE.A.” But the “Ehelolf recipe” of NINDA.KU,.TUR + 
mutton fat + kneading = NINDA.I.E.DE.A does not ade- 
quately reflect the variety of ingredients often included. It 
could be made from NINDA.KU,, NINDA.KUR,.RA 
BA.BA.ZA and NINDA.KUR,.RA $eppittaf (XX 92 vi 3). 
Butter and milk were often among the ingredients (XXV 14 
iv 10). The literal translation of the Sumerian is: ‘‘bread into 
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which fat (oil) has been poured." Goetze in his translation of 
VI 45+ (ANET, 3982) translates concisely as “mutton-fat 
cake." Levine & Hallo translate it “(bread and) marmalade; 
bread spread with oil" Ehelolf (apud HAB) compared 
classical Arabic tarıdun. H.G.G. has suggested to me the 
similarity to Turkish belva, which is prepared in many 
varieties with sesame oil, various cereals, and syrup or honey. 
Whatever concise translation one adopts, he should keep in 
mind that this cake was oily and sweet. In Babylonia a girl 
was given the name Mersiya “my oiland-honey саке”! ! 5 
The consistency of this cake was such that the Hittites never 
spoke of “breaking” (parSiya-) it, but of “sprinkling, strewing 
or pouring” it (ubba-/i$buwa-)): VI 45+ iv 11-12, 15-16. In 
VBoT 24 їп 16ff. it is listed with the TU,’s (soups or 
porridges; cf.p. 102).Because it was sweet with honey and oil, 
it was well suited to be offered to chthonic deities in the 
ritual pits (VII 41+ ii 10f.). References: VI 45 i 7, iv 6, 11 
and passim; УП 1 iv 4; 15 ii 7;41141, ii 10; XI 22 117; 34 ini 
4; XII 38:4; 44 11 16, 17; 58 i 1, 4; XV 31123, 30, 1 30, ш 
41; 32 i 24, ii 27; 34117, 47, iii 32; 35:12; XVII 12 ii 23; 23 
H 10; 35 iv 4; XX 92 vi 3; XXV 14 iv 10; 32 i 22, ii 8, 19, 24, 
ш 5, 19, iv 3; 15 1 2, 13, 20; XXX 32 iv 13; 15+ 1 12; 
XXXVI 44 іу 2; KBo H 4 ii 25, iii 30, iv 6; 9 iv 6; KBo X 371 
11; 451 34, ii 10; 31 iv 17; KBo XI 10 ii 15, iii 31; 14 iii 12, 
16, 23; 17 i 8; 261 25; 32141; 36у 11; 72 ii 42, ili 18; KBo 
XIV 116 ii 4, 5; KBo XV 25 i 16, 19, 27; 24 iii 1; VBoT 24 
iii 18; HT 34:3; 4014; FHG 13a 117. 


11. NINDA IM-ZA. 

HWb, 308 sub imsu "sour." According to CAD E, 153a 
"bread made with sour dough," citing there only 
NINDA.KUR,.RA em-sa and Goetze, JCS 5 (1960), 67ff. 
The writing IM.ZA is normal and thus qualifies as a 
pseudo-ideogram. The writing IM.ZU (XXIX 4 iii 64, KBo XI 
51 iv 4) or IM-ZU-TIM (pl.) (KBo IX 140 iii 6) is so rare, that 
one always makes a double check to see if the signs can be 
otherwise read (e.g., as emsu “rennet” or NL ZU "thief". In 
the case of KBo XI 51 iv 4 a reading as “rennet” is not out of 
the question, since "cheese" (GA.KIN.AG) occurs in the very 
next line. The writing NINDA IM.ZA, while common 
enough, is not as frequent as NINDA.KUR, .RA IM.ZA. The 
interpretation of NINDA emsu in Akkadian texts is not 
unanimous, While the CAD (E, 153a) and AHw (2152) define 
it as bread made from "sour dough” (AHw: “Sauerteig”), 
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Bottéro (ARMT, VII 258) maintains that it is bread made 
from a "fermented batter" and is "leavened bread" in 
contradistinction to the unleavened bread common among 
the Arabs today. It has been maintained that NINDA IM.ZA 
in Hittite texts is in contradistinction to NINDA.KU; “sweet 
bread” rather than NINDA.SIG “thin/flat bread". The proper 
antonym to NINDA.SIG would be NINDA.KUR, .RA “thick 
bread." While this is certainly true, one must not overlook 
the presence of another term for bread with a sour or bitter 
taste, NINDA MARRU (KBo IX 118 i 3).! 16 Still I maintain 
that this distribution of names and referents is the correct 
one and that IM.ZA is in implied contrast with KU; , while 
KUR, .RA stands in opposition to SIG. Thus, if we must look 
for a Sumerogram or Akkadogram in Hittite texts which 
expresses “leavened” bread, ie., bread which because of 
yeast content and the fermentation process rises while 
baking, we must accept as the most likely candidate 
NINDA.KUR,.RA. The phonetic writing of NIN- 
DA.KUR,.RA seems to be NINDAparfi-, while the more 
specific Hittite (actually Luwian) term for “fermented” 
bread is þarnantašši-. References to NINDA IM.ZA: X 27 iv 
3; ХП 261115; XV 33a iii 4; 34117, ii 41, iii 44; XXXIX 17 
i4; XV 311 45; KBo V 1 ii 32, 46; XXIX 4 iii 64. 


12. NINDA KAxUD. 

Translated “tooth loaves” by Goetze in ANET, 358a (= 
XXIX 1 iii 17, 20, 36). But this literal translation does not 
answer the question: “Why are they called ‘tooth loaves’?” Is 
it because they are shaped like teeth? The answer to this 
query can be drawn from the convergence of two separate 
lines of evidence, philological and archaeological. In a list of 
foodstuffs in the text XXXVIII 25 (1 20) is found: 5 
NINDA.LÀL а-а KAxUD-a3 i-ya-an-za, “five honey- 
loaves, each of which is made (like) a tooth." Undoubtedly 
the specific shape imitated was that of the so-called “canine” 
or “cuspid” tooth with its characteristic pointed extremity. 
This same shape is envisaged in the use of the word “tooth” 
to describe the clove of garlic in Hittite law 101 (1 KAxUD 
SUM.SIKILSAR), which is indeed shaped like a cuspid. A 
second passage, which is unfortunately partially broken, 
seems to mention baked goods in the form of teeth: 
{NINDA.KUR,.R]A.HI.A KA[xU?] EME 12 
KAxUD.M[ES] , “loaves (in the form) of mouth(?), tongue, 
(and) twelve teeth.” In the tomb painting of Ramesses which 
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depicts activities in the royal bakery loaves of many curious 
shapes are to be found, including what appears to be a 
tooth. i? References to NINDA.KAxUD: XII 5112; XXIX 
1 ii 17, 20, 36; KBo XIV 132 ii 12. That these were not 
fancy delicacies intended only for king or god can be seen 
from XXIX 1, where they are rations issued to lumberjacks 
and plasterers. Cf. pp. 78, 82. 


13. NINDA KAS,. 

Such a bread name as is given above is probably 
nonexistent, but it is included, because the shape of the sign 
in XXVII 1 iii 70 suggests the KAS, reading. Actually, its 
grouping with NINDA.KU, suggests rather the reading 
NINDA.GÜG (on which see above). As noted there, the 
construction of NINDA.GUG with the verb partiya- is quite 
normal. 


14. NINDA.KU, 

HWb, 288. See also NINDA.KUR,.RA KU;. “Sweet 
bread." See discussion by Goetze (JCS 5, 1960, 67-73). M. 
Civil translates **honied cakes" in Iraq, 23 (1961), 154f., line 
13. References: II 8 ii 4, 7, 10,15, 19,2359 v 1, 4, 7,9, 12; 
VII 54 iii 30; IX 2116; 6 iv 16, 17; 14:17; 281 23; X 5116; 
54 iii 15; 72 iti 3; 91 i1 11; 92 H 2, 6595 iii 9; XI 35 115; 
ХП 12 v 26, vi 13; 18 ii 25, iii 21; XV 32 iii 10; XVII 24 iii 9; 
28 iv 42; 35 ii 22, iii 5, iv 10; XX 45 iv 35; 50 ii 4, 8; 92 vi 2; 
XVII 31 113; XXII 27 iv 10; XXV 114; 18 iv 36; 19 vi 5, 9, 
13; 32 i 23, ii 8, ili 4, 19, 37, iv 1, 2; XXVII 1 Ш 70; XXXIV 
57:9; XXXV 43 iii 40; 70 iii 3; 133 ii 39; XXXVI 44 i 7; 
XXXIX 91:11; KBo 117 i 23; 13 i 8; KBo IV 9 v 11; 13 v 27, 
31, 35, 44, 11 8, 11, 14, 18, iv 47; KBo X 28 v 14; 3615; 
KBo X15 v 4; 26 1 18; KBo XIV 35 i 5; 96 ш 10; 142 1 53, 
57, ii 16; IBoT I 61 11, 13; 13v 3; 29111, 30, 34, 51, 59, i 
30, 33, 36, 44, 47; ABoT 34: 7, 17; XXXII 115++ iii 36, 39; 
XXX 18+ iv 5, 65 XXX 15+ 1 15; XXIX 4 ii 60, i 60, iv 20; 
XXXV 133 i 25, 26; KBo XV 24 ii 45; 37 i 16. Construed 
with the verb parfiya- (XXXII 115- iii 36; XXX 18+ iv 5; 
XXX 15+ i15; KBo IV 9 v 11-14; etc.). The phonetic spelling 
of this name and NINDA.KUR,.RA KU; was probably 
NINDA mitgaimi- (Goetze, JCS 5, 1960, 67-73). For Sum. 
ninda-mu-ud-gi cf. Wilcke, Lugalbanda, text line 51. 


Borrowed from АКК, mutqi (cf. AWb, 688) Cf. p. 79. 
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15. NINDA.KUR,.RA. 

НҰР, 288, 60 and literature cited there. The phonetic 
equivalent is NINDAnar$i-, the meaning of which (relying 
principally upon the meaning of KUR,.RA = Akk. kabru, 
ebü) is probably "thick bread.” Confirming this general 
meaning of NINDA.KUR, .RA “thick bread” is its opposition 
to NINDA.SIG (= Akk. akalu qatnu) “thin bread" in XIII 4 i 
'61. For the summary arguments for the equation NIN- 
DA.KUR, .RA = NINDA bar¥i- sce above under NIND A harsi-. 
That NINDA.KUR, .RA represents the customary loaf used 
in the cult is shown by its casual and frequent grouping with 
DUG i$panduz(z)i as a generic term for “sacrificial loaf” 
(XVII 21+ ii 12, 16, iv 10; ist Plague Prayer of Muršiliš, rev 
39ff.). That NINDA.KUR,.RA represents baked bread and 
not just a porridge or moist cereal dish can be seen from the 
fact that it serves as the object of the verb zanu- “to bake" 
(KBo XV 33 ii 17), from its construction with the passive 
participle Sanbunda (verbal root Sanbuwa- “to roast, bake") 
in VBoT 24 | 17, and from the observation that it is 
“broken” (par¥iya-) VI 45+ iv 28ff., 45; УП 1+ 111-12; 5 ii 
9; VBoT 24 ii 21-2, 33, iv 6; etc. NINDA.KUR, .RA can be 
made from the following ingredients: (1ZI.DA ZÍZ “emmer 
flour" (VI 45+ i 6; KBo XV 25 ii 26), (2) ŠE “barley” (KBo 
XIV 83 iii 3, 7, 9; IBoT 1 1115), (3) ZLDA DURU; “moist 
flour" (VI 45+ iv 23; IX 27+ 17), (4) BA.BA.ZA (XV 3415; 
XX 92 vi 2; XXXVIII 19 i 20; KBo II 4 ii 23, iii 27-8), (5) 
GA.KIN.AG “cheese” (KBo XV 25 i 13, 21, 29, 32, ii 26; 
KBo XV 26:6; ABoT 32 ii x+6; XXX 25++ 116; XXX 24a 
i 6; KBo XV 37 iii 24; ii 48) (6) CISPES "figs" (KBo XV 25 
ii 27), (7) Í “ой” (XVII 12 ii 20, 24), (8) sweeteners which 
make NINDA.KUR,.RA KU, “sweet NIN- 
DA.KUR, .RA"! !? (2nd Vers. of Maßtigga Ritual, ii 33, 42, 
53, ш 36, 39, 44, 56, 58; УП 1+ iii 31; KBo XV 34 iii 4; 24; 
XXIX 5 1 7; XXX 254+ ii 24, 25, 21, 3, 7; XXXIX 7 ü 62; 
etc.), (9) ingredients to make NINDA.KUR,.RA IM-ZA 
"sour bread" (1 17 i 9, ii 36; П 15 v 11, 31, vi 8, 26; II 4 iii 
13, 23, 31; 5119,11 9, iv 7, 17, vi 11; 101 1, 29; 131 53; VII 
151 3; X 57:5; 58:3, 9; 69 iv 7; 71:5; 891 32,99 i 21; XI 13 
iv 7, 15, v 5; 17 iii 6; 18 iv 24, 32; 21A i 6; 34 v 43; XX 18 vi 
4; 59 iv 3, 10, 15, 23; 7111; 741 4, 8; 78 iii 16; 99 iii 7, 14; 
XXV 111 31;2 vil9;3 iv 9;6v 9; 41 8, 13; XXXIX 27 iii 5; 
KBo X 28 ii 10; KBo IX 140 iii 9-11; KBo XI 51 iii 17, iv 3; 
52 v 24; XXX 40 n 8; FHG 15:3, 5, 7, 11; etc, etc). 
Whether or not food colorings were used with bread, the 
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texts do add color qualifications to the names of some of the 
loaves: (1) BABBAR “white” (XXX 40 ii 8; XX 74 i 1, 10; 
FHG 15:3, 5,7, 14; KBo XV 5211;6913,6,8; КВо XI 49i 
8, 12; VI 45 iv 8, 13, 18, 28, etc.; X 7512; XVII 19 ii 4; XX 
99 i 12, 13; etc), compare also the phonetic spelling 
bar-ki-in NINDAdg-kar-mu-un (KBo XV 33 ii 24), (2) SA, 
"red" (VI 45 iv 8, 13, 18, 28, etc.; X 52 vi 5; XX 99 ii 7, 13; 
KBo ХІ 30 i 3; etc.), (3) GE, “black, dark" (XXXIV 130 ii 
13). It is true that "white" and "black" are perhaps not 
"colors" in the strict sense. But surely "red" is, so that we 
cannot avoid the evidence for some color qualifications for 
bread. It is possible that the colors resulted from the types of 
cereals or the condiments employed and were not deliber- 
ately induced by dyes of any kind. It would be a profitable 
study for one to determine whether or not the color of the 
breads correllates with the nature of the deity worshipped, as 
it does for instance with the color of sacrificial animals 
(white for astral deities, black for chthonic ones).! ! ? 
NINDA.KUR, .RA is, of course, also qualified by words 
denoting size (GAL "large," TUR “small,” and GID.DA 
"long"). Once (KBo XV 34 ii 30) we read of 1 NIN- 
DA.KUR,.RA SA % UP-NI an-da da-mi-in-kan-ta-a-an (acc. 
sg.) “one sacrificial loaf of % upnu of flour joined togeth- 
er(?)." The verbal construct anda damenk- seems to mean ''to 
attach to, join to, cling to”. In the Tale of the Fisherman and 
the Cow (XXIV 7 iii 70) it is used to refer to snakes 
copulating anda damenkandus-ma-an elliyankus (the cor- 


responding Akkadian expression for snakes copulating is 
P £ p P 8 


kitappulu(m) : Xumma ina bit ame 
house of a man snakes intertwine." ?? Since there is no 
other object to which the NINDA is said to be “joined” in 
the above passage, it is possible that the shreds of dough have 
been intertwined like the snakes referred to in the Tale of tbe 
Fisherman. For other peculiar shapes of NINDA:KUR,.RA 
reflected in verbal qualifications see the discussion later in 
this chapter. 


16. NINDA LABKU. 

“Moist bread." For Akkad. labku “moist” see HWb, p. 
309, AHw, p. 526. See also NINDA.KUR,.RA LABKU in 
XXVII 70 ii 20. The references to NINDA 
LABKU/LABGA/LABQA/LABKI, most listed already in 
НИР, 309, are: X 78 v 16; 91 119; XII 5112,14, 19 u 3, i 
18, 23; 261 3; XX 90 iii 6, 9, 11; XXVII 62 i 6; 63 iv 5,13; 
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119. On this point cf. Hoffner, 
JBL, 86 (1967), 399£. 


120. Alu “snake tablet”: KAR 
384:4, cf. CT 38 10:27; CAD 
S, 149a. 


121. AHw, 612. 
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64 1 9; XXXV 4 iii 5; 14 iv 8; 15 ii 7, ш 9; KBo VII 46 iv 7; 
KBo XV 34 ii 7; IBoT 1 29115, 30, 33, 48, 51, 59, ii 13,33, 
36, 44, 47; KBo IX 141 ii 10; IBoT H 5 i 3; 88:5. This could 
be baked bread subsequently moistened, but then again it 
might be a semi-liquid cereal or porridge. For considerations 
leading to an identification of NINDA LABKU and NIN- 
DA miumiu- see above under the discussion of NIND A miu- 
miu-. In favor of the thesis that NINDA LABKU is baked 
bread subsequently moistened one should note from KBo XV 
34 ii 7-12 that it can be broken ир (arba paršiya-) and 
numbered in numerical units (1 NINDA LA-AB-GA, line 9). 
If it were a semiliquid cereal one would expect 1 
DUG BUR.ZI SA NINDA LA-AB-KI, etc. 


17. NINDA.LAL. 

“Honey cake" (not in HWb). References: XX 11 ii 5; 
XXXII 128 1 5; XXXVIII 25 i 20; KBo X 34112; 36 ii 15; 
KBo XI 52 v 10; KBo XV 37 iii 51; 553/c rev 12; 1817/c iv 
7. Quite frequently associated with (GIS)INBU “fruit” (XX 
11115; XXXII 12813; KBo X 36 ii 14; KBo XI 52v 10; KBo 
XV 37 iii 50). Cf. pp. 123, 171. For АКК. mutqi = 
ninda-lal-lal cf. Bottéro, ARMT 7, 260. See 
Lugalbanda, line 53: ninda-gi-zi-es-ta-ba 
101 ba-an-du,-du, làl ba-an-dah-dah “he en- 
riched the g.-dough with honey and added more honey 
thereto.” 


18. NINDA.LIBIR.RA. 

“Old bread" (Hoffner apud HWb, Erg. 3, 42 sub 
LIBIR.RA; Hoffner, JAOS 86 [1966], 31; EHG, 17 fn. 1). 
Only occurrence in XII 44 iii 22. If this were “old dough(?)", 
one could speculate that it is leaven, że., the sample of old 
dough preserved to leaven the new lump. 


19. NINDA MARRU. 

“Bitter bread" from Akkad. marru "bitter." ! ?! Occur- 
rences: KBo IX 118 i 3; Bo 3008 1 4; Bo 6994 vi? 7’. In KBo 
IX 11813 it is made from BA.BA.ZA. 


20. NINDA SLSA. 

(Gótze, KLF 1, 200; HWb, 60) Gótze adduces parallel 
of LUMES NINDA SLSÁ in XIV 11 iii 41 with NIN- 
DA.KUR,.RA in duplicates. However, the occurrence of 
LUMES before these signs leads one to suspect confusion 
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Logographically Written Names: NINDA LABKU — NINDA.TU; 


with LUMES N([G.SL.SÁ (= bandantes$).?? At any rate the 
equation of NINDA.KUR, .RA with NINDA SLSÁ advocated 
by Götze is now generally rejected. LU NIG.SI.SA-an occurs 
in ABoT 48:5. 


21. NINDA.SIG. 

HWb, 288, 60 (apud barsi-): “thin bread (ie., unleav- 
ened)." Occurrences: II 13 vi 21; VII 1419; 2019, 12, 18; 
30:5, 12; 33114; 41:rev 15; VIII 3015; IX 215,13, 19:7; X 
27 iii 1, 3, 5, 6, 10, 11, 12, iv 8; 91 ii 18; 92 i 21; ХІ 24 15, 
10, 14; XI 24 i 5, 10, 14; XII 11 iii 12, 13, 16, 20; 12 vi 31, 
33; 15 v 14, vi 6; 31119; 53:7, 5813, 10; XIII 4 1 61, iii 40; 
XV 32131, ii 24, 26, iv 17, 20; 33b iii 18; 34 i 10, 27, 28, 
46, iii 31, 33, 54; 42 ш 5, 17, 18, 20, 30; XVII 28 iii 30, 43; 
XX 1ii 3, 4, iii 9, 32; 27:8; 35 iii 8, 12, 16, 20; 37:8; 59 iv 4, 
20; 93 i 2, 4, 7, 10, vi 3, 5, 7, 10; 98 iii 4, 10; XXIV 9 ii 
passim; iv 7, 9, 10, 14; 11 ü 8-11, 14, 16, 19; XXV 41 iv 12; 
42 ii 4, v 14, 17; 44 ii 9, 12, 14, 17 and passim; 44 v passim; 
48 iv 8; 49 ii 5, 10, 13, iii 4, 6, 12, 27, 31, 32; 50 ii 13, 15, 
16-8; XXIX 4158, 72, ii 1; XXX 3515;4018; XXXI 91:5; 
XXXII 68 ii 1; 128 i 2; XXXIV 57:9; XXXV 72 iii 13; 136i 
25; KBo П 1 n 3; KBo П 9 iv 1,3, 17; KBo V 2 i 26, 45, 47, 
ii 8, 39-41, iv 10, 16, 54, 58; KBo IX 106 ii 51; 115 17, 10; 
118 1 4; 1191 9, iv 3; 119A: 9, 12; 130:2; KBo X 44 i 5; 
KBo X1 1717; 43 vi 4, 6; 6017; KBo XIV 133 ii 3; 141 ii 
3; 142 passim; HT 27:4; 5:10; 361 12; ABoT 719; 21 ü 15; 
27:6; IBoT 17 iv 11; 10 ii 10; 23 ii 3, 6,9, 12, 15; FHG 31 
26, ii 10; KBo XV 24 ii 46; VII 41+ iv 48; КВо V 11 54, iii 
22, 39, 42, 43; KBo XV 52 vi 32; KBo XV 3719, 27, Ш 45; 
etc. 


22. NINDA.SE. 

“Barley bread” occurs in XI 26 v 4; KBo XIV 91 5; 
IBoT 1 29 i 51, 59, ii 30, 33, 47. É LU.NINDA.SE “house of 
the barley-bread maker” occurs once in XXVII 70 ii 10. 


23. NINDA.SE.GIS.I. 
"Sesame bread," see Otten, Tot, 134; Güterbock, 
JAOS, 88 (1968), 67 fn. 5. 


24. NINDA.TU,. 

"Bread pudding(?)." Occurrences: IBoT I 29 obv 52, rev 
31; X 92 ii 12, 14, 16; XXV 32 ii 21, iii 8, 23, iv 8; XXVII 70 
ii 12, iii 8; XXXVIII 19 obv 20; KBo XIV 142 obv 53. 
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122. So Güterbock, Oriens, 
10 (1957), 352. 
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25. NINDA .UKÚŠ. 


“Cucumber bread,” (cf. above on p. 106). VII 53 + XII 
58,149 (= Tunn., 1 49). 


26. NINDA.ZI.HAR.HAR. 
KBo XVII 29 17; 31 3; XX 3 rev 9’. 
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Chapter Six 
Analvsis of the Names 


That the Hittites on occasion shaped their dough o Names reflecting special shapes 
before baking to resemble some animal, plant, object or deity 
should not be surprising. In this practice they were not alone 
among the peoples of the ancient Near East. That the royal 
Egyptian bakeries produced such loaves for the king's table is 
shown by the painting from the tomb of Ramesses III (see 
figure 1 in chapter 5 and figure 1 in this chapter), which 
shows the bakers at their work and samples of their products 
arranged on shelves! Evidence from Babylonia is not 1. A. Erman, Aegypten, 224, 
pictorial, but comes from the texts. Schawe summarizes the fig. 71 (fig. 1 in this chapter). 
situation thus: “Daneben gab es besseres Gebäck aus feineren 
Emmer- oder Weizenmehlen verschiedenster Qualitäten ..., 
insbesondere Kuchen = kamanu — in der Form von Klóssen, 
Kringeln, Monden u. à..... "2 From Babylonian texts we 2. RLA, 1, 387; cf. also B. 
learn of bread types whose names suggest special shapes. Meissner, BuA, I, 414. 
kakkaru and its feminine counterpart kakartu (cognate to 
Heb. kikkar lebem, and from which Hittite kaggari- was 
borrowed) probably derived from a reduplicated Semitic root 
*krkr “to be round.” The shape of this flat cake is that of a 
disc, as is already admitted for the Hebr. term.” Mari akal 3. BDB, 502f.; cf. AHw, 
girsi and akalum Xa qarási may have as the second component 421f. 
the triconsonantal root of Ugar. qr$ “trellissed arbor” and 
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4. CAD A}, 238ff. 
5. CAD A}, 238b. 


6. CAD A! , 244. 


7. Ibidem; CAD H s.v. basistu 
and AHw, 330b s.v. basisitu. 


8. CAD A! , 244b; for bread in 
shape of woman's breast cf. 
Greek kribanas (Pauly-Wissova, 
II [Apollon-Barbaroi] , 2740). 


9. For balla cf. BDB, 319; for 
coronellas panes cf. Latomus, 
XXIV/3, 648f. (ref. courtesy of 
Dr. G. Young of Purdue Univer- 
sity). 


10. BDB, 853b. 


11. IDB, 1, 462, fig. 48. 


12. ARMT, 7, 264f. Cf. the 
Greek maza (Sparkes, JHS, 82 
[1962], 128 fn. 61). 


13. Mentioned in IDB, 1, 463a 
and in Erman, Aegypten, 223 
fn. 2. 


14. Erman & Grapow, 
Worterbuch der agyptischen 
Sprache, VI, 31. Cf. also 
Erman, Aegypten, 177, 183, 
219, 223ff.; Montet, Everyday 
Life in Egypt, 85ff. 


15. B. A. Sparkes, JHS, 82 
(1962), 125-29. 


16. In Der kleine Pauly, I, 
802-03 s.v. “Bäckerei”. 
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Heb. geres “framework.” According to von Soden (AHw, 
903 and 918), gersu is "Streifen," akal дет = nin- 
da-kid;, from the verb garasu "zerscbneiden" (= Sum. 
kid коа, bulug, pa d). Further examples of Akk. bread 
names indicating shapes may be culled from the materials 
assembled for the CAD dictionary article akalu “bread.” 
They are: NINDA.SU.SI = akal ubanatum (“finger-shaped 
pastries,” like the modern “lady-fingers’”’??),° NINDA libbu 
rittu ("bread in the shape of heart or hand"), NINDA basistu 
(“bread in the shape of an ear”),” akal mussi ("bread in the 
shape of a woman's teat"), NINDA.DIM.ME (“bread in the 
shape of a demon")? In the Hebrew Old Testament several 
bread names occur which have reference to the shape of the 
loaf. Perhaps clearest of all is /e bibot (“heart-shaped loaves”), 
which describes the items baked for the supposed ailing 
Amnon by his half-sister Tamar in 2 Samuel 13. The word 
‘uggab (pl. uggöt) usually translated “cake” derives from a 
root (wg) meaning “round.” Another example is ballab 
(“ring-shaped loaf”), with which one may compare the 
Roman coronellas panes (“ring-shaped buns”).? The disc 
shape of the barley loaf, which in the dream of the Midianite 
soldier rolled down the hill into the camp and collided with a 
tent pole (Judges 7:13ff.), seems apparent from the narrative 
itself. It is called a sell (Kethib: s@/il).!° Archeological 
evidence for the preparation of disc-like pancakes has been 
found in Tell ed-Duweir, where a pan similar to our modern 
pizza pans was unearthed.'' In the Ugaritic texts we can find 
no explicit testimony for specially shaped loaves. The key 
passage on bread preparation is still that in the legend of 
KRT (UT, Kret: 80-84, 172-75), in which KRT prepares ’akl 
and btt for the city of bt bbr. Since KRT's bread must serve 
as provisions for several months of travel, it was baked (?py) 
rather than cooked as a pulpy cereal dish (also designated by 
the terms akalu and NINDA in cuneiform texts).! 2 

In addition to the wall painting from the tomb of 
Ramesses III evidence for the state of affairs in Egyptian 
bread baking consists of the more than thirty different forms 
of bread mentioned in an Egyptian papyrus document! ? and 
the list of fifty-seven distinct names of bread types under 
" Brot" in the great Berlin Egyptian dictionary.! 

The process and equipment for the preparation of bread 
in ancient Greece and Rome are described by Sparkes! ° and 
Moritz, but neither makes reference to special shaping of 
the loaves. Yet there is ample evidence for this practice, as 
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Names Reflecting Special Shapes 


noted in the Pauly-Wissowa article on “Bäckerei” (II 
[Apollon-Barbaroil. 2734ff.). There were balls (Grk. sésa- 
mis), cones (Lat. catillus ornatus), loaves with a hole in the 
middle (Grk. empeptas, krépis), spirals or twists (Grk. 
streptos, streptikios artos ), loaves in the form of a woman's 
breast (Grk. kribanas), of a man's penis (Middle Lat. menclas; 
for earlier period cf. Buchheit, Rheinisches Museon 103, 
210ff.), of animals such as the stag (Grk. elapbos), and many 
others (cf. Theocr. XV 115; Verg. buc. praef. Athen. XV 
646e, 647; Poll. VI 76). 

This modelling of the dough so as to depict objects was 
certainly practiced by the Hittites. It has been known for 
some time.! ? But no summary study of the matter has been 
attempted to date other than the brief remarks of Otten in 
his RLA article “Gebäck bei den Hetbitern,"! 5 When the 
evidence is surveyed as a whole, a very rich and diverse 
picture emerges, which is in every way comparable to that 
obtained for Mesopotamia, Egypt, Greece and Rome. 

First let us consider those names which indicate loaves 
in simple geometric shapes. Of these perhaps kaggari- is a 
loanword from Semitic.!? An impeccable Sem. etymology is 
available for it. Its distribution in the various Sem. languages 
(Akkadian, Ugaritic, Hebrew, Phoenician, Aramaic, Late 
Egyptian krkr) is extremely broad, and its use to denote 
objects of this characteristic shape regardless of their material 
argues against a loan from Hittite, although (as borrowed into 
Hittite) even there a kaggari- can be of NINDA or of metal 
(p.167).In Akkadian a feminine counterpart also exists in the 
bread name kakkartu.?? Since the word is used in Akkadian 
and Hebrew to denote a disc, whether of metal or of bread, 
as well as a talent weight, the common denominator must 
have been the disc shape.?* A second bread name reflecting a 
simple geometric shape is purpura-, which may be translated 
"ball, sphere.”?? A third example is niniyami-, if an 
etymology from a reduplicated form of nai-/neya- “to turn” 
is valid. It would be either a spiral-shaped bun?? or a twisted 
crullr (Germ. Zopfchen). A final type would be buri- 
“circlet, ring," with which Heb. balla (according to one 
view? ^) or Grk. empeptas and krepis may be compared. Two 
bread names refer to fruits and would have been molded in 
the shape characteristic for that fruit. Thus muriyala- “in the 
shape of a grape(-cluster)”?* and nurati- “in the shape of a 
pomegranate” would qualify as geometric shapes. 

Not far removed from the simple geometrical shapes are 
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17. For magic figurines made 
of dough cf. Goetze, Tunn., 74 
fn. 277 and Otten in RLA, IH, 
156. 


18. Ibidem. 


19. Semitic etymology upheld 
in AHw, 422a, though for some 
reason called ‘“‘heth. 
Rundbrot”’! 


20. AHw, 421f.; Kingsbury, 
HUCA, 34 (1963), 19. 


21. BDB, 503; AHw, 422; C. H. 
Gordon, UT, 419a and 536 s.v. 
"talent". For the shapes of 
various weights recovered from 
excavations cf. IDB, IV, 

831f., figs. 15-18. 


22. HWb, 173; cf. above 
on pp. 178ff. 


23. Cf. fig. 1. 
24. BDB, 319. 
25. HWb, 145, and cf. above on 


p. 173. Another view in Alp, 
JKF, 1, 131 fn. 98. 


26. HWb, 31; Otten in RLA, 
Ш, 156; cf. above pp. 152ff. 


27. ZA, 46 (1940), 8 and 41ff. 


28. Cf. above on p. 158f. 


29. Cf. V. Haas, StPobl, 4 
(1970), 214f., 218f. 


30. Cf. above p. 198f. 


31. KBo X 37 iv 31. 


32. Cf. above on p. 159. 
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those loaves which were molded to represent celestial bodies: 
sun, moon, and stars. A well known example is NINDA grm- 
anni, as well as NINDAgrmantalanni-, which appear to be 
diminutives based on the word arma- "moon"? Ehelolf 
pointed out the significance of the passage IX 22 iii 9-10, in 
which a NINDAyabiti- forms the sky on which are depicted 
in relief the moon, sun, and star(s).?? Similar is KBo XIII 
164 1 13ff.: nam-ma is-Sa-na-as [MU] L.HI.A UD.SAR is-sa- 
na-as | ... ] A-NA NINDA.KUR,.RA SA 3 UP-NI an-da 
ta-ma-a$-ki-iz-zi [nu .. |-an-da-an NINDA.KUR,.RA bal-zi- 
is-Sa-an-zi. "In addition she presses onto a thick loaf of 3 
UPNI stars of dough, a crescent of dough [and . . , and] they 
call it a |... ] thick loaf.” For evidence of moon-shaped 
loaves in Akkadian texts see Schawe apud RLA, I, 387b, and 
Meissner, BuA, I, 414. 

Anthropomorphic and theomorphic loaves are attested 
with high probability by the following names: bulliti-, 
ninattanni-, Yena-, taparwau-, tarbuntiti-, and with much less 
probability by: tappinnu-, tunnaptu-, turuppa-, walpailanni-, 
Siwanda(na)nni-, and zappinni-. 

Zoomorphic loaves seem to have been prepared in 
certain cases. The bawiyas$i- appears to contain the Luwian 
noun for “sheep” (bawi-).”® Loaves in the shape of pigs are 
indicated both by the išna¥ SAH ("pig of dough") mentioned 
in Tunn., i 48 and by the SAH SA NINDA (“pig of bread") 
in KBo X 25 vi 33’. NINDA.KUR,.RA SA UDU (“thick loaf 
in the form of a sheep") is known from KBo XIV 142 i 52, 
and Bo 2710 obv 8, NINDA.KUR,.RA.HLA SA GUD 
UDU-ya ("thick loaves in form of ox and sheep") is found in 
X 21 iv 13-142? 

Some loaves were made to resemble parts of the body. 
We have already seen that “heart-shaped loaves” were known 
in Mesopotamia (NINDA /ibbu) and Israel (le biböt), hand- 
shaped ones in Mesopotamia (NINDA rittu), finger-shaped 
ones in Mesopotamia (NINDA ubanatu), teat-shaped ones in 
Mesopotamia (NINDA mussi) and Greece (kribanas), penis- 
shaped ones in Greece and Rome, tooth-shaped ones in 
Egypt, and ear-shaped ones in Mesopotamia. In Hatti too the 
bakers enjoyed using shapes derived from parts of the body. 
We know of tooth-shaped (NINDA.KAxUD),?? tongue- 
shaped (NINDA.EME),?! ear-shaped (bazzizzi-),?? and even 
an entire configuration of pastry made to represent the 
mouth, the tongue and twelve teeth (NINDA.KUR, .RA.HLA 
KAxU EME 12 KAxUD.MES; KBo X 37 iv 31). 
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Names Reflecting Shapes, Ingredients, Size, Frequency of Preparation, 
Geographical Provenience 


The following bread names allude to ingredients: 
NIN DA þarnantašši- “leavened bread" (barnant- is Luwian for 
“leaven, yeast"), NINDA mitgaimi- “sweetened bread”, 
NINDA.GÚ.GAL “bread made from chick pea flour”, 
NINDA.KUR,.RA ZÍZ "thick bread made from emmer 
flour", NINDA.LÀL "honey bread", NINDA.KUR,.RA 
GA.KIN.AG "cheese bread", NINDA.LE.DÉ.A “bread in- 
to/over which fat has been poured", NINDA.KUR,.RA 
ZI.DA року, “bread from moistened flour", and 
NINDA.KUR,.RA SA GISPES “bread made from/with figs” 
(cf. Carruba, StBoT 2, s.v., and KBo XV 25 obv 13, 29, 32, 
rev 27). Admittedly most of the examples are Sumerograms, 
and there is therefore no assurance that the corresponding 
Hittite names contained the Hittite words for the ingredi- 
ent(s). NINDA.LÀL, for example, might have been pro- 
nounced as two Hittite words, militta¥ zuwa¥ (“bread of 
honey”). But for purposes of handy classification of the 
hundreds of bread names I have included also the ideographic 
names of this type here. One cannot exclude the possibility 
of one-word Hittite or Luwian names based on the Hittite or 
Luwian noun denoting the ingredient (cf. Luwian barnan- 
tašši-). 

Some names reflected the size of the loaf or the amount 
of flour used in its production. There is no example yet of a 
phonetic spelling “NINDAY/iX, “large loaf”, but 
NINDAqmmeyantetXar “small loaf(??)” and the Sumerogram 
NINDA.KUR,.RA TUR.TUR are attested, as is NINDA.- 
KUR,.RA GAL (VBoT 58 iv 21, 30) and NINDA.KUR,.RA 
GÍD.DA “long loaf” (XXVII 67 ii 43). The only examples of 
names indicating the amount of flour or the weight of the 
loaf are semi-ideographic: NINDA.KUR, .RA tarna$ (VII 54 i 
6), NINDA.KUR, .RA % UP-NI (XXVIII 3 4). Also indicating 
size, are NINDA.KUR,.RA (= NIN DAbgr3j-) “thick bread" 
and NINDA.SIG “thin bread", 

One ideographicly written name reflects the frequency 
of preparation: NINDA.KUR,.RA U, MI “daily bread", cf. 
too UD.KAM-a¥ NIND Akg-gg-ga-ri-i-in. 

A considerable number of the syllabicly written bread 
names resemble geographical names and could therefore 
allude to the provenience of the bread or the origin of the 
technique for preparing it. Among them are: NINDA gjattari- 
(URUAlatra), NINDAgIlinasxi- (HUR.SAG Allina), 
NINDAgmpura- (URUAmpuriya), | NINDApbiwatiwala- 


(URU Hiwassas$a), NINDARarhitili-(URUKarkisa), 
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o Names reflecting ingredients 


o Names reflecting size or weight 


o Names reflecting frequency 
of preparation 


o Names reflecting geographical 
provenience 


33. 11 15 v 16-17, 22-24; cf. 
KBo III 7 ii 23-24. 


Names reflecting intended use o 


34. Cf. X 63126, where the 
mouth of the a-a-bi is stopped up 
with NINDA.KUR,.RA. 


Names reflecting other o 


accidents of the product 


34a. On taklimu cf. 
Meissner, BuA, II, 82 
fn. 6; F. Köcher, AfO, 

17 147 (= nindab?); Cagni, 
L'epopea di Erra (1969), 
204; CAD K, 523 (kullumu 
2f: “to show/offer to 

a god"). 


35. X91 mil. 
36. KBo IX 118 obv 3. 


37. KBo, XI 4918, 12; XX 99 ii 
12-13; XVII 19 rev 4. 


38. XXXIV 130 ii 13. 


39. XX 9917, 13; X 52 vi 5; 
VI 45 iv 8, 13, etc. 
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NINDAygh(bh)iti- (URUNabita), NINDApartanninzi 


(URUPgrtanta), NINDAtakarmu- (URUTakarmuha), and 
NINDA wita- (URUWistawanta). Several of these resem- 
blances might indeed be only coincidental, in spite of the 
modern custom of naming bread or pastry of a distinctive 
type after the region in which it originated or at least first 
became known (“Vienna bread"). But one rather clear 
passage removes all doubts that at least occasionally the 
Hittites too named bread or pastry for its geographical 
provenience:? ? 


“The chief of the guard announces to the king 'Nerik bread.’ 
.... Because His Majesty did not go on the trip to Nerik, 
they bring this bread from there." Cf. also stews or soups 
named after regions: [TU; pris-b] u-u-ru-um-nili followed by 
TU, ni-ri-ik-ki-$a in KBo X 52 + KBo XV 16, ii 17'ff. 


The following names indicate the intended use to which 
the bread/pastry will be put: NIN DA шаре аг (from wak- “to 
bite", hence “Imbissbrot”), NINDA@tappulliyant- (from 
iXtap- "to plug up", cf. istapulli- “lid, cork, plug"),?^ and 
NINDA.GISBANSUR “bread for the table" (which need not 
be, but could be similar to ‘‘shewbread’’, Hebr. lebem 
bappanim and Akkad. taklimu).? ^? 

A final, very broad category includes bread names which 
indicate temperature, color, taste and consistency. Compare: 
NINDA a-a-an “warm bread/food”, NINDA.KUR,.RA 
GIBIL “new (freshly baked) bread”35 NINDA.KU, and 
NINDA.KUR,.RA KU; “sweet bread/cake”, NIN DA mit- 
gaimi- "sweet bread/cake", NINDA EMSA and NINDA.- 
KUR,.RA EMSA “bread made from sour dough", NINDA 
MARRU “bitter bread”3% NINDA.KUR,.RA BABBAR 
"white bread",?7 NINDA.KUR,.RA GE, “dark bread’’,?® 
NINDA.KUR,.RA SA, “red bread”j39° NINDA miumiu- 
“soft bread”. Regarding the color words, it should be kept in 
mind that no artificial dyeing would have been necessary. 
White bread can be produced by a milling procedure known 
as "gradual reduction". By milling in stages and sifting off 
the larger particles of the chop one can obtain a flour which 
is almost pure endosperm and thus white. Dark bread is 
produced by a milling which does not remove brans and 
crease dirt. Likewise red bread can be produced by a milling 
of red wheat (most wheat types in Turkey as recently as 


‚1911 were "red wheats”) in which the bran is left in the 
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flour.* ° 

An interesting problem is posed by the grammatical 
gender of the bread names. In analyzing the lists for the 
grammatical gender of the names, we must try to distinguish 
those cases in which the NINDA is a determinative from 
those in which it is a logogram. Where there is evidence to 
suggest that the syllabicly written name following NINDA is 
a noun, one should treat the NINDA as a determinative: 
bazzizi- “ear”, parsiul- "fragment", wages$ar “bite, mouth- 
ful,” itapulliyant- "lid, stopper," kaggari- “disc”, tuzzi- 
"soldier," parsa- “fragment”, purpura- “ball”, Sena- "figurine, 
statuette,” buri(ya)- “circlet”. Other names, which are 
unattested as adjectives and which possess terminations 
inappropriate for adjectives or participles (arpamar, tawaral, 
wiyattatar, etc.), should be considered as nouns bearing the 
determinative NINDA, by virtue of the fact that flour was 
used to prepare them. 

When, however, the name which follows NINDA is 
elsewhere attested as an adjective (e.g., barsi-, mitgaimi-, 
Suppi-), it is possible to determine the grammatical gender of 
NINDA. In most instances NINDA is common gender: 
barnantaSSi-, harsi-, hawiyassi-, mitgaimi-, muriyala-, nini- 
yami-, Sara marrant-, Sermarant-. But in some cases it is 
neuter: a-a-an, miumiu-, Xuppi-, NINDA IM-ZA (shows neut. 
gender in concord). From this it can be seen that the 
logogram NINDA had at least two Hittite readings, one of 
which was common gender and the other neuter. I have 
sought to discover what correllation there might be between 
the examples of each gender. One theory, which showed 
promise for a time, was that the neuters were porridges, while 
the common gender items were true loaves. In support of this 
thesis it should be observed that those products whose names 
clearly: indicate peculiar shapes are all common gender. 
Against this hypothesis, however, is the fact that NINDA 
aan can be “broken” (parSiya-). Thus I.am unable- to 
resolve the problem. 
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40. Wm. Jago & Wm. C. Jago, 
Tecbnology of Bread-making 
(London, 1911), 375f. 


Chapter Seven 


The Uses for NINDA 


Since, as in many languages, the Sumerian word o Use among mortals 
NINDA, which the Hittites employed to represent their own * The staff of life 


words for “bread” (zuwa- and its neuter synonym), can 
denote both ''bread" in the restricted sense of a food of 
which the principal ingredient is grain and “food” in general, 
we shall not be surprised to find that NINDA is the item par 
excellence to be eaten for the sustenance of life.! Since the 
remote era of the neolithic farmers men have cultivated 
wheat and barley and used their seeds as a primary foodstuff. 
The Hittites accordingly employed the words “eating bread 
and drinking water" to express the maintaining of life 
through all forms of nourishment. In the Testament of 
HattuSili I, one of the earliest documents of Hittite history, 
composed about 1675 BC, the aging monarch instructs his 
chosen successor, Murfili: "When young manhood is in your 
heart, eat twice or thrice in a day's interval, and take good 
care of yourself! But when old age is in your heart, drink 
yourself drunk and forget your father's word!"? From these 
words it would seem that the proper diet for a young 
monarch would be a simple one, symbolized here by “bread” 
and "water". There should also be a regular regimen of 
eating, two or three times a day. But indulgence in strong 
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drink belonged to old age. This at least was the ideal 
expressed in this text. It is not known whether this advice 
was seriously followed? So essential to life is eating and 
drinking that in this same text the expression “you shall eat 
bread and drink water" is tantamount to “‘you shall continue 
to live and not die". "Ye who are my foremost subjects," 
warns the aged king, "obey the king's words! Then you will 
eat bread and drink water, the land of Hattu%a will stand 
high, and my land will be pacified."^ From a text composed 
several centuries later as instructions to temple officials the 
expression “you shall eat bread, drink water, and build a 
family" occurs intended to represent the basic pursuits of 
human existence. 


Since bread was the staff of life, the sharing of it with 
hungry persons was a noteworthy act of piety. No less a 
personage than the royal prince Kantuzzili in his prayer to 
the sun god once boasted: “Whenever I found bread, I never 
ate it in secret. Whenever I found water, I never drank it in 
secret."$ In a bit of diplomatic propaganda directed at a 
somewhat undependable ally in western Asia Minor the 
Hittite emperor reminded him: “My royal predecessor kept 
you alive, when you were starving — yes, and your wives, 
children and troops too! ..... If he had not done so, the 
dogs would have eaten your corpses!"" In a year when the 
harvest was poor one farmer in straits might ask his friend for 
food enough to sustain his family until the next harvest. 
There was even a law to govern such a situation: “If anyone 
supports a free man in a lean year, (the debtor) will give a 
substitute. If (the debtor) is a slave, he will pay ten shekels of 
silver.” Two texts dealing with inquests, both of which are 
unfortunately in a bad state of preservation, refer to loans of 
this type “in a lean (lit. ‘hungry’) year.” Of course, these 
were not strictly acts of piety but business transactions. Like 
most loans they were subject to interest, and in case of 
default the debtor's security (either his own person or his 
family members) was forfeit. 

A fairy tale, which has been translated into Hittite from 
a foreign source, probably Hurrian, describes an interesting 
custom, which relates the giving of “bread and beer" 
(perhaps = “food and drink") by the townsfolk to the 
parents of a newborn.'® The practical reason behind the 
custom was that the wife would be unable to devote herself 
fully to the preparation of food for her family until she had 
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Use Among Mortals: Token of bospitality; autbority of bread-giver 


recovered from her delivery of the child. It is never stated 
that this custom was also observed in the land of Hatti, so 
that we will draw no conclusions therefrom about Hittite 
society. We include it here only as one of many customs 
attested in Hittite texts which involve the giving of "bread". 


As the human father gave food to his wife and children 
and exercised authority over them, so it was the prerogative 
of the "father of the gods" to provide his “family” with food 
and to exercise authority over them. In a story which 
describes the brief rule over the gods by a deity named 4KAL 
(or LAMA), this god boasts: "The gods have grown up and 
have arisen against me. But I do not fear them. Do I not put 
the bread into their mouths? The road on which they go, the 
road on which they come — I, dKAL, king of heaven, allot to 
those gods."! 1 

In the Hittite laws a regulation concerning royal 
pensioners reads as follows: “If someone holds fields by royal 
grant (NÍG.BA LUGAL), he does not render the normal 
feudatory obligations (/uzzi). The king will take bread from 
(his) table and give it to him."! ? One could interpret this law 
as saying that the king gave total support to persons holding 
royal real estate grants. Or one might see in this act only a 
symbolic gesture accompanying the investiture with the 
tax-exempt estate. 


But the giving of food to a dependent not only obliged 
the dependent to obedience and submission to his bene- 
factor's authority. It also imposed a certain responsibility on 
the benefactor/host. When one man took another under his 
roof and gave him food, he bound himself by time-honored 
custom to certain host obligations, among which were the 
protection of his guest from harm.!? Normally this took 
effect when the guest entered the home of his host. But 
there is a curious instance of the extension of this principle 
from the house of a private citizen to the boundaries of a 
realm. When a Hittite emperor wished to confer safe passage 
through his domain to an important personnage, he sent 
bread and beer(?) (Xiyanta-) to be bestowed upon him before 
he crossed the border and entered his realm. “Safe conduct 
(zarfiya$) works this way in the Hittite land," explained the 
emperor (Muwattalli?) in a letter to the king of Ahhiyawa. 
"No injury can be inflicted on anyone to whom bread and 
beer(?) have been sent." 4 
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The god named4KAL (ordLAMA) claimed that he 
controlled the allotment of food to the other gods. This dave 
him power over them. Yet the food which the gods ‘ 'ate" was 
that which was offered to them by their worshipers. 
Therefore any disruption which interfered with these regular 
offerings was a cause for alarm and acute concern. Typical 
are the royal prayers. The emperor MurSili II in an eloquent 
plea that the gods remove from his land a disastrous plague 
reasoned thus: “Because he has afflicted the land of Hatti 
with a plague, the offerers of sacrificial loaves and the 
offerers of libations were giving bread and making libations 
to the gods, my lords. But now, because the land of Hatti has 
been acutely oppressed by the plague, these people are dying. 
If he does not take from us the plague, they will continue to 
die. These offerers of bread and pourers of libations, who 
have become established, will die, and no one will any longer 
make offerings of bread or libations to you!"! 5 And just as a 
man requires food every day, so the gods needed a daily fresh 
supply of bread (NINDA.KUR, .RA U, -MI).! ° 


It was important as well that, when bread offerings were 
scheduled for a festival or special event, they should be 
brought punctually (budak). “If there is any kind of offering 
due," the priests instructed the farmers, "whether it be 
sacrificial loaves or something fresh (like fruit), you farmers 
must have it ready for the gods. And see that you have it 
ready promptly (budak) at the time of the season, while as 
yet no man has eaten of it! Promptly satisfy the desire of the 
gods! Don't keep the gods waiting!" " 


In most cases the provenience of the loaves is not 
specified. In a few cases, however, the texts indicate that it 
was furnished by the palace: “They shall take the loaves and 
the wine from the palace.”! 3 

When the texts say that sacrificial loaves were brought 
from the gate — LUSAGI 1 NINDA.KUR,.RA IM.ZA 

a-aX-ka-az ü-da-i, “the cup-bearer will bring one loaf of thick 
bread from the gate;"? LU GISBANSUR-kén 2 NINDA 
mi-it-ga-i-mu-uS araS-ka-az ú-da-a-i, “the table-man will bring 
two sweetened loaves from the gate;"?? LUSAGI 1 
NINDA арек ар GAL SA BA.BA.ZA a-a¥-ga-az u-dai, “the 
cup-bearer will bring one large w.-loaf made from BA.BA.ZA 
from the gate"?! ; etc.?? — the gate is probably not to be 
conceived as a storage place for the loaves or as the place 
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Offered to the Gods: gods's need, punctuality, source of 

supply, mode of presentation 
where they were prepared, but rather that the persons who 
deliver them for use in the temple can only bring them to the 
entrance of the sacred precinct, and that at this point they 
must be received by the cup-bearer or table-man, who them 
brings them into the temple. In at least two instances bread 
was procured from the cult center of Nerik. "The chief 
MESEDI announces to the king the thick loaves of Nerik . . . 
because the emperor did not go on a trip to Nerik, they bring 
this thick bread from thence."?? And again: ma-a-an I-NA 
URUNe-+i-ik bé-u-uk bi-ni-ik-ta nu URUNeri-ig-ga-az LU 
GISPA NINDA bar-Si-in pé-e-da-a-i, when rain has fallen(?) 
in Nerik, the sceptre-man brings thick bread from Nerik.”? 4 
It is likely that the bread was brought to Hattusa from Nerik 
in order that the king might celebrate there certain cultic 
duties which under normal circumstances he was supposed to 
celebrate in Nerik itself. 


The terms used to describe the bringing and presenting 
of the bread to the gods are: uda- “то bring2 ° " and peda- “то 
transport"? $ Occasionally it is indicated that the loaves аге 
to be "kept ready”, for which the verb is pe bar(k)-?" The 
verbs used to describe the presentation of the bread to the 
deity are: pai- ("to give"),?* appa bink- ("to hand over, 
bestow"),?? uppa- (“to send"),?? iya-/ešša- ("to perform, 
offer"),?' and sipand- (“to sacrifice").?? The porridges and 
hot cereals were left in dishes on the altar and at the sacred 
places. The loaves of baked bread were broken (par3iya-), a 
necessary gesture in offering,?? and placed on the table or 
altar (dai-).?* The breaking of the bread, like the pouring out 
of the libation, symbolized its consumption by the deity. 

Many are the places on which sacrificial bread was 
deposited as an offering, depending upon the circumstances 
of the ritual or festival. It could be placed upon the altar 
Gftanana-/GY$ ZAG.GAR. RA),?5 the table RAN OR) 36 
the hearth or brazier (Юа#йй- -/GUNND,?" on the ground 
(tekan-/KT),?? near the bolt of the door (hatalwa$ GIS-ru) 3° 
or a window (luttai- /GIS Ag) o or in some circumstances 
lowered into a sacrificial pit in the ground (a-a-bi, hatte¥Sar, 
patteSar, BUR, ASRU, etc.).^! It could be laid on top of a 
layer of fruit (GISlabburnuzzi-)'? spread out on the ground, 
or on top of cuts of meat,^? or other kinds of bread.** At 
times it was even offered at the city gate (KÁ.GAL).^5 

The formal breaking of the sacrificial loaf could be 
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accompanied by music*® or by the offering of a prayer.^ 7 


In fact so essential a part of the ritual proceedings was 
the offering of sacrificial loaves that, when it was to be 
omitted, it was necessary to indicate this omission in the text 
of the ritual: NINDA.KUR,.RA NU.GÁL “no (offering of) 
thick bread.’’** 


. In some texts a god may be asked to perform a service 
for the petitioner with the inducement that the god will 
thereby obtain further offerings of bread. In the ritual of 
PaXkwwatti against impotence the practitioner implores the 
deity on behalf of his male client: "Turn over to him your 
maidservant, and let him become a yoke (for her)! Let him 
take his wife (sexually) and beget sons and daughters!" na-at 
tu-el lR.MES-KA GEME.MES-KA nu-ut-ta SISKUR.- 
SISKUR.HL.ATIM NINDA har-Sa-d-us me-ma-al P UG is-pa- 
an-du-uz-2i-ya-as-Sar a-pé-e pé-ei-kán-zi, "(They will be) your 
menservants and maidservants, and they will give to you 


offerings, loaves, meal and libations."^? 


The regular offering of bread to the gods was a serious 
obligation. The person who neglected this duty faced severe 
punishment. In the instructions to the temple officials there 
occurs this warning: I$-TU NINDA KAS GESTIN LNA 
E.DINGIR-LIM bu-u-ma-an Sa-ra-a pée bar-ten NINDA.- 
KUR,.RA DINGIR-LIM-za-kén NINDA.SIG Је-е ku-iš-ki 
da-a-li-ya-zi "Keep everything in readiness up in the temple 
including the bread, beer and wine! The thick bread of the 
god and the thin bread let not anyone omit!” ° In the fairy 
tale of the cow and the fisherman, the fisherman makes the 
following observation regarding the relationship of the sun 
god to his servant: dUTU-i-kan ku-X a-a¥-Xi-ya-at-ta-ri nu-us- 
É-kán a-aS-Si-ya-an-ta-an NYNDA-an an-da zi-ik-ki-iz-zi "Who- 
ever is dear to the sun god offers constantly?! to him his 
favorite kind of bread." ?? The two prime causes for omission 
of such offerings were distraction (ie., oversight) and 
deliberate rebellion. The former is well illustrated in the tale 
of the hunter Kešši, who took in marriage a most distracting 
kind of woman, lovely beyond words. As a result the 
following must be said of him: nu-uS-a-an MKe-e$-$i-1$ pa-ra-a 
A-NA DAM-SU-pét IS-ME nuza nam-ma ™®Ke-eš-ši-iš 
DINGIR.MES-u$ NINDApariLi;; iš-pa-an-du-uz-zi-it Ü-UL 
kap-pu-iz-zi “Кей thereafter would listen only to his wife, 
and consequently Kešši did’? not remember the gods with 
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bread and libations."5^ Deliberate omission of bread offer- 
ings is exemplified in the following passage from the myth of 
the kingship of the god KAL: 4KAL-an-ma ku-in ne-pi-ti 
LUGAL-7 i-ya-u-en nu? a-pa-a-aS GIM-an :ni-wa-ra-al-le-e$ 
KUR.KUR.MES-ya QA-TAM-MA :ni-wara-la-at-ta пи nam- 
ma DINGIR.MES-a¥ NINDA.KUR,.RA ipacan-du-uz-zi Ú- 
UL ku-i8-ki pa-a-i “As this KAL, whom we have made king in 
heaven, is rebellious(2), he has also made the lands rebel- 


lious(?), and now no one gives bread and libations to the 
gods." 5 


Perhaps even more serious than the omission of bread 
offerings was the purloining of the gods' food by unscrupu- 
lous priests and temple officials. The following passages from 
the instructions to the temple officials relate to this offence: 
пат-та-а&-та-а& PA-NI DINGIR-LIM me-mi-an me-mi-e$-ten 
ku-ii$-wa-kdn tu-e-el DINGIR-LIM-az N'INDAbar-Si-ya-az 
DUGjt-pa-an-du-uz-zi-az da-a$ nu-wa-ra-an-kán DINGIR-LIM 
EN-YA EGIR-an bar-ni-ik-du "Speak (this) word before the 
god: 'Let the god, my lord, utterly destroy whoever has 
taken any of your bread or libation, oh god!" 5* na-as-ta 
DINGIR-LIM-ni :zu-u-wa-an ku-wa-at KAxU-it pa-ra-a bu-u- 
it-ti-ya-at-te-ni na-an-za ar-ba da-at-te-ni "Why do you pull 
out of (his) mouth the bread (which belongs).to the deity, 
and take it away?" 57 ma-a-an-wa-kän DINGIR.MES-a¥ Sa-ne- 
ez-zi-in :zu-u-wa-an KAxU-az para-a an-za-a-àY bu-u-it-ti-ya- 
wen .... nu-wa-an-na-a$ 2i-ik DINGIR-LUM tu-el ZkaY 
:zu-u-wa-as Se-er QA-DU DAM.MES-NI pér-be-eX-ki “If we 
ourselves have drawn out of (their) mouth the gods’ sweet 
bread, you, oh god, on account of your favorite bread 
persecute us together with our wives and children!’’>* 

A companion duty of the temple official was to guard 
the gods’ bread from  contamination:)? — mu-uX-ma-a$ 
DINGIR.MES-as ZI-ni me-na-ab-ba-an-da me-ek-ki na-ab-ba- 
an-te-e$ e-elten па-а&ла DINGIR.MEŠ-aš NINDA pay- 
DUGij-pa-an-tu-uz-zi na-ab-Sa-ra-at-ta-an me-ek-ki ti-ya-an 
bar-ten “Always be wary of the wrath of the gods and hold in 
great awe the thick bread and libations of the gods!" The 
immediately following lines (59-83) detail the manner in 
which the temple officials were to act in guarding the gods' 
food from contamination. They were to keep the paršuraš 
pedan swept and sprinkled (59-60). No dog or pig might be 
allowed to cross the threshold of the temple and especially its 
kitchen (60-61). The attendants themselves must be bathed 
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(61), clothed in fresh clean clothes (62), with their fingernails 
pared and their body hair shaven (62-63). 


One even finds an allusion to the care for the offerings 
in the Hittite laws. Hittite law 165 reads: “If anyone goes (to 
another’s house) in order to appropriate something (legally), 
and he incites a quarrel, and he breaks (ki-nu-zi) either 
sacrificial loaves or wine libations, he must give one sheep, 
ten loaves of bread, and one vessel of KA.DU beverage, and 
must make the house pure again (appa Yuppiyabbi)."9? It 
appears from the obligation to make the house pure again, as 
well as from the items to be given in compensation, that this 
offence was more than simple property damage. It was an 
offence against the house owner’s god and a disruption of his 
domestic cult. 


Thus we see from a thorough review of the textual 
evidence that the Hittites used foodstuffs not only for 
domestic consumption, but also in the maintenance of their 
cults. The wealth of terms for types of NINDA — 120 
syllabicly written and 26 logographicly written names — 
reflects more the peculiar demands of palace and temple than 
any rich variety in the diet of the average citizen. 
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Indices 


A. SUBJECT INDEX. 


agricultural ycar 
animal-shaped loaves 
annals 

apple 

asa foetida 

autumn 

autumn barley 


baker 

bean flour 

bee 
beer-making 
berries, used for juice 
bitter onion 
bitter vetch 
body, parts of 
brewing (beer) 
broad bean 
bulbous plants 


5ff 

208 

12 

38, 113f 
110 
4iff 

42 


129 

175 

123 

37 n 173, 144 n 107 
114, 120 
109 

99 

208 

144 n 107 
98f 

16 


chaff 

cheese 

chick pea 
churning (butter) 
clove (garlic) 
coloring, food 
coriander 
crescent cakes 
cress, garden 
crocus 
cucumber 


cumin 


dairy products 
date palm 
dates 

deer 
desacralization 
determinatives 
diseases, plant 
dough 

dowry 
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37f 

120 n 164 
96ff 

121 

109, 198 
200f 

104f 
205f, 208 
110 

16f, 49, 109f 
106f 

103f 


120 

118 

38, 118 
126 

18 n 59,49 
2 

86 

106 

33 


Indices: Subject Index 


Edelfäule 


Egypt 
Egyptian bakeries 


festivals, autumn 
festivals, spring 
field, wife as seeded 
fig 

fishing 

flatulence 

flood 

flowers 


food coloring 


garnering 

Gezer Calendar 
grape 

grapevine leaves 


Greece 


hares 
harvest 
hive 

honey 
hospitality 
hunting 


ice 

imported fruits 
imports, olive 
insect pests 


irrigation 


juice, fruit 


juniper 


kid festival 
kneading trough 


leek 
lentil 
lettuce 


loans of seed 


11 
5, 6ff 
205 


49f 
18ff 
47 
116 
124 
175 
20f 
16 
200f 


34 

6f, 14 
38, 113 
113 

9ff 


124, 125# 
24f 
124 
123 
215 n 13 
125 


50, 113 
38, 117 
117 
86ff 
22f 


114, 120 
119 n 162 


20 
136 


17, 107 
95f 

112 n 120a 
48 
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mp 104 n 76 
meat 120 
medlar 118 
milk 120 n 163b 
mill 132, 134 
millers 132f 
milling 29, 132f 
moon-shaped cakes 205f, 208 
music 218 
New Year's 5f, 12 
Nippur Calendar 6 
nuts 38, 113 n 123, 120, 127 

oak 56f, 113 n 122 
olive 12, 116f 
onion 108, 109 
oven 137 

Palace Chronicle 39n 185 
pests 86ff 
plow 45 n 215 
plowing 12, 42 
plum 118 
pomegranate 119 
pourriture noble 11 
proofing (dough) 136 
purifying grain 33f 
rabbit 124, 125f 
rain festival 18 
rainy season 18 
raisins 113 
reaping 28 
rising (of dough) 136 
Sargon legend 20 
seasons, length of 14 
seed loans 48 

seed grain 141f 
sesame 126f, 203 

sexual symbol, plow as 47 

shaping dough 205f 

shells (of nuts) 127 


sickle 

snow 

sour dough 
spring (season) 
stubble 
summer 


summer fruits 


tamarisk 
theomorphic loaves 
threshing 

thunder 

timber 

“tooth loaf” 

trade 

trees ` 


vicia ervilla 

vineyards 

vineyards, distribution 
vintage 


viticulture 


wages 

wax 

wax figurines 
wax-covered tablets 
wife as seeded field 
wine 

winnowing 

winter 

winter quarters 


women's work 
yeast 


zoomorphic loaves 


29 
50 
197 
15ff 
37f 
24f 
38f 


113, 119 
208 
30f 

18 
113f 

198, 208 
110 
113 


99 

113 

41 n 194 
11,39 
39 


29 
123f n 176a 
106 

124 n 177 
47 

39f, 113 

32 

10, 50f 

12, 50 

29 


136 


208 


Indices: Subject Index 





Indices: Linguistic — Hittite 


B. LINGUISTIC INDICES 


1. Hittite 
aggati- 125 
akkufla- 125 
NIN DA alalunza 149 
NIND A gattari- 149 
NIN DAgllina88i- 150 
NINDA араў 150 
NINDAgmmeyanteXar 150 
amiyar- 22 
NINDAampanzi 151 
NIN DAgmpura- 151 
NIN DA gnabi- 151 
ankiSa- 112 
NIN DAg.-q-an 153, 97 
appalai- 125 
appalassa- 45 n 215 
appali- 125 n 192 
LUappaliyala- 125 n 193 
a-a-bi 34n 162 
ark- 22n97 
NIN DA grmanni- 152, 208 
NIN DA grma(n)tallanni- 152 
arnu wala- 29n136 
NIN DAarpamar 152 
arzanant- 48 n 230 
aXku- 91f 
i 50, 113 
ekunima- 114f 
etri- 98 n 20 
ewa(n)- 1n2,3 
ezzan- 32f, 37 
babbima- 86 
balaYSar 113f 
NINDApgl;- 153 
balki- 1 n 2, 3, 60ff 
balkuesSar 26 
ballu- 35 
hamesha- 15 
harranusk- 144 
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hararazi- 

NIND Aparaspawant- 
barnammar 

NINDA harnant- 
NINDA barnanta$8i- 
NIND Aparpana- 
bart- 

NIN DA þar¥i- 
LÜparkiyala- 
DUGparfiyalli- 

NIN DA bar¥upanni- 
NIN DA harzazu- 
baš- (“to open”) 
baššatar ("germination") 
bašuššara- 

bat- 

hatalke¥na- 

badant- 

batuga- 

NIN DA bawattani- 
NINDA bawiya$si- 
NIN DA bazzizzi- 
bazzuwani- ("lettuce") 
bibira- 

bikkarza 
LU.MES pas mati 
NINDA piwasliwala- 
buek- (“то thresh”) 
buelpi- 

buigatar 

buitar 

NINDA bulliti- 
NINDA buppara- 
NINDA huppakt- 
NINDA þuri- 

burna- 

NIND A purupi- 


burutel 
NINDA putrbutal- 
NINDA burn [i..]- 


NIN DA buttunati- 


NINDA iya- (“make bread”) 


132, 134 
154 

136 

155 
155f, 198 
156 
42f n 201 
156, 200 
130 

37 

157 

157 

34f 

37, 48 
112 

143 n 103a 
16, 120 
16f 

19 n 68 
158 

159 
159, 208 
112 

89f 
113f 
132 

161 

31 

16f 

31 n 148 
87f 

161 

162 

162 

162, 207 
125 

163 

98 

163f 
164 

164 


129n8 


NINDA iyatti- 164 
igai- ("to congeal") 120 
immiul- 70f 
NIND A impadukili- 165 
isliman- 138 n 73 
isnura- 136 
NINDA jtappulliyant- 165 
NIN DA jduri- 165 
NIND А kabaret- 166 
NIN DA gabari- 166 
NIN D A kaggari- 167, 205, 207 
gagastiya- 92 
galaktar 37n174 
NINDAkalmab|....] - 168 
kahwifana- 112 
gangadai- 112 
gangatiSA R 112 
kant- 3, 69ff 
kappani- j 103f 
kapunu- 104 
kar-a¥ 1n 2, 3,73 
karet- 20 
NIN DA karkisili- 168 
NINDAkar¥iya¥ 168 
Egarupabi- 37 
GA kafdula$ 97f 
NINDA katai- 168 
NINDA kazzami- 168 
ih 50f 
gemaniya- . 15, 50 
gimmant- 50 
gimmandariya- 13, 50 
kinu- 34 
NINDA kifr,- 169 
NIND A gullanti- 169 
kullupi- 29 
NIND Akuwanzu[..] пай - 169 
NINDAkzitta(n)- 169 
labhurnuzzi- 38 n 178, 116 
lakkarwanS AR 112 
NINDAJgllamuri- 170 
NIN DAJgllapuri- 170 


Indices: Linguistic — Hittite 


NIN DAlapassi- 150, 170 

NM 112 

NIN DAJattari- 149f 

liti- 38 

NINDA mahbuella- 172 
NINDA makalii- 170 
NINDA makanti- 170 
malla- 132f 
NINDA mallitiwalla- 171 
maliddu- 116 n 140 
NIND A mari- 171 
maša- (“locust”) 88, 92f 
meyani- 39 
milit- 123 
LU.MES minalleX 133 
mixari- 90 
NIN DA mitgaimi- 123, 171, 199 
NINDA ji miu- 172, 202 
NIN DA muhbila- 172, 99 
NINDA mulati- 172 
NINDA muriyala- 173, 207 
mutgalla- 87f 
NINDA gobbiti- 173, 208 
nakki- 43f 
NINDA pipattanni- 174 
NIN DA niniyami- 174f, 207 
EZEN nuntarriyaSha¥ 49 
NIND A purati- 175, 207 
paini- 113, 119 
paizzinna- 115 
NINDA panku- 175 
pankur- 120 
parai- ("to emerge[?] ") 87f 
NIN DA parapri- 175 
NIND A parnuwami- 175 
NIN DA par¥a- 175 
NINDA parSiul- 175 
par(a)Xtebus - 127 
NINDA parkulli- 176 
partur 102 
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Indices: Linguistic — Hittite 


NINDA partanni- 
NIND A parduSimi- 
NA4 peruna- 
NINDApibaddatti- 
piskattalla- 
pittalwa(nt)- 
pittanu- 

NIN DA piyantalla- 
NINDApyllitta- 
NINDA punniki- 
NIN DApurpura- 
purSai- 


*puwai- 


NIN DAXglakar 
Xamaluwant- 

GIS ammamma- 
Xamluwant- 
Yanbunt- 

3anbuwa- 

NIN DA fapiwala- 
Lappedk- 

Sapsama- 

NIND A Yarama(n)- 


NIND A Yara marrant- 


GA YaripuwaY 


NINDA York us[....] - 


NIND A ¥arli- 
NIND A SorneSnili- 
Sartai- 


NIN DA 3orruwa(nt)- 


Seli- 

NINDA ieluba- 
NINDA Yega- 
Senabba- 

epa- (“sheaf”) 
Seppit- 

Serb(a/i)- 

NINDA fermarant- 


Yefa(nt)- 

LU e¥ala- 
Se8¥ur 
NINDASiliwan- 
NINDA£uba- 


176 

176 

2n6 

176 

30f n 144 
117f n 154 
125 

177 

177 

177f 

150, 178f, 207 
38 

38 


179 

114 

38, 113, 126f 
114 
127, 200 
200 

179 

121 

127 

179 

181 

97f 

181 
181f 
182 

20f 

182 

33f 
183f 
182 
125n194 
30 
1n2,3 
20 

182 

38f 

39 

22 

183 

182 
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SXimmallu- 

Sipa- ("demon") 
Wtturiya- 

NIN DA¥iwantanni- 
NINDA ¥iwantannanni- 
Xiyatallešk- 

YXumexXS AR. or ите ағ 
NIND A Wppi- 
Yuppiwatbar 


taiszi- 

NINDA takarmu- 
dammoaXbuel- 
dammeli- 

anda damenk- 
NIN DA dannav¥- 
tanbare¥ 
NINDAzappinnu- 
tarbuntiti- 

tarna- 
tarpatarpa-S AR 
tar!- 

tarSan 
tarYanzipa- 

NIN DA tarupala- 
NINDA rGwaral 
NIND A tawataimi- 
tawatiSAR 
tepsu- 

terip- 

NIN DAguburai- 
NIND Atunaptu- 
NIN DA duni- 
NINDAgunik 
NIN DAturuppa- 


duwarnant- 
NIN DA guzzi- 


NIND A wagata- 

NIN DA wageSSar 
wakSur 

NIN DA walpailanni- 
NIN DA walpaimanni- 


-want- 





114, 118, 140 
84 n 250 

22 

184 

184 
125n194 

99 n 30 

184 

108 


34, 37 
185 
115 

47 
201 
185 
116 
186 

161, 186 

29 

112 
139f 
139 
143 
187 
187 
187 
187 
37 
42f nn 201f 
187 
187 
187 
187 
188 
127 
188 


188 
188 
117 
189 
189 
155 


NIN DA wantili- 
warawara- 

warbut- 

NINDA warmannizi 
warY- 

та. (“to buy”) 
wattarma 

NINDA watarmaX%- 
wete- 


NIN DA wiyattatar 
NINDA wigta- 


NIND A wikati- 
NINDA wiktatnimmi- 


zabbeli- 
NIND Azannita- 


NINDA zanu- (“to bake”) 
NIN DAgapabi- 

NINDA gappinni- 
RET x-Z€rx-Ta-aY 

NIND A giggawani- 
NIN DA zimubitaX%a- 
NINDAgippulani- 
NIN DA zippula¥ne 
NINDA zippuriya- 
NIND Azunzu[....]- 
NINDAguriun 

NIN DAgufere¥ 


zuwa- 


2. Luwian 


tintinanti- 


3. Hurrian 


binzuri- 
karubi- 
Yindilip 


189 
115 
71 
190 
28 
17n54 
172 
190 
34 
190 
190 
190 
190 


110 
190f 
129 nn 9-10 
191 
191 
89f 
191 
191 
192 
192 
192 
192 
193 
193 
213 


103 


113 n 125 
37 
124 n 176 


Indices: Linguistic — Sumerian 


4. Sumerian 

A.DÉ.A 22 
AN.TAH.SUMSAR 16-18, 49, 109f 
NA4 ARÀa- 134 
ARÀH 34-37 
ARAH (verb) 36n169 
BURUx 24f 
DU,;.DU, 129 n1 
E.IN.NU.DA 37 
ÉMUHALDIM 130 
E.NIM.LÄL 124 n 176 
E.A 116 n 139 
EMES 8 
ENTEN 8 
EZEN GISGESTIN rubtuwat 39 
GA 120 
GA.KIN.AG 120 
GA.RASSAR 17, 107 
GAL.GESTIN 39f 
GAMUN 103 
GARAS 38 
GISGESTIN 38 
GISSU (-GIS.MI) = SILLU 101 

GIÉ.KÍN 120 
GÜ.GAL 96, 97f, 195 

GÜ.GAL.GAL 98f 

GU .šEŠ 99f 

GÜ.TUR 95f 

GU, .APIN.LÁ 45 n 216 

GURU; 37 

GIŠHAŠHUR 38, 113 
GIŠHAŠHUR.KUR.RA 38, 114f 
IM.ŠU.NIGIN.NA 137 
IN.NENNI 38 
IN.NU 38 
IN.NU.DA 37 n 174 
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Indices: Linguistic — Sumerian 


КАХОР (“clove [of garlic] ”) 


KAL-ga 

KI.DURU; 
KLKÉS.DA 
URUDUKIN(.GAL) 
KU, 


LAGA RLRLGA 

LÀL 

LIBIR.RA 

LÜ.MEX GISBANSUR 
LÜ.NINDA.DU.DU 
LU.NINDA.SE 


GISMA.NU 
MAR.SU.BAL.AK.A 
MÍ.NA4 ARÀ 
MÍ.ŠU.GI 

MU-a¥ meyanaš 
LÚMUHALDIM 
MUŠ; 


NAM.RA 
NÍG.GUL 
NIM.LÀL 

NINDA 
NINDA.AMARxKUg 
NINDA.BABBAR 
NINDA.BA.BA.ZA 
NINDA.GISBANSUR 
NINDA.DIM.ME 
NINDA.EME 
NINDA.ERÍN.MES 
NINDA.GIBIL 
NINDA.GÜ.GAL 
NINDA.GÜG 
NINDA] 
NINDA.E.DÉ.A 
NINDA.KAxUD 
NINDA.KAS, 
NINDA.KID; 
NINDA.KU; 
NINDA.KUR, .RA 


109, 198 
19 n 68 

8 

30 

28 

125 n 190 


43 

123 

116 n 139 
131 

129 

129, 203 


38 n 177, 120 
32 

132f 

101 n 42 
39n181 

129 

99n32 


29n136 
43 

123 

129, 213 
193 

193 

193 

193 

206 

208 

194 

194 

195 

96, 195 
196 

157, 196 
198f, 208 
199 

206 

199 

156, 200f 
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NINDA.KUR;.RA GA.KIN.AG 
NINDA.KUR, .RA.KU; 
NINDA,KUR,.RA LABKU 
NINDA.KUR,.RA СЇ$РЕ$ 


NINDA LABKU 
NINDA.LÀL 

NINDA LIBBU 
NINDA.LIBIR.RA 
NINDA MARRU 
NINDA.MU.UD.GI 
NINDA.SI.SA 
NINDA.SIG 
NINDA.SE 

NINDA .ŠE.GIŠJ 
NINDA.ŠU.SI 
NINDA.TU; 
NINDA.UKUS 
NINDA.ZLHAR.HAR 
GISNU.UR.MA 


GIŠPÈŠ 


SAR (determinative) 
SUM 
SUM.SIKILSAR 
SUM.SESSAR 


SE.BAD 
ŠE.GIŠÌ 

XE LÁ 
$E.LÜSAR 
$E.MUS 
SE.NIR 
SE.UR,.UR, 
$E.ÜS 
GISSENNUR 
сі міс 
XU.GÁNSAR 
JU.KÄRA 
URUDUSU.KIN(.GAL) 
SU.KISSAR 
LUSu PES 


121f 
123 
201 
116 n 148, 
123n174 
201f 


123f, 171, 202 


206 
202 
198, 202 
199 
202f 
200, 203 
203 
127, 203 
206 
203 
106, 204 
204 
38, 119 


38, 116 


112 
108 
108 
109 


30f 
126 

32 
104f 
99n32 
32 

30 

31 

38, 114, 118 
119 
111 
111 

29 

111 
124 


TU; 102f 
TU;.HI.A 97n19 
TU;l 102 
TUM.UMBIN 136 
Ü.BURU, 15 
Ü.NU.LUH.HA 110 
U.SAL 23 
Ü.TIN.TIR ° : 103f 
UDUN 137 
UDUN.SE.SA.A 138 
окб 106f 
UMMA 101 n 42 
UTUL 102f 
ZÀ.AH.LISAR 110 
ZAG.MU 39 
Zi.DA-an 145 
ZÍZ-tar 3, 22, 65ff 
GISZU.LUM 38 
5. Akkadian 

abubu 20n82 
aburru 23 
adugu 138 
akalu 129, 206 
akkullu 43 
allanu 56 
andahsuSAR 16, 109% 

arabbu 34 
armannu 115 
arnabu 191 
ayaru 16 
arfatu(m) 59f 
аби 101 
atunu 137 
azzannuSAR 109, 127 n 207 
binu 119, 167 n 76 
daku 31 
dispu 123f 


diXu (written: TE-SI) 15ff, 28 


Indices: 


ebüru 
emsu 
eqidu 

^ 
eru 
gayyatu 


A 
garu 


babbu 
balluru 
bamamu 
barpu 
basisu 
bassu 
haXburu 
bun(nu)tu 
buribtu 
bursennu 
buthutu 


Bk uru 


iti eraši(m) 


kakkaru 
kakkartu 
kakku 
kamanu 
kameXXaru 
kamünu 
kar(a)$u 

karu 

kibtu 
kirbanna laqatu 
kisibirru 
kukku 
kulbabtu 
kulupinnu(m) 
kusu 


labku 
laptu 


makaltu 
A 
тааш 


mararu 
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Linguistic — Akkadian 


8 

197# 

121, 123 n 174 
134 


77 
121 


118 

95, 97#, 195 
30 

16, 39 
160 

112 
113f 

79 

167 n 76 
90 

163f 


123f 
41 


167, 205, 207 
167, 205, 207 
95f 

174, 205 

115 

103f 

107 

37 

59f 

43 

104f 

195 

91 

29 

8, 50f, n 247 


201f 
138 


170 
138 
43 





Indices: Linguistic — Akkadian 


mart 
marru 
melgetu 
mersu 
miksu 
mundu 
murtamu 
mustu 


^ 
mutqu 


nappillu 
парак и 
nuballu 

nurimtu 


^ 
nurmu 


pannigu 
рей 

рй “chaff” 
*pulilu 


qaliatu 
qaritu 
qiršu 
41880 


gitip karanim 


ratbu 
rukkusu 
rutibtu 


sablu 
saltu 


samanu 

GS serdu 
simmidu 

sindu 

sibit nigalli(m) 
sillu (= GISSU) 


Sabasu 
Sabulu 


Yalatu “то plow” 


64 n 83 

202 

26 n 110, 72 n 164 
196f 

51 

80 n 220 

16 

206, 208 

199, 202 


88 

34 

125 

119, 175, 207 
119f 


167 n 76, 177£ 
30f n 144 

38 

95 


69 
34 
205 
106f 
39 


116 n 139 
29f 
8 


110 

80 n 220, 144 
86 n 272 
116f 

66 n 108 

80 n 220 

28 

101 


16,51 
16f n 50, 116 n 140 
43 
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Xalluru 
Sapargillu 
дй 
Ўе'и(тп) 
YXibsu 
SiguSu 
Sibu 
Yiqqatu 
Yubtu 


taklimu 
tappinnu 
tibnu 
tinuru 
tittu 
tiyatu 


ukullu 
ummatu 
ummaru 
umsu 
иаи 
uttatu(m) 


zar 

zukku 
zunnu 
EZEN zunni 


6. Turkish 


cift zamanı 
orak zamanı 
saman 
samanlık 


yaprak dolması 


7. Ugaritic 


bndrt 
тап 


bswn 


114, 118 
115 

22 

59 

16n 40,51 
101 

87 

22 

125 n 194 


210 
186 
38 
137f 
116 
110 


64 n82 
81, 103 
10 


23f 
59f 


32 
32 
18f 
18 


41 

16, 28 
33,38 
38 
113 


69 
112 n 120a 


C. INDEX OF TEXTS TREATED 


KBo II 


KBo HI 


KBo IV 


KBo V 


KBo VI 


1 
3 


7 


22+ 


34 


10 


= 


26 


29+ 
34 


ii 
i 
ii 
iii 
ili 
iii 
i 
ii 
H 
H 


Hi 


25-29 
52ff 
7-8 

4f 

7f 

12 
5-8 
13 

18 
22-25 
31-34 


ob 48 
ob 60ff 


i 
ii 
i 

i 

i 
i 
rv 
ii 
i 
ii 
iii 
iv 
rv 
rv 
rv 
ii 
ii 
i 
ii 
iii 


H 


3f 
33 

9 
9-10 
9-11 
11-12 
31 
40ff 
39 
60 
43ff 
21 

17 
26, 45 
51 
iff 
6f 
13ff 
9-10 
3 
33ff 
29 
31ff 
19ff 
21ff 
31ff 


i 36ff 
і 39ff 47 n 222, 64 n 78 


68 n 132 
118n155 
136 n 60 
121 n 167 
121 n 167 
121 n 167 
19 n 70 
111 
19n69 
19 n 69 
21n87 
111 

125 

131 n 23 
161 

42 n 199 
62n75 
80f, 74, 105 
213n1 
40 

116 n 147 
119 

119 

119 

119 

37 

37 

40 

33 

33 

67 n 121 
214n8 
67 n 123 
124 
145n114 
136 n 59, 221 
144 
134n51 
37, 48 nn 231f 
137 n 70 


KBo 
KBo 
KBo 
KBo 


KBo 


KBo 
KBo 


KBo 


KBo 


Vil 
VIII 
IX 
x 


XI 


XII 
XIII 


XIV 


XV 


60 
95 
93 
2 


20 
34 


36 
37 


41 
45 


52 


14 


19 


101 
164 
23 

103 
133 
142 


25 
32 


33 


Indices: Texts Treated 


iii 44ff 111 
ob 11ff 97 n18 
rv 3’ 35 
7 109 
ii 15ff 29n135 
ii 16f 133n44 
ü 14ff 78 n 202 
і Sff 184 
i 11 144f 
i 15ff 120, 115 
i 19ff 114, 120 
rv 14f 124n 178 
H 15ff 64, 70 
ii 46ff 77 n 188 
ii 52f 68 nn 133f 
iv 31 208 
r 77 
iii 2ff 134 n 50 
iii 50ff 105 n 85 
ob 3ff 99 n 28 
119 
vi 7 119 
i 6f 62 n 76, 74 
ii 20f 134f n 52 
Hi 12ff 73n169 
ob 2ff 76 n 186 
i Sff 141 
і Bff 100f 
i 13ff 208 
7 119 
iv 10f 98 n 24 
Hi 2ff 144 n 109 
iii 25ff 109 
iii 26 110 
iti 32 110, 127 
ii 22f 62 n 73, 74 
ob 20f 121 n 168 
i 1ff 13, 14 (fig. 3) 
i 3f 27 
п 4ff 136 
ii 12ff 129 n 10, 136 
ii 17 138 
H 29ff 145 n 115 
li 35f 129 n 10 
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Indices: Texts Treated 


37 


KBo XVII 15 
61 
105 

KBo XXII 6 
6 

KUBI 16 


KUB II 2 

ковш 94 

КОВ IV 3 
5+ 


KUB VI 45+ 


KUB VII 1+ 


KUB VII 2 
8 


20 
24 
41+ 


44 
53+ 
54 
55 
KUB VIH 1 


27 
28 
67 


iii 29f 
i 58ff 
п 47ff 
iii 22ff 
iii 61ff 
ob 14 

ob 25 

H 26ff 


iv 14f 

Hi 29ff 

ñi 33-36 

ii 33ff 

ii 8-26 

ob 12ff 

ob 18-25 

iv 8f 

iv 13f, 18f, 
23f 

iv 49f, 52, 
56f 


i 19ff 
ii 1f 
i 19 
H 7ff 


in 5f 
ob 11f 
ob6 

H 52ff 
iii 41 ff 
iii 42f 
ob 7ff 


i 5ff 
ob 3ff 
iii 8ff 
iñ Off 
iii 16f 
iii 17ff 
Le. 3 
ob 4ff 
9 


137n72 
97 n 16 
122 n 171 
122 n 172 
97 n 17 
99n30 
112 n 120a 
196 

113 n 126a 
119 n 162 
213n2 
214n3 
115 n 131 
86ff 
17n54 

21 nn 88-9 
124 n 187 
124 n 187 


124 n 188 


104 n 79, 110 

144 n 108 

72 n 165 

47 nn 223f, 
218 n 49 

47 n 223 

118 

48 n 240 

32n152 

74, 115 

62n74 

35, 36 

cf. Tunn. 

71n152 

81 n 229 

25 

87 nn 279f 

93 

25 

20 n 83 

24 

114f 


234 


KUB IX 


KUB X 
KUB XH 


KUB XIII 


KUB XIV 


KUB XV 
KUB XVII 


22 


48 


16 


26 
58+ 
62 


= 


+ + uw 


31 


= 


10 


12 
18 
21 
23 





ii 22, 29 119 
ій Of 208 
i 5-7 49 n 238 
ii 19 120 
iv 4ff 28f 
i 4 139f n 81 
H 11ff 35 
ü 12 34 
Hi 17ff 100 n 39 

cf. Tunn. 
гу 7, 11 23 
iv 22f 43 
ii 18 37 
ii 36ff 29 n 137, 

48 n 229 
iv 18f 36 n 168 
iv 23f 26,50n250 

131 ú 17 
u 4 39 n 179 

132 n 33 
i 60f 218 n 50 
i 63ff 219 n 56 
п 23f 219 n 57 
ñ 65ff 25 
ii 77f 214n5 
iii 56ff 219n59 
iv 22ff 31 n 145 
iv 25f 45 
iv 71f, 76f 219n58 
ob 8-9, 11 214n7 
ii 63f 215n14 
1 19ff 129 n 10 
ü 17 125 n 198 
i 10f, 13f 82 n 236 
u 3ff 75 
ii 196 41 n 190, 

117 п 151 
ii 24f 32 n 151, 

67n124 
H 33f 18n67 
їп 22f 169, 176f 
i 15ff 36 
Hi 6 131n22 
i 7ff 97n 19 


24 ii 

KUB XVIH12 i 
KUB XX 1 i 
KUB XXIV 1 ii 
iv 


ii 
ii 
iii 


iv 


14 i 


KUB XXV 23 i 
iv 
26 ü 
KUB XXVI 69 
71 
KUB XXVII 13 
67 


KUB XXVIII 5+ 
88+ 
KUB XXIX 1 


7 
8 


11 
KUB XXX 10 


5f 
6f 
20ff 
16f 
7£ 


6ff 
57,59 
70 
37f 
48f 
3ff 
13f 
2ff 

9ff 


14ff 


8f 
51f 
10f 
vi 1ff 
iv 10 
iv 13f 
i iff 
ili 13ff 
iv iff 
ii 17f 
iii Off 


iv 13ff 
i if 
H 48ff 
ii 50f 
H 62f 
їй 13 
iv 17f 
rv 27ff 
iv 36ff 
H 11 
ob 16-17 


24a+ 1 6 


1 23ff 
H 1ff 


137n67 
31f n 149 
106 
92f 
92f 


124 

107 n 100 
105 n 88 
23 

201 
218n52 
214 n 10 
105n88 
31 n 146 
81 n 228 
76 n 185, 
144 n 106 
81 n 228 
19 

19 

27 
131n21 
40 n 187 
150 

75 n 183 
75n184 
18 n68 
45 n 217 


78 n 203, 


82 n 233 
41 nn 191f 
133 n 46 
96 n 13 
99 n 27 
99 n 27 
11 

99 n 27 
108f 

28 n 126 
26 
214n6 
121 n 170 
23f 

23f 


25+ 


33 
57+ 
51+ 
57 


KUB XXXI 


68 
71 


84 
85 


100 


KUB XXXII 115+ 


123 
128 
KUB XXXIII 24+ 
54+ 
81 
108 
121 


KUB XXXV 1 
34 
79 
142 

KUB XXXVI 2c 
2d 
110 

KUB XXXVIII 12 
25 
27 
32 


KUB XXXIX 4 
7 
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ob 9ff 33n154 
ob 16ff 121 n 170 
i 14 138 
8-11 19 

iv 9-12 27f 
i 14f 31 n 147, 
36 n 169 

rv 40 37 
iv 8ff 35 
iv 27ff 36 n 167 
ii 63-65 27n117 
iii 52ff 23 
iH 60ff 29 n 137, 
48 n 229 
ш 65 29 n 138 
H 14ff 24 
u 55ff 104 n 78 
iii 1ff 104 n 78 
їп 22ff 76 n 187 
iii 14 13 n 27 
i 5f 124 n 179 
1 30ff 49 n 234 
ii 13f 27 n 120 
i 6-10 71п 151 

H 13ff 115 
H 6-7 218f n 54 
ii 8 125 
ob 4ff 23 
5-6 35 

i ЗЕ 120 
iv 11-14 100 n 40 
Hi 7-12 215n11 
39-42 219 n 55 

rv 19-23 20 n 84 
i 23,25 39n 181 
i 11ff 20 
ob 13f 49 n 241 
ob 8-10 13 n25, 
15n31, 

42 nn 197-8 

iv 15-21 81 n 232 
ii 15-17 114 n 129, 
115 

i 63ff 115 





Indices: Texts Treated 


KUB XL 
KUB XLII 
ABoT 


BoTU 


HT 


IBoT I 


IBoT П 
KAV 


RS 25.421 


VBoT 


Hatt. 
Hittite law 


14 1 12-16 44 n 209 
22 1 5-9 91n 307 
2 ob 36 117 
91 H 5-9 29 
7 i 1-6 97n16 
21+ i 18 111 
32 іб 121 
54 1 18 29 
12A ü 1-7 39 n 186 
H 33-35 39 n 186 

12B i 14,16 40 n 188 
23A ii 29-30 45 nn 210-12 
ii 62 40 n 189 

ü 71 40 n 189 

ili 2 40 n 189 

2 i 5 37 
35 m 47 136n55 
42 ту 13 145 
29 rv 17-20 135n54 
rv 18-19 133 

115 1-7 72n 163 
218A iii 15, 22, 26 9n12 
32-33 48f n 233 

38-39 22n95 

24 1 45 75n182, 
105n84 

i 31-33 47 n 226 

ii 27ff 115 

ш 6-7 136 n 65 

ii 6-9 146 n 119 

їп 16-20 98 nn 20-21 

ш 42-45 46 n 219 

28 i 29-31 42 n 200 
58 i 29-31 82 n 235 
120 ii 2-8 101 
H 21-23 101f n 48 

iv 32f 37 

27 33 

47А 215п12 

56 41 

63 45 n 218 

91-92 123 

96 35 n 164 

97 35 n 164 
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Tunn. 


Ullik., 1st Tabl, A 


Vow of Pudubepa 


Bo 620 
Bo 869 
Bo 2208 
Bo 2628+ 
Bo 3711 
Bo 5505 
153/c 
430/c 
795/c 
139/d 
279/d 
56/s 


2015/u 
785/z 
1328/z 
Bo 68/28 


100 
101 
104 
105 
106 
109 
113 
121 
151 
158 


162 
165 
166 
166-67 
183 
i 39-42 
i 48-49 
i 49 
ii 43-45 
iv 17-23 
iii 21 
iii 21ff 
iii 28-31 


iii 37-39. 


rv 12, 23 
rv 10f 
right 3-7 
i 28-31 
5 
5 
2 
ii 16-19 
rv 1-2 
i 8ff 
v 12f 
iii 12-13 
ш 16-17 
i 16438 
7 
ii 14-17 
i 26-28 


Bo 68/57 (dup. VII 44) 35 


37 

41, 109 
114 

41 

29 

22 

40 

46 

45 

26, 29, 
30, 37 

22 

220 

46 

30 n 140 

40 

47f n 227 
106 n 91 
106 n 91 

62n67 

143 n 100 
38n175 
33n153 
27 
131n18 

119 | 

214n9 

141 n 83 

48 n 229 
35 
214n9 
35 

63 

91f 

120 

121 n 164 
180 

180 

186 
31n148 
63 

20 п 81 
35 


Additional Corrections for 
ALIYSNTA FETHABORUF 


ix fis. 4: Snring-, not Anring- 


xiv Eh aecording to edition in NSL 5-10 

xv Izi according to edition in FSL 13 

6 n7 pre=monarchic, not nre-moarchic 

8 72 rufibtu 

17 n 47 identification, not in fication 

20 n 83 possible is, not nossible in 

31 3 from bottom storm, not sotrm 

32 3 fr bottom chases, not cases 

37 n 174 "straw", not "straw.. 

38 11 fr bottom aoricot or mountain-annle3 cf. v. 114 
9 fr bottom medlar or nlum; cf. 5.118 
5 fr bottom vhonetically, not vhoetically 

13 terip- "to seed", nronosed by H, Ertem apud Steiner 


in RLA 3 311599, is less likely; the Fittites exoressed 
the latter with NUMUN-an/warwatnan іуа-• 


50 6 Ре +оо . giem-, not gem- (cf. Lat. hiems) = 
11 fr ton giemaniya-, not gemaniya- 

55 1l fr top Eskigehir, not Eskisehir 
2 fr ton Kütahya, not Hütahya 
19 fr ton Eskigehir 

60 10 fr ton Assyrian, not Assurian 

64 n 82 =, not й 

66 n 108 si-, not si- 


73 9 fr bottom omit: "(see fig. 4)* 
74 20 fr bottom NUMUN.HI.A, not NUMUM.HI.A 


86 n 273 Goetze, not Geotze Ж 
90 7 fr top zerzergas; not zerzeras 
ad 2hs With isiku (insect name) compare Ugarit month 


name warah iSigi (PRU 6, text 152: 4). 
8-9 fr bottom harsannu, not harsonu 


93 14 fr too fressen, not gressen 

95 1 fr ton KIRIG.SAR, not KTRI¢-SA 
10 fr ton SL, not 51 

96 18 fr ton Z].DA, not ZI.DA 


100 13 fr bottom BAN, not BAN 

103 20 fr bottom , (Turk. kimyon, çimen and góreotu) 

108 In Surm I 13 and V/VI 60, 70 and Maqlu V 57 the 
SUM.SAR which is peeled (Akkad. qalšpu) is an 
"onion", not "garlic". 


117 12 fr top because; not becuase 
125 Qn animal nit in Akkadian see A.K. Grayson 
in StOnn (196) 90sqq. 
.165n 61 ISTU, not ISTU 
168 n 78 -LÓ, not -LU 
178 n 103 hitt® minnit 
190 Anud watarmassi-3 from üfUWattarwa, as NINDA, уау. 


from НОК. SAGAL n5, 
210 3 fr top Add: NINDAwatarmašši- from URUgattarma, 


` 


